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'■““f'Oi.-]?S 5 -vV’iE.-f at ( ; icanada v.-Itri-tii'ie. Cil uncf/nari 

iiracagsl V c vhou:.^od9 ot uaticii'jii* tlij cauua./ 
wiiO bad [^cno tuere .iom all quarters of India to attc:. ■ 
Nrtiorial Congress. An innuencial Rccei..'io.i Ccmn:''^t(^e fjimeii 
fr^m vhe Andhra Province looked to tb»-- reccpt^;n, hviUin.', 
hoard and other iitrangements for the huge concource or pron ■ who 
had gathered there. A small town called GANDHi-WACar., hah. cf 
lents and bamboo thacches, w^as temporarily erected on o. taredha of 
'' iidy soil some 2 miles away from the town. A huge paudat wfxA 
• c-t n;> foi the Congress inside an enclosed pavilion—all in Kbadh- 
acconimodating some 12 thousands Delegates a:.d 
wepa-ate pandal, also in khadi, wa':? erected for the KbJntit and 
Ulemas’Conference; and there were other big teats for th . Khadi 
Exhibition the Akalis, and others. Besides theuaual pohri-c'’! Coof :• 


onces held aloug with the Congress every year—namely, he Kh’’ •!. 
CjiHerence, the Students’ Conference, the Ladies’ C'^'iilcr'^nof and 
fhe T''-mas’ Conference (held along with the Co^grest Guya i/t 

Toz?.!_the w^re also inaugurated 2 new political ConC.•• races c.! 

Caca'nada these the All-India Volunteers’ Coaftrenre a 

(lirecc ofisboot of the Ahraedabad National Cong v.sj wber? Manatm-* 

, "aiih u had called into being the National Volunteers’ Oorpe. 
c hoce r h? Mahal mas’ incarceration this Volunteer j j' cr.j -n : 

^ v-as almost dying out till it was again revived by Pt, Jav/ahv r T.j.l 
^ . ’hm and Sj." Hardikar. The AlMndia Khadi Exhibition w vj 
^ lie ether otfshoot of the Congress where the Khadi arkcr^ h:i. ui 
£, lb Lcope and the various khadi-pracharak-samitys o' cl c 

ro^o. brought toge’her to consolidate and organise tho khadi woi! *'’ 

I] ^ongres" on a more extensive basis. Advantage was also Ui^e’ 
<»uch a vast ail-lndia gathering to hold a number of less itiipo:t?'Xir ' ^.v 
fercnces. Chr Social Conference opened on the 29th Dec. ^ prrc’ h . 
over by Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer. A Theistic Conference with Pi of. Be. 

Das as the president was held on the 2Sth Dec. The Ai. 
^ndia Libraries Conference was opened by Mr. M. R. Ja3'akiir 
ih- 26th, md a Hindu Sahitya Sammilan to organhe 
‘h an Hindi Script was held on the 23rd witii Sen 

lal J^ qaj r*Tesiding in the place of Babu Rajendra Pro^^a. 'T Pati. i. 
1 he S\i>arajisia hrld their party meetiiig on the 2or]i Dec . ui’.c 
Itic Auali with Sardar ^klangal Singh held their dcmo.i:i'':vwi ariO. 
ni-j almost every day. 


a he Cuagress was umiounced to be held o b* \ hut ‘/u 
cbe rep-esc^dation mad : by Mr. C. K. Dai' and the U- h ih' mciat 
Congre: ■. CcunmiitctJ it was Dost noned lo t‘ ^ . .1. Hu ’ ccncc.- 


“ioi! 10 the Bengal (delegatee who .01 hi aot vomc ‘ tun* -he, .0 
.v-i'iou^ c>»ea ‘: in the E.c h;; Co«i,st hDUvV'^y ‘d !hc a ■ < 


. .rvij- -tt:^ 





INDIAN J.AnONAL CONGRESS 

TtIK ArtRIVAt OP THE PRasiDENT 

ah. the President-elect of the Conaress, 
»nd M.,ilr.na Shaukat AH, the President-elect of the KSat 

"Tat maTorrt’rofthf necember The 

maj rity of the provincial lea^^ers with their con tin cent of 

S', ss. 'X ‘r fr ^ 

CocSlTrlentTdTS* dTMunicipL Board'^oi 
and sT, To? Th„ ?oT ' of welcome to the AH Brothers 

rltct the naHonalw^ercorm^cTd:"”^^^^ 

The National Flao 

furledlv'MonlZ and nn- 

ofEccS were erected tT'^v * 1° ^ qnadranele where the Congress 

NaT'naT flacTfn thTr k P®’’*'” '^'th small 

. atrTial ti?jg3 in their hands rallied round the fiaff-staff. Mr. Samba- 

TnT requested fvioulana Mahomed AH to hoist the Flag of Freedom 

In doing so Moulana Mahr med AH made a short speech'^aTfonows iTl 

and Brothers,—As commanded by you T am here to un. 
of Fre"dom^ 'But*it^o^*’°°f I^agis nothine if it is not the Flag 
a so the Fisi. n I P*; «°les3 it is 

=LT Tl You have commanded me to 

bv th > 1-di in" Tf- vou prepared to stand 
tLT':, ^ ^ national'ty against all difficulties (cries of yes vesl ' 

Then, you pledge vo-.rself solemnly under God's skv and on GoT'. ' 

XTls TToTd t: fashion Tva^Tn. I 

stran e? out dTthi ? ® integrity, whether it be th. ’ 

poor?hing to fight alLTTthe TgST‘1rom''S^^^ ^ 

Tu^bad nTtioTsliikf 

r.-.': ‘i,r,5 E””t -• 

Hir.flra^nilS'sSto'fm! foVyol'aSaffi ' l"«> 

1> ..)! With 11, a diUmnccs that ‘iifr i slsH fotsell. 

wi'b r^ti-our dovn witi, nf^ “c^frade and demoralise us. down 

T' I oTTed’ TiT , ''‘--e you prepare!, ’ a-.!< v< u? (loud 

’ ou ‘tnrTe nd ^ ^ ‘11 G :d *o wiinesl-, for 

-ii.. tor me and in God s a.-mje I unfurl :• Houd ch-'-r^; ” 





INTRODUCTION 





his speech was delivered both in English and Urdu. Sjt Hari^: 
ftama Rao translated it sentence by sentence into Telugu. As soon 
as the Flag was hoisted, Moulana Mahoramed AU saluted it and all 
the rest followed suit. This Flag has now been erected permanently 
on a masonry structure at the same place, The Congress opened 
the same day in the afternoon. 


The Opening Ceremony 

Amidst usual scenes of enthusiasm the sSth session of the 
Indian National Congress opened at 3 P.M. on the 28th Dec, 1923, in 
the spacious paudal which was fuUy packed by the delegates and 
distinguished and ordinary visitors. Unlike previous sessions, this year 
the pandal was constructed in the circus model and served better 
from the point of convenience and general arrangements. Decorations 
were simple and were confined to the use of Khaddar and display of 
leaders’ photos, but a particular feature was the exhibition of great 
many pictures of almost all the ex-Presidents of the Congress, a 
number of whom are now leading Moderates definitely opposed to 
the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi’s picture was, as usual, given the 
place of honour and next in prominence were those of the A!i 
Brothers. 


New Sitting Arrangement. 

While since Ahmedabad chairs and benches have been discard¬ 
ed and all those attending the Congress have to squat on the floor, 
the Coconada Reception Committee introduced a change by provid¬ 
ing wooden galleries to meet the convenience of the visitors who had 
back-seats. This arrangement did not, however, prove fully success¬ 
ful as a couple of galleries gave way under the weight resulting in 
minor hurts to a few visitors. 


Arrival of the President-elect. 

The President-elect. Moulana Mahomed All, arrived at three^L. 
o’clock and was received at the gate by Mr. Konda Venkatappaj^ya, 
Chairman, and the members of the Reception Committee. He v/as 
conducted, amid shouts of Gandhi-ki-jai. to the dais in a procession V' 
which included Moulana Shaukat AU, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. G. i 
R. Da^, Mr. C. Viiiaraghavachari, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad Mr! 

- orojini Naidu, Mr. Valtabhbhai Patel and Mr. Vitbalbai Pater Seth 
JanmaUl Bajaj, Mr. K. Nageswarc Rao, Mr.Prakasam. Mr. Harisar- 
vothma Rao and Mr. Bulusu Sambamuiihi. These werc followed 
by hfty Akahs aeaded by Sardar iVtangal Singh, all dref5';ed in bl-ck 
nnd with kirpr.Qs in iheir hands shouting **Sat Sri Akal.” Flowers 
were showered on Mr. Mahomed Ali on hU taking his seat on the' 
dais on which were seated among other.i a row prominent Liberals 
and members of lature^^. Dt w.on Bahadur M. Ramachandra 
Pao M.L. A., Mr N. Subbarao Pantulu.Hon Mr.K. V. RangasA imi 
Iyengar, Mti C, Vonkatapa^ti R^^jn M, 1 A, Mr. A., Ibingaswi ^'^ ’ ’ 
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/M, L. A.. Mr. Setthayya, Mr. S. Satyamurthl M* L. 
camalinga Reddi M. L. C., Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao M. L 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Alladi Krishnasawami Iver, Mr. V. 
Ramadoos, Sir P. C. Roy, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Babu Brii Kishore 
Prasad, Babu Sheoprasnd Gupta, Pandit Sundar Lai, Mr. Rama- 
swami Naicker, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Santanam, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Mr. Gopala Krishnayya and others. 



Proceedings Begin. 

Proceedings commenced after three. Another deviation from 
practice was that while previously proceedings wore opened only by 
national songs like ‘*BdndeMataram*',this year they were prefaced by 
recitation of Vedas by Brahmins followed by a recitation from Koran 
by an Arab. The latter explained that his recitations dwelt on the 
subject of unity as a commandment of the Prophet not to waste 
their energies in quarrels. 

Mr. Konda Venkatappaya, Chairman of the Reception Com* 
mitt«e, though an Andhra delivered his welcome address in Hindi,— 
a fact which was taken as indicating the spread of that language in 
South India with a view to adopting Hindustani as the National 
language throughout India. 

The Presidential Address 

When Moulana Mahomed AU rose to deliver his address, specula¬ 
tion was rife as to whether, in view of the record length of the 
speech, he would read the whole of it or only the important portions, 
Moulana Mahomed Ali chose the latter course, but even then he 
took several hours and the Congress sat till g-30 in the evening. 

His speech was heard with close attention and in silence. 
Moulana Mahomed AU frequently introduced new observations not 
included in the written speech, and made humorous observations 
by the way which sometimes sent the whole house reeling with 
laughter. 

While Moulana Mahomed Ali was still delivering his speech a 
volunteer came and informed the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee that there was a great gathering of people outside. So 
Moulana ShauKat Ali went to keep them in order. He was followed 
by Messrs C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru and V. J. Patel. Tho overflow 
meetings were addressed by Moulana Shaukat Ali, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
and Sj. Shyainsundar CluikravarU. Pt. SunderUil and others. The 
full text of ^he two addresses, the Chairman's and the President's, 
is ref>i odiiced in the following pages. 


misT/if, 



The Cocanada 
National Congress 1923. 

Historical. 


The following is a brief outline of Congress Politics 
during the last year.* 

The Gava Congress of 1922, presided over by Mr. C. R. Das, was 
broken up into two warring factions. One was the Council-entry 
mrfv, or Pro-Councillors, also called Pro-changers, headed by 
Mr. C. R. Da'Js and Motilal Nehru; and the other was the 
orthodox N-C-O party, known as the Anti-Council party or the 
Mo-changers, headed by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who succeeded 
Mahatma Gandhi to the editorship of the Mahatma’s organ 
‘'Young India.*' 

The history of their origin is this : The Civil Disobedience 
Ennuirv Committe'^^ appointed by the AU-India Congress Committee 
in June 1022, ostensibly for the purpose of reviving N-C-O activities 
which had in the previous six months been almost paralysed by an 
intensive camoaiefn of repression by the Government, toured up and 
down India collecting evidences of N-C-O workers as regards the 
feasibility of undertaking mass Civil Disobedience. The enquiry 
exposed the rotten-ness of the N-C-O organisation. The question 
ofmasstivil disobedience was shelved and in its place arose t ie 
question as to whether the original boycott of the Councils pro¬ 
pounded in the N-C-O programme should be maintained as hereto¬ 
fore. Three members of the Committee, namely, Pt. Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. V. J. Patel and Hakim Ajmal Khan expressed themselves 
fJ^-rongly in favour of Council-entry while the other three member:;, 
"^r. M. A. Ansari, Mr, Rajagopalachariar. and Mr. Kasturi-ranga 
Iyengar were opposed to it. The report of this Committee was 
presented to the President of the Congress, Mr. C. R. Das, on 
,aoth. October 1922, and its publication was the signal of an acute 
Dress controversy which went on till the Gaya Congress was held 
in December 1922. In his Presidential Address Mr. Das openly 
threw in his lot with the Pro-councillors, This created a great and 
unexpected ferment, as Mr. Das was believed to an out and out Gan- 
dhite, and the Congress was on the point of breaking up in a fiasco. 

• For a fuller account ! Spe I. A, B. 1922 Vol. I. and rbe forthcoming 
I. A. B. 1923 vol. U. whiC’Mleal wUh thq Politic;^! History of Indiiv of thq 
period. 
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he followers of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari wc'e, howeve^ 
'Orgaaised and numerically stronger that on almost all points 
of contention the new party sustained a heavy defeat. Pandit 
MotilaVs proposition, that—**it is resolved with reference to the 
report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee that non-co- 
operatf^s should contest the elections on the issue of th*. redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wronsjs and immediate Swaraj in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of non-violent non-co-operation and make 
every endeavour to be returned in a majority*' was rejected by a larrje 
majority. But the votine: was sicjnificant. It disclosed a verv deep 
cleavai^e in the Conp:res3 ranks. About a third ^.f the delegates at 
Gaya voted for a changfe in favour of the Pro-Conncil partv, and this 
group commanded the majoritv of the mngt influential of the Provin- 
cial leadeis. The opposite party, thouejh having a clear twO'thirds 
majority, counted its support mainlv on the younger section of 
Congi'css-mcn. 


Tais perp^nated the split. Immediately after the Conerregs 
at C. R. Das declared that the resolutions discussed 

m the Subjects Committee and those passed bv the Congress 
had convinced him that there were at least two schools of thouf?ht 
with fundaraen'ai differences. He issued a manifesto, forming what 
was then known as the Congress-Khilafat-Swaraj Partv. accepting, 
however, the creed of the Congress, namely the attainment of Swaraj 
by all peaceful and legitimate means and also the principle of non¬ 
violent lion-co-operation. Thr defeat of Mr. Das' party did not, as 
^me pes.simists had expected, lead to a ‘=^ecession from the Congress. 
Mr. Das expected to convert soon his mino’-ity into a majority. 
Much was the gulf widened between the two parties by an intem¬ 
perate and irresponsible press. Mutual recrimination became the 
order Of the day and motives concocted in editorial conclave^ Were 
gratuitously fathered up-'-n the leaders. Mr. Das toured western India 
; o consolidate his party, while Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and his confe¬ 
derates were preaching to the people the utter fuiilitv of the Council 
rneLhod ana urging them on to work the constructive programme 
with a view to prepare for mass civil disobedience. The bitter con¬ 
troversy raised by the two parties gradually filtered down to aU 
secDons of the people. The result was that the work of both the 
wings Oi the Congress was totally paralysed. Much confusion 
prevai ed. No work was done. The Pro-changers were speaking 
\,u 1 a hundred voices: some were for responsive co-operation, or 
co-Mperai ion when possihle and non-cd-operation when necessary, 
ana o fo* wholesnle, continuous and unfaltering obstruction 
m the Councils. Even those who were opposed to Council-entry 
were tquai v divided, some of them aimed at mass civil disobedience 
t.iro .g j const! urtive programme, while others wanted to concentrate 
on the Knadc^r and national education programme for its own sake, 

resolutions pnssed at Gaya asked for 50.000’ 
. •‘-ntcers and 25 lakhs of Rupees for the Congress fund. But 
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oon louDd that party quarrels were much better 
t lor tuc leaders than active execution ol the reso:uti 
luently, with ihe lapse of time, that resolution became a 
dead-ictter, aud the country lapsed into inactivity for people were 
growing disgusted at the ver3 name of the Congress. 



T HE COMPEOMTSE 

Early in February 1923 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad exerted him¬ 
self to bung about a compromise between the factious parties. i A good 
section oi public opinion supported this* new move, because it w^as 
reco^^uisca on ail hands that the integrity of the Congress could not 
be kept in lact while veieraus like Mr. Das, Pandit Nehru and 
Hakim Ajinal Khan were not in agreemeut with its policy, and that 
a way out ol tlie impasse must be devised so that both the wings 
might work out their respective programmes without hindering eacE 
other's work. When Mr. Das was in Bombay in February, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad had a lung discussion with him and his* party and 
proposed “ that both panics should suspend Council propaganda lor 
two months and work whole-heartedly to collect men and money 
according to the Gaya resolution of the Congress; that, if by that time 
the country became prepared for civil Disobedience, the AlMndia 
Congress committee would so declare, in which case both parties 
should join in such Civil Disobedience; that, if on the contrary the 
All-ludia Congress Committee fail to make such declaration, each 
party would be at liberty to couiinne the Council propaganda and 
accept the verdict of a special session of the Congress to be held ia 
the month of June." Mr. Das consulted the members of his party 
and informed the Maulana Saheb that the terms proposed were not 
acceptable to them, and proposed another set oi terms—‘that we 
should allow caca other to work out our separaic programmes with¬ 
out interference and unitedly work out the programme in which we 
all agreed ; that in the event of the Working Committee not accept¬ 
ing our proposal, he would agree to suspend Council propaganda lor 
two mouths to enable the majority party to work ou^. their scheme of 
Civil Disobedience unhampered in any way.'' The first proposal wcu3 
injected by the Working Committee and the second was never placed 
before it. The Maulana however did not give up his efforts. At Al¬ 
lahabad and afterwards at Calcutta, he discussed his proposals with 
theleadeis of the Das-Nehru party and, as a result, a compropiise 

arrived at Allahabad, the terms of which weic: “the suspension 
of the Council propaganda on both sides till the 30th April; both 
Paitiei to be at uberty to work the remaining items of their 
respective programmes lu the interval without interfering with each 
other; trie majority party will be at liberty to catry on their 
propaganda in accordance with the Gaya programme about money 
ana volunteers; the minority party will co-operate with the 
majority party in apncaling for and raising such funds and enlisting 
SuVih vvvi'kcici au may uc uc«;c^isary lor cvRfiiiyiClfVP pvogramwid 
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10 m working the constructive programme and other rVW.-L 

O • A/t ■nn i. _ _ J1 - » ^ i 


V party to adopt such course after the 30th Apki^TO 

be advised ; and this arrangement is subject to the condition 
tliere is no dissolution ol the existing Councils in any province 

Sted*”^ 


A compromise satisfied nobody. The extreme non-co-operator 
and the extreme Pro-Councillor agreed in condemning it as useless. 
In lact, the_terms were not carried out during the period stipulated 
lor the purpose. At the end of the period, Mr. C. Kajagopalachari • 
issued a statement recognising the failure of both the parties to 
carry out the terms of the compromise and reiterated that the pro¬ 
gramme before Congressmen was the one adopted at Gaya, though 
the other party could pursue their own plans. This statement 
evoked a great deal of angry criticism even amongst Mr. C. 
Kajagopalachari s supporters. The uneasiness that characterised 
months after the Gaya Congress again prevailed. 
There was practically no programme before the country The old 
constructive programme of the Congressjemained a dead litter. 


The Swaraj Party 

. '''as a terrible defeat that Mr. Das and his party sus- 

tamed at Gaya, he succeeded gradually in consolidating tne position 
o his party more and more, much to the detiiment and chagrin 

party. The public were, however, kept in a state 
of unbearable suspense for about two months about the programme 
narty. The Maharashtra politicians led by Mr. N 
C. Kelker were insisting on “Responsive co-operation” wbich 
meant nothing inorc than opposition in the Council when necessary and 
possible. Mr. Kelkar especially made it clear 
that the party must enter the Councils witn the definite object of 
helping tee constructive programme. On the contrary Mr. Das and 
Pandit Nehru used different teiminology. They were notfor S 
gams and concessions. They said they were out to wreck the con- 
stitut.on by means of wholesale and continuous obstructSn witefn 
the Ccunci.s. They would oppose even good pieces ol legislation with 

«"taimy the gieaterrobKct o^f 

bringing the Government down, it was felt that the paity mu 2 
meet at an eaiiy date and lormulate a programme wiitte^ in^precise 
language. And so at Allahabad the mteting was held and^ nm 

=”d “f 

prepareu oy ivjr. Das be ciiculatcd lor critirism • 4m 

mediate object cf iLe party is the attainment oi bC.araj that 
IS sccu.ing the light to frame a constitution adopting sJch 
syslemas arc most suited to the condiuons of the 
^luniiy and to the genius of the people; that the party will 
vbCB they aie elected, present cn behalf of the countiy jiS 
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demands as formulated by the party as soon as 
is are over, and ask for their acceptance within a reascname 
^y the Government; that if the demands are not granted to 
the satisfaction ot the party, occasion wilt then arise for the cltcicd 
members belonging to the party to adopt a policy of uniform, 
continuous and consistent obstiuction within the Councils with a 
view to make Government through the Councils impossible, but 
before adopiing such a policy the representatives of the party in 
the Councils, will, if necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining 
an express mandate of the electorates on their behalf. This pro¬ 
gramme removed, to a certain extent, the many misconceptions in 
the public mind regarding the policy of the Swarajists. It was 
however, pointed out that the policy of obstruction decided upon by 
the party could not succeed, the Reform regulations being what they 
are. i’hcrc might becficctive opposition but no obstruction oi business 
even lor eficctive opposition. And it was feared that the party might 
not succeed iu securing a majority in the Legislative Assembly and 
the Provincial Councils. The certification of the Princes' Protection 
Bill and the bait Tax by the Viceroy gave additional impetus to anti- 
bwarajist propaganda. Mr. Das then made it perfectly clear that 
neithcr^hc nor his party believed that Swaraj would come through 
Councils ; but it was necessary that the Councils, which being full of 
pro-government men were powerful instruments of repression in the 
hands of the authorities, should be smashed and a situation created 
in the country when Government could no longer pretend to rule 
through Paiiiamentaty methods, when they would be compelled 
either to climb down and accept the demands ot the people or go 
back to pure autocracy. It was further argued by the Swarajists 
that even granting that mass civil disobedience was the only course 
open to the country, preparation tor the same could not be better 
made than by exposing the farcical character of the Councils, by 
making co-opcration bttweca Liberals and Government impossible. 

The Central Party & The Special Congress. 


Inthemeniime the Mo-change party tried to put their pro¬ 
gramme into motion. But suddenly several serious riots, duo to a 
tension oi feeling between Hindus and Muslims in Moithern India, 
marred their prospect. The Punjab again became the hot-bed of 
communal feuds which broke out into seriouc> riois at Multan and 
Amritsar. The Municipal and legislative policy of a Muslim Minister 
and the budhi and Sangathau movement ot the Hindus inaugurated 
t>y Swami bbiadhanand were said to have snapped the bond of 
Hmdu-Musiim unity lor which the Congress had tor the last year so 
strenuously and successfully worked. The Mo-changers laid the 
blame at the door of the Swarajists for having raned the Council 
question at all. The visit ot Mr Das and others to the scene of the 
riots proved futile, and Hmdu-Muslim Unity, more specially in lao 
Punjab, icmaihcd for the ipao being only a pious hope. 
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,gpur flag movement, started in April 19^2 was 



; made by tbe No-changers to regain their lost reputatic 

following in the country. But the beauty oi this 
'Satyagraha battle was overshadowed by further indecent Hindu- 
Muslim riots that occurred in Upper India. 

At the end of the period of compromise, a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee was held in Bombay m May 1922 and 
a resolution peimitung the Swarajists to enter the Councils without 
using Congress influence was adopted. 


This again raked up another bitter controversy and it 
was at this time that the Compromise party or the CEiNTRE 
PARIif came into existence under the leadership of Vallabbhai 
Patel, Ihe emergence oi this party was a great blow to the 
orthodox party. Great discontent prevailed. Attempts were made 
to cancel the Bombay resolution of compromise. A requisition 
letter was sent to the secretaries of the A. 1 , C. C. and a meeting oi 
the Committee was decided to be held. The leaders of the two 
parties moved up and down the country saying many unpleasant 
things that happened in the meantime, Mr. Das was said 
to have disclaimed all moral responsibility for, and with¬ 
drawn support from, the Magpur Satyagraha fight inspire 
of his declaration at the Gaya Congress that he would be the nrst 
man to lead the people along the thorny path of mass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience if they were ready lor it. Even m Swarajist quarters, thcic 
lurked a fear that Mr. Das had committed a tactical blunder when 
he withdrew his support, in the face of the wretched state of 
afiairs in Northern India where Hindu-Muslim riocs were going on 
as if they were the order of the day, the central party at last was 
able to assert itself at the meeting of the All-india Congress 
Committee at Bombay and declared lor a suspension oi the 
Congress resolution asking the country to boycott the Councils. 
This was ihe first open defeat of the No-changers alter Gaya, and 
the first overt triumph of the Dasites inside the Congress. 


Mr. Mahomed Ali at last 

With the release of Moulana L^Iahomed Ali, after his 2 years' 
hard labour in Jail, on the 29th August 192^ things began to look 
more hopeful. His release eradiated a new hope in the country. 
Next to Mahatma Gandhi tliere was no other popular leader as 
demonstrative and as transparently a non-co-opcraior as the great 
Muslim, io him, the greatest quarreller in india, ail the oiher 
quarrellcrs who had managed by their inier-iiecihe quarrels to 
shake the ioundatioris oi the great N-C-0 Congress oi Ahmedabad, 
now turned their eyes. Ihe Congress leaders had their quarrels 
amongst themselves. Mahomed Ali had^only one quarrel in his iiie— 
his eieuml quarrel with the Government. He was Icckca to for 
l<^ders‘iip by the Np-changers. Centre i'erty locked tg him igr 
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ftesupporh; and the Swarajists were sure of not meeting aSy" 
5 pbsiHon from him. A special session of the Congress was decided 
upon at the Bombay meeting of the Congress Committee. On the 
15th September 1023 the Special Congress was held in Delhi. It 
was presided over by Moulana Abul Kalam Azad but was wholly 
dominated bv the personality of IMahomed Ali. His heroic gesture 
of having received a wireless message from Yerrowada (the great 
jail where Mahatma Gandhi was kept in confinement) was a diplo¬ 
matic stroke of the highest order. At once it silenced the No- 
changers, and the ratification of the Bombay resolution raising the 
Congress ban on Councils was then a merry walk-over to the 
J^waraiists. Mr. Mahomed Ali recognised that in the face of such 
a determined altitude on the part of the Das-Nehru party with 
gradually swelling ranks, the only statesman-like poliev was to 
permit the Swarajist's to go their own wav to wreck the Councils as 
they professed, without anv hindrance from the Congress. The 
Delhi resolution thus permitted those who had neither religious nor ■ 
conscientious objection to both <-o vote for and to seek election at 
the CouncilSi and thus practically overturned the decision. 

Thti Elections 

Then came the elections, and the whole country was kept for 
the next two months in merry excitement over the election campaigns. 
The Swarajists gained almost everywhere sweeping victories, and 
they fought with the name of the Congress on their lips. Great 
molerates like Sir Surendranath Banerji in Bengal, Mr. Sheshagiri 
Tve-* in Madras. Mr. Pa ran jpye in Bombay were thoroughly beaten 
at the polls. Tn some provinces the Swarajists were in absolute 
majority; other seats were captured by the Independents, the 
Central party in Indian poUrics, while the bid Moderates as a partv 
suffered so great a defeat as to threaten its existence, moribund 
though it was, for ali time to come. 

We give b^^low the main land-marks in the history of the 
Congress during the year. 

Gava OoncTP.qs. De^hbaudhu Dafl’s PreRidential Address. JaraaU 
nl-lJkma oayq Counod ^titry against tb« Shariat. 

Consrpfis Subj^otR Onnirnittep abrppta Sjt. Rajai^npalaobari^e 
pronnfiition onpoRing Onnnpil pntry. Gonereofl rpjept.H Subjects 
tpsoIuHou pr. Uoyoott nf BTitiRh Oonde 
In open Oonarnsa Sit. TtajairnnalarhHTi^R rpsolutinn deolarnd 
oa^ripd. Oon£?r»»flp T''*mdiarpd fnturo loans to be raiped by 
Gocornm^nt of fndia. Civil Dipobedienoe Resolution pasFpd. 

Mr Das Pub-oits resienaHon of A. I. 0. C, Presidentship. 

Manifesto of thp now S^arajva Party igpu^'d. 

Rorabsy mpptine of Das party. Moulana Azad’s efforts at Com¬ 
promise fatlB. 

Working Comnuttpp meeting at Bombay. Moulana 
Azad’fl terms for Comoromise nronosed. 

S'.varaj Party mei^ting at Allahabad. Scheme outlined* 
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Workinc: CoramiUeo and A, T. C. C. meetings at 
Terraa of the Trnop. 

Gandhi Day. All-Tndia Hartal. Beeinnine of Flag Struggle. 

Flag Struggle in Hagpur. Biots in Araritsar. 

Sonderlaji sentenceH. Ban Flag nrooppsions in Nagpur. 

Leaders* meeting at Lahore to restore Hindu -MuPlira Unity 
Nagpur Satyagraha begins. See. 144 order disobeved. Arrests 
of batchep of Satyagrahis Further riots in the Punjab. 

Working Committee meeting at Bombay. Special Session 
of Congress proposal accepted, 

A. T. C. 0. meeting at Borobav. Rneoiai Session motion rejected. 
Working Committee resigns. CENTRE PARTY leaders take no 
office. Extension of time for the fulfilment of Gaya programme 
till the end of July. 

Mr. Dap’s tour in Madras Presidency. Sjt. Rajagopalchari’s 
pronaganda against A 1. 0. 0. deeision. 

Working Committee meeting at Nagnur suggest resolutions 
deploring the attitude of P. 0, C.s opposed to Compromise 
and puoPoTting Special Session. 
vRneeial S'^ssion resolution carried bv the Working Committee, 

Seth Jamna^al Baiai sentenced. Debate on Mahatmaji’a 
reloase in the Assembly, Requisition for another A. I. C, C. 
meeting. 

A. T. C. 0. meeting at Vizagaoatsm. Nagnnr resolution on 
holding Special Session confirmed. Delhi offers to arrange for 
Special Congress. 

Tiala Lainat Rai released. 18 Aug. *23 Arrests cease at Nagpur, 
H’ndn-MuBlim R’ofq a*- Raha^annnr. 

MOULANA MAHOMED ALT FREE FROM JAIL, 
fn^ormal Conferences En^^ders at D-’lhi for Compromise. 
Qnestion of restoMng Hindu-Muslim Unity discussed. 

Working Committee meeting at D^lb* consider situation. 
SPECIAL congress SESSION OPENS. Moolana Abul Kalam 
Azad’a address advocates closing no of the ranks. 

Compromifto resolution lifting the ban on Council entry, 
moved by Moolana Mahomed Ali. approved by the Congress, 
RcselntioTiB on bnycott of British Goods and on Committee to 
orgauioc Civil Disobedience passed. 

R-varai Psrtv busy with election campaign, 

Rwa^ai Pa^ty Camnaign-Manifesto issued. 

Monlena Rhaukat Ali relo.opf»d. 

lER—ELECTTOl^S TN THE PROVINCER. 

Hindn-Muclim trouble again at Nagpnr. 

Working Committee meeting at Amritpar. Akali situation 
discuosed bv Leaders. Rwarajist Puc/»ePopQ in Bombay. 

Working Committee meeting at Ahmcdabad 
Madras Council first meeting, SwaT’aiists* No-Confidence motion 
on Ministero defrai||l. 

Sir Rnrendra N.'Ban^^’ defeated at the Polls by Mr Das* party. 
Lord Lytton’fl offer to Mr, Das rr form Bengal 'Tin'stry, 

16th.—Bengal Pact controversy. Mr. C. R. Das* manifesto 
on the attitude of the nartv. 

Mr. Das refuses Tiord TiV Eton’s offer, 

TO 1 JAN.-CONGRESS WEEK AT COC.ANADA, 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH SESSION OP 

The Indian National Congress 

C0CjN/lDA—S8Tn DECEMBER !9SS. 

Welcome Address. 

In welcomipff Congreis, the Delegates and Visifors, to Cocanada 
Mr. Konda Venkatapayya Gnru. the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
delivered the following Address. 



Maulan.\ M.ahomed An Saheb, Brothers and Sisters.— 

The pleasant duty of offering welcome to you on behalf of the 
Andhra De'^ha has been entrusted to me and I do so most heartily. 
Thia is a dav unique in the history of the province, as it gives to its 
11-1 .^T^^.nrtnrlitv for the first time to offer most cordial wel- 
com?to \ou^ who are engaged in the great fight for the freedom Of 
onr motherland. 

A Historic 


Race 


Tiir. Andhras are an historic race who at first ruled over the 

terrto^fyS between the rivers of Godaven^ Krishna and ex- 

tn the sea- on either side, with Dhanvakataka as the 
capital About 300 B. C. they expanded their kingdom to Northern 
India and held Imperial throne therefor nearly 400 years having 
Patna fPatalipntrai for their seat of Government. They had also 
founded ^ thl banks of the Krishna near Dhanvakataka the great 
University of Amraoti which was equalled only by the universttics , 
of Nalanda and Takshasila in Northern India. Their renowned 
architecture of the Buddhist stupa of the Amaravati attracted the 
attention of the British Government which has since removed the 
most valuable relics of that artistic structure for exhibition in the 

great museum of London. In the days of Moghul Empire the 
Andhrss established the dynasty of Vizianagaram and snccesstnlly 
resisted for several centuries the inroads of the neighbourmg powers 
pr«serving their ancient civilisation of Southern I^ndia intact. 
After this port of the country came nnder the British the indiyi- 
duality of the Andhras became obscured by being indiscriminately 
mixed up with the communities speaking other languages by a 
Government unmindful of the progress of the people under its rule. 
But during the days of agitation against the Partition of Benga 
the Snscioiisness^of the Andhras was roused under the influenco of 
tht o-rS National movement and they endeavoured to reassert their 
mdivid^S by starting the Andhra movement. They advocated 
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distribution of the provinces in Tnrlia on hncfnistic 
^es^ltitial for the develonment of indi\ idnalitv of the races livmGf in 
diUerent provinces and also for the solidaritv of the Indian Nation. 
They had sought for the recotrnition of that principle bv the Con- 
pfress prayinsr that the Andhra districts m’jzht be constituted into a 
separate province. The help rendered bv Lok. Tilak in this connec¬ 
tion will always be remembered with feelioers of gfratitude. 

As the result of those endeavours the Congress at its Session in 
Calcutta in to 17 constituted the area peopled bv the Andhras as a 
separate unit for Congress purpose but it was only left to Mahatma 
Gandhi at the verv inception of the N-C-O movement to recogfnise 
the principle of readinsfment of provinces on Hnsrnistic basis as an 
essential requisite for the full development of National conscious¬ 
ness and to effect that readiustment as the first step for the attain¬ 
ment of Swarai. This measure has helped to strengthen the 
Provincial units and also promote unity after fosterine a strong 
sentiment of common nationality araon" them It is this measure 
that has vouchsafed to us this opportunity to invit#^ th<^ ^on^ress 
here and extend our cordial welcome to our brothers and sisters from 
the various provinces. 

Tnn Grkatness of Go'>avart 

'^he district of Godavari is one of the most leading distric's in 
the Andhra province. The river Godavar flows through this district, 
constituting it one of the most fertile tracts in ^outhe^n India. Not 
far from here is the town of Paiahmundrv where Raja Narendra 
the most reputed of the eastern Chalnkya kings was mlmg over 
ibis part of the country. It was to this king that the Andhra poet 
Nannva Bhattaraka dedicated the Mahabharats, the most famous 
work in the Andhra literature. There, after a galaxy of heroes, poets 
and men learned in Vedas and Shastras have kept up its reputation 
for culture and influence. 

Amongst the writers of Modern times mention must be made 
of Kandukuri Veensalingam Pantulu, a citizen of Rajahmundrv. 
He was a great social reformer, renowned autho.''and jonmalist whose 
service? to the cause of Telugu literature are by no means incon- 
luderable, and to whose life and writings we owe the beginnings of 
public life in Andhradesa. Even to-day this district holds its 
own pkace in education, wealth and culture. It is but fitting that the 
Porigress should hold its session in this district and m this 

citv which is undoubtedly one of the finest in the who’e of 
Andlira Desa. It is he people of th’s district and of this 

citv that have had the largest share of responsibility for 
holding the Congress here. While acknowledging our difficulties 
jn providing for comforts and conveniences, we assure von that we 
shnV not lack behind any other province in n^cording thewni ment 
aurl most cord’al welcome to vou all. I hope that in the largeness of 
VfTir hearts yoTi will not mmd the manv s^ertcom'Ug^ that'" ill be 

foviad in tbc arrangements for your reception. 
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TilE WELCOME AbDRESS 
Mahatmaji*s Absence. 



In this vast Assonibl}" every one feels deeply the absence of our 
great leader Mahatma Gandhi, who for the freedom of our land 
toiled night and day after starting ihe movement of Non-violent 
Non-co-opeiation. Ihac at this moment he should be in the Yena.- 
vada Jail is a sad comment on the weakness of the Nation's firmness 
and integrity on which he had so much rebed. 

In the year 1921 most of the leaders of the land, placing great 
faith in the movement, went forward to co-operate with him and 
v/erked with single-hearted devotion. But it must be acknowledged 
tJiat the failure to attain Swaraj v/ithm one year, as Mahatmaji with 
assurance born of his faith in the people had declared, was not to any 
intrinsic defect in the principle or programme of Non-co-operation 
Eut to the want of strength in us to rise equal to the occasion. 


With the incai aeration of Mahatma Gandhi the movement 


I began to flag and differences and dissentions broke out within the 
ranks of the Congress. Some were for entering into the Couiic s 
' and wrecking them by adopting a policy of obstruction, while others 
opposed the same insisting on carrying on the movement as before 
and preparing the country for Cwil Disobedience. Two years of our 
' precious time were thus wasted till at Delhi a rapproachment was 
j made by allowing those that had no objection to enter the Councils 
f to do so Ihe Congress at Delhi has further reafiirmed Hs faith in 
the principle of non-violent Non-co-operation and called upon the 
' country to concentrate all its energies in carrying out the construc- 
! live programme. But the elections have made it impossible to 
attend to the constructive w'ork. There has been no progress made 
m that direction. Now that the elections are over in every part of 
fhc country, discussion has again been started regarding the future 
^voik of the Congress. Some Swarajists, satisfied with even the 
bruited measure of success they have acheived, indicate their desire 
to seek a mandate from the Congress as to their work in the Cuu; cils. 
while the No-Changers being dissatisfied with the actions of scime 
t>f the Swarajists which contravene the fundamental principles 
t>f Non-e >operalion ieel it necessary to have the principles 
^3 Well as the piogramme of the N-C-O reafiirmed by ibis 
^ongress. At Delhi the special Congress having merely 1 fted the 
ban on Council entry in respect of those who felt no cousciencious 
objection to enter into the Councils, any violation of the prineiples 
j the N-C-u ib unwarranted and it is regrettable that some people 
Should have taken shelter under that resolution to infringe the same. 


Non-Co-Opei^ation—The only Policy 


We had till now accepted the Non-violent N-C-O as Cie on'iy 
Cleans of securing Hwaraj and acied upon it. I believe tl.atit will be 
^^dmnted by all that it will be a mistake to abandci’ flu move¬ 
ment for tbemejc ica^cn that we hcvc to athieve ibrit 


I 
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of success which we had expected. Some thmk I 
amendment pi the programme is essential, while others are 
of opinion that we should rigorously carry on that programme 
as hitherto adopted. And this conflict of views seriously handicaps 
the work of the Congress. Now that the question of Council 
entry has been disposed of and the elections also finished there 
should be no difficulty for both parties to unite and carry 
on the constructive programme. inose that have entered the 
Councils will determine among themselves the programme of work 
they should adopt inside the Councils. It seems undesirable to 
reopen the question of Councils in any form as it is likely to lead to 
recrudescence of dissentions which we had striven to put an enr^ 
to at Delhi with the result of paralysing the future work ot 
the Congress. 

The Triple Boycott 


Again, there is the question of triple boycott which some would 
like to re-afi&rra and seek to reinforce. There are others who wish 
to alter it and some others who advocate its total abandonment. 
Ihese latter deem it undesirable to continue a programme which has 
been found unworkable in piactice. It is true that it has not evok¬ 
ed universal enthusiasm amongst the people. But the examples of 
those who have followed the decision ol the Congress in this respect, 
though fewer than expected, are so noble and striking that they are 
ill themselves sufficient to inspire the iieople with the spirit of sacri¬ 
fice and keep alive the movement. 

Like our illustrious leaders Pandit Motilal and Deshabandhu 
Das, there were many in humbler pos.tions in different parts of the 
country who bad in 1921 renounced their prospects and professions 
and dedicated their services to the cause of the country. 1 behevc 
there are many even now who still have not gone back to their pro¬ 
fessions but are icady 10 work as sincerely as before. Even if a lew 
men intensely devoted to the cause, keep the flag flying, they will 
be a power m the land winch will give fresh vigour and liie to the 
movement making it possible lor some day to attain Swaraj 

To abandon the triple boycott is to abandon the movement. 
Nor does the reason for its abandonment, namely, that th^ has not 
been adequate lesponse from the people, appear sound. Ihe elforts 
of some thousands in this vast land of 30 crores of people lor a 
period of but one year shook the foundation of the British Govern¬ 
ment and it is impossible to forget the results of that fight. Many 
had given up their colleges which earned for them iheir living, 
many lefL schools, many entered jails suffering hard privations, 
much money was si>ent aod many losses were incurred under the 
heat of that struggle. Ihe very idea oi abandonment is unihink- 
able when we remember that Mahatma Gandhi is siili in jail. Hi ’ 
me."SP"e has gone round the world. Great men in other lands have 
^rorhii...:cd that the movement of N-C-O started by him fias shown 
fv :i way for the regeneration of mankind. Even amongst 
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^ ^^ v^stern races who for the sake of power and dominio: 
v^S^^^sitate to abuse the highest discoveries of science to shed the 
^blood of their fellow beings, this movement has infused the spirit of 
non-violence and prompted them to some extent to employ the pro¬ 
gramme of iS-C-O. 

Akali Satyagraha 


Again, nearer home, the Akali brothers, who though belonging 
to a w'ariikc race and soldiers by profession, have already demonstrat¬ 
ed, I suppose to the satisfaction even of our moderate friends, the 
practical application of non-violence as a political weapon. They 
nre at this moment engaged in a struggle of similar nature but of a 
much larger scale with the Government for the purpose of vindicat¬ 
ing their rights. With these facts before us, can it be said that the 
movement of N-C-O is dead as is the habit with our opponents to¬ 
day times out of number ? In the Government of India report pub¬ 
lished in the beginning of r922 Mr. Rushbrook Williams stated that 
this movement was dead and the time had arrived for writing an 
epitaph on its grave. It has been the studied attempt of the Gov¬ 
ernment to create an impression on the mind of the people that they 
were heedless of its strength whde at the same time anxiously 
planning in their secret chambers the ways of suppressing it. ihere 
has undoubtedly been a lull in the movement but such stages of 
depression are temporary and incidental to all movements of such 
mp^nitude. If the leaders are prepared to lead, placing real 
confidence in the movement, there "would be no lack of following 

in the country. ^ 

The Constructive Program^^e 


For successfully carrying out the Constructive Programme it is 
obviously necessary that both parties should unite and work hand 
in hand. Such of the Swarajists as have entered the Councils should 
devote at least some of their time for the Congress without allowing 
thtiiiselves to be w^holly absorbed in Council work. Difference 
of view' 1‘etween the two parties whatever they may be should rot 
be allowed to interfere with the constructive programme. It is the 
basis of all efiective action under the oeges of tiie Congress. Both 
parties wnth mutual good will and harmony should co-opeiate and 
inluse the people with greater zeal for the use of the country even 
as they had done in the year 1921 under the guidance of Mahatma 
Dane ’ Though it must be recognised that there is no leader 
who can approach in his capacity to inspire and influence the hearts 
of the people, still there are in the country great persons w’ho by 
virtue of their attainments and personal sacrifice in the cause of 
freedom can undoubtedly cctumand the confidence of the public. 
If they but stand firmly anited and call upon the country to work 
the programme, 1 have no doubt there will be a response worthy 
of the cause which is so dear to us alb 

Some aiG of opinion that in order to creo Ic- in The people 
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iterest in the work of the Congress there must be sonl 
;fting in its programme, but leally speaking there cl 
more potent than the desire for Swaraj ya to stimulate them 
action provided that such desire is sufhciently strong and 
impelling. It must be admitted that desire for Swaraj is now universally 
cherished in the country. Whatever might have been the attitude 
of the diEerent political parties in the land till now, at this moment 
all are united in the demand for immediate Swaraj. 


India' Status In The World 

Besides., India has no recognised place amongst tlie civilised na¬ 
tions of ihe world. Indians are not allowed to live in foreign countries 
except as coolies to be exploited for the benefit of the VVhitemen ; 
even the British Government have failed to redress the wrongs done 
to our brethren in Kenya and other countries directly under their 
charge. The Kenya decision has branded the Indian as slaves, 
declaring it impossible lor them to attain a status of equality with 
the Whites. Ihe strenuous endeavours of the leaders of the Mode¬ 
rate party to get the decision revised have proved futile and the 
speeches of the Dominion Ministers make it absolutely clear that 
Indians so long as they continue as a subject race must remain 
inferior to the Whitemen. The bureaucracy in India has now 
thrown ofi its mask absolutely unmindful of the people and, in utter 
disregard of the views and representations both of Moderates and 
Nationalists, is carrying on its administration in a manner which 
makes it increasingly oppressive and unbearable. When the Gov¬ 
ernment is openly and fearlessly attacked, they turn round and 
till eaten that they would withdraw the Keform. bucli an acc on 
the part of the Government would no doubt be a consunimation 
devoutly to be wished for. It is these refoims which have lemoved 
from our ranks men with whom we had worked together ever since 
the Congress began its activities. Equality is possible only between 
parues enjoying equal freedom and unless and until we secure 
Ircv dom neither wc nor our brethren abroad can find remedies for 
the wrongs done to us. Whatever view we may take of the piesent 
situation ic is manifest that Swaraj and Sw^araj alone is th?i panacea 
for ^1 evils and that Swaraj can only be attained by vigorous and 
persistent action on the pare of the people born of passionate desire 
lor national self-realisation. Such ciesire cannot always be fid by 
an existing programme. A cool and deliberate resolve to achieve 
Swaraj in spite of all obstacles is a surer guarantee c" our success in 
this struggle for freedom, 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The one problem which we have to face at the very outset of 
our endeavours in carrying out the constructive programme is the 
question <^f Hinclu-MusJim unity which has of late assumed a very 
aspect, particularly in some of the prov nccs iv Nortbetn 
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n the name of rel'^inn mo'?'- atrocious fleeds were commi 




the truth that the brotherhood qf man is the hiorhest of 
relisjions. Hindu-Miislim feuds pjenerallv arise out of disresfard 
on the part of the people of one community to the relictions senti¬ 
ments 3nd customs of the other. In some places it apoears that 
economic reasons have also led to misunderstandincfs which develop¬ 
ed into serious disturbance later. It th«»refore becomes the first 
duty of the All-India leaders to consult with men of local influence 
and concert measure to remove those causes and restore harmonv 
amongst the two communities. In this connection grateful mention 
has to be made of the successful endeavours by Dr. Syed Mahmud 
and his friends to make up difference and restore friendly relations 
between Hindus and Mussalmans at Ajmere. 

It is no doubt true that we ought to impress noon th<* people 
the idea that we are all Indians first before we are Hindus, Mussal¬ 
mans, Parsis, Christians, Sikhs and so on. To create such an 
impression the headers of either communitv should closelv associate 
themselves with their respective communities tnk'ur active part in 
the institutions belonging to th^^m. Even as the Muslim leaders are 
taking active inte est in the Khilafat and U^ema movem^^nts. the 
Hindu leaders in the Congress should likewise tak^ part in the tran¬ 
saction of the Hindu Maba-Sabha and other organisations pertaining 
to the Hindu community. The mistake committed bv the people 
should be pointed out by their own leaders insisting upon the duty of 
respecting the rights (both civic and religious) of their conntr\’'m^n 
in other coramunites. It is hoped that the useful suggestions made 
by the committee pr^noint''d by the Congress for drafting the Indian 
National Pact will be adopted after due deliberations by this As¬ 
sembly with such modifications as may be found necessary. Success 
in this direction will be set as much in the enunciation of tlm 
principles of action as in the genuine and v^rrorous endeavours to 
enforce these principles. Hence too much of emphasis cannot be 
laid on the necessity of the leaders concentrating all thmr energies 
on this problem even if it should require that every other item in "the 
constructive programme should be set aside for a time. For freedom 
of India is impossible without the establishment of perfect harmonv 
^nd goodwill between the various communities that inhabit the 
same. 


Value of a Common Language. 

It has been well-nigh agreed by all people that there should be 
^ common language for promoting asy inb^course between the 
people living in the various provinces of the cov utrv and for 
strengthening the national uni tv. It is also recognised that no 
language other than Hindi is sir ted for the purpose. Hence it 
fellows that the work of the Congress should be transacted m that 
la.nguage. Hence it becomes obvious tha": the people in provincf^s 
"^vnere Hindi ^s not known shoul Mcarn that Ian/? tge in orier to 
more intimately with the people of other provinces and to un ier^ 
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and take part in tbe deliberations of the Conpfress._ 

items of the constructive pro.sframme, Khaddar and the re- 
of untouchability demand our closest attention, 



Khaddar Programme 

^ It will be recognised that the programme of Khaddar is the 
easiest to achieve and yet it is surprising that we have not made 
the progress which we ought to have achieved. The slackness is to 
be accounted for mostlv by sheer indifference on the part of the 
people and also by the dullness in the movement itself. The three 
things that ought to be noted as essential for the spread of Khaddar 
in the country are: (i) that every rvot should make it his duty to 
grow cotton in his land at least to the requirements of his family. (2) 
that the head of every house-hold should provide in each harvest 
season the cotton required for it. and that every family should 
set up one or more charkhas and spin the yarn required for its use. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, the question of foreign competition 
can in no way arise and the people wiU n^ver be affected by the rise 
or fall of prices in ihe c^oth market. Even for those who like to 
dress themselves in fine Khadder. the country will in course of time 
be able to satisfy their taste if they but persi«:t m spinning yarn 
systematically. Proceed'ne on these lines India will ere long be able 
to completely clothe herself in Khaddar—an achievement which in 
itself will brin(T us nearest to Swaraj. If there are neopie in this 
country who still lack f^ith in Khaddar, let them recall to their mind 
that picture of that Hermit of Sabarmati clad in loin cloth and 
giving his Message to the country on the eve of his entry into jail. 

i 

The Cause of Untouchability , 

The problem of untouchability also requires special attention 
particularly in Southern India where the customs and beliefs of the 
people are a grea*- ob^facie to ifs progress. Tt is not easy to make 
anv advance in this direction unless the country realises the injustice 
of the treatment now accorded to our Panchama brethren. The 
movement of Non-co-operation is also a spiritual movement and the 
unjust and unequal treatment of our fellow countrymen prove the 
hollowness of our professions as Non-co-operators. < 

The whole programme of the Congress should he worked out by I 
the Congress Committee in different parts of the country, but as i 
most of the committees exist merely in name, their reorganisation 
should be undertaken forthwith. The Congress work has been 
seriously handicapped for want cf adequate help and encourage¬ 
ment to the workers. As the village committees are the real founda¬ 
tions of Swaraj, no time should be lost in enlisting members to the 
Congress in the villages and forming Congre.S3 committees, T not in 
every village, at least in all important rural centres. In India more 
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^ live in villages than in towns and therefore political educa^ 

_ ^snrcad in tbe rural areas and the message of the Congress 

should be carried to every nook aa 1 corner of the country, fhe 
progress of the Indian nation depends upon the progress of the 
people in the villages. Their desire-j and ambitions will shape the 
destinv of the nation. Therefore some of our best Congress workers 
must settle themselves in some village centres to spreaJ the idea 
of non-co-operation and non-violence and to organise the work of 
the Congress. No permanent resu ts can be achieved unless the 
work is systematised through organisations widely spread out 
throughouv the country, as m ich in the v.llage as in towns. When 
the village Congress comm ttesi became living centres influencing 
the thoughts of the people, and inspiring them to action, the day 
will not be far off when the great wave of national movement wal 
sweep into it even the people in the towns and cities, spell-bound 
as they are by the glamour of Western ideas and civilisation. 

Struggle Destined to ue Long 


It has now become plain that the 3 ruggle for Swaraj is destined 
to be Ion : and arduous, and that men and money, on a scale much 
larger tl»an hitherto, will have to b'e found for carrying ic on. Fernia- 
nent arrangements have to be made in villages for the collection of 
Swaraj fund in such a manner that the financial burden may as far 
as possible be evenly distributed amongst the people. 

The wr rk of the Congress must be as regular and systematised 
as that of the Government, and men competent to carry it on must 
be appointed b}" the Congress. Some of them will be all-India workers 
entrusted with duties pertaining generally to all India, while others 
will be placed in the provinces to look after the Congress work lu 
them. Such of these as require pecuniary help must be provided 
with the same as it is unreasonable to expect gratuitous work on a 
large scale for an indefinite length of time. It will not be dilTicult 
I suppose to find really genuine and competent workers who may 
be trusted with such duties, provided we supply them with the 
necessary minimum of their requirements. The responsibility of 
selecting suitable men for those duties and hading the money 
necessary for them shall lie with the Working Committee of the 
A. 1. C. Committee. As the Congress work in the provinces has 
gone verv much out of joint at the present moment, the first duty 
of the Working Committee should be to organise this service and 
finance them. The Worldng Committee sha I also give instructions 
to the various provincial committees to regulate the work in their 
districts, finding suitable men and the money required for the purpose. 
It is also highly desirable that the whole work or the Congress sbuuld 
he divided into various departments and each of them should be 
placed in charge of one of the members of the Executive Committee. 
After all, the progress of the work depends upon the spmt and 
entbnqinsm hich the leaders can infuse m the people by their 
Uc;au.>i!s: r /b’avonrs. 
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Our President. 

nq fht having Maulana Mohamet ATT 

-^ as the president 01 this session. As it is too well known he is 

MTu 2 n?X?kat hS illustrious br^the; 

Blaulana ^“aukat Ali has strenuously been labouring for the rause 

of the motherland. As editor of the 'Comrade' he attacked the 
Government fearlessly opposing their policy of repression and arbi- 

Its iiancls. His work in the cause of non-ro-oneration aq nn#» of 
the most trusted of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi, and that of 

mLt'^eemeH'’it^r movement that the Govern- 

meat deemed it necessary to remove them from the field by incar¬ 
cerating them once more. His release from the jail was hailed with 

IThS "tte w^rrortb'; more t£n 

on Hand tne work of the Congress, addressing himself firs*-to the 

restoration of peace and harmony both in the ranks of the Congress 

•„^if release travelling far and wide in the cnimtrv carrv- 

mg the message of peace by emphasising the need for absolureTood 

Tt iJ^^aid^“that the Muslim and the Hindu. 

Congress ln?hLee° Problem awaits the consideration of the 

Congress and hence this session serves no special object But if 

Sch had mad'e the Con^ "" Hindu-Muslim question 

which had made the Congress work impossible in several parts of 

the country and has been causing great anxiety to all those ^3? 

ed m National advancement, is found, we shall have achieved a great 

to lE’an?SSSth*‘^ between the two greatest communities 
Se futme? ® ® uninterrupted furtherance of the cause in 

My tao,S"tb°,o„'S tt'comry m-A™. h°S 

vfoMt nontLf^'e'a;!rLdY„sS 7 th^ 'll' 

With the true spirit of pirioCsm ^ personality 

act of relinquishment of the purdTh ®^]roordinary 

in the annals of Non-co-operrBonIs illustrl.T* T.k 
meats of patriotism and self-renunniafn* lughest senti- 

worlhy mother will now preside over fh u sou of such a 

National Assembly. Hi? mesLa? !^«^®^'ons of this vast 

into action with I rein Wd We and vigour 

tions raised by us when ? ^u^^ying the expecta- 

intur midst. tma Gandhi was moving and working 

th, wa^^AKhe 

MauMs Molmmed Ali Sahib to l8kTthrcha°r/°“ 
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! THIRTY-EIGHTH SESSION OF 

I The Indian National Congress 

. COCANADA—^STH. VhOEMBBH 1923, 

; Presidential Address. 

I Maulana Mahomed Ali delivered the following Presiden¬ 

tial Address.* 

I Friends and Fdlow workers, 

\ U bas been the custom for every occupant of the PreBidential eba’r of the 

Indian National Congress to thank tae delegates that have conferred on him t’ e 
I highest honour it la m the power of the Indian nation to confer on an Indian. 
It has also been customary tor him to disclaim that his merits deserved such 
signal honour and to declare his uniituess to rank with those that have previoubly 
j occupied tlie PrcHidential chair. I have no doubt that the innate modesty of my 
predecebsors infused into theue dibclanuers and declarations a sincerity that savf^d 
them from the banality of mere conventions, but it is no such modesty that 
makes me further stale them by repetition. When two years ago, just on the 
eve of ray imprisonment, a few of the Provinces had honoured me also with their 
nominations, 1 was still in a position to withdraw my name and to give at least 
partial expression to the shock of surprise I lelt on that occasion. This time, 
f however, fate had taken the matter almost entirely out of my hands ; for, eooii 
after 1 wa«J discharged from prison, 1 retkdved from the Reception Committee 
here the telegraphic message that in a few days it would meet to put the ncol of 
■ its agreement on the choice of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Relieve me, if the circumstances that had led to the Special Session at Delhi 
and, still more, if that session itsilf had not revt aled to me conditions that made 
the withdrawal of my name something in the nature of desertion, I would have 
withdrawn it even at that late stage. I consider it a presumption to preside 
here, and one reason for my reluctance and hesitation must be obvious to all. 
It must bj remembered that my association with the Indian National Congrt sa 
is of very recent date. It was only in 191U tbar for the first time I atteudrd t'lc 
Congress as a delegate, and then, too, ray particiuat on was not in the ordinary 
I course. As some of you may remember, ray brother and 1 had just been 
releaaed from 'confinement as State Prisoners in the Betol paol in wdiich our 
' internment during the last four years of the War had culminaud. We had, of 
course, proceeded ^^traight to the Congress that had already commenced its F'i-s;on 
• in martyred Amritsar, and since we could not have been tlected as deh'gates in 
the usual way, the good people of Amritsar bad forthwith adopted us an their 
own. The Nagpur Session that was held in tlie following year was tl'.o firs:, 
and, as it happened, also the only one previous lo this which my brother and I 
attemled as delegrtes elected in the ordinary crurpe. Tbopc who had hitherto 
occupied the Presidential chair had been veterans that bad grown grey in the 
service of the Congreis. Can i, therefore, be raenly conventional if one who is 

* harts of tins addtcbfi wUiuli are of a portlature Icse inipoilmt 
»Te printed in f^maller type, 
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If^rooTifr bab^s and pucklinps of the CongrcRS thanks you for 
d^yinark of your favour ? 

only consideration which could juFtify this favour was that, although 
my apBociatioD with the CoDpr^'^R was recent, it was coupled with ray aRpociation 
with one of the very greatest, if also one of the latest OongrePB-men. for whom all 
eyes search in vain in this Pandal to-day. Kver since I first attended a Per^'nn of 
the Congress as a delegate in 1019, his ha,d been the one*, dominating personality. 
More than ever we need our great chief, Mahatma Gandhi, tf-day ; and if God 
that willed that in his place one of his humblest fol’owers, though not tll^; h afi 
loving among them, should assist you in your deliberarions, I can only feci what 
the Arab poet felt when he wistfully wrote : 


“ Ihe death of great ones made us great T' 

But although the man who was most responpiblo for Mahatma Gandhi’s 
inearceration hoped that by ‘burying him alive’ as he called it, he would kill 
the spirit that the Mahatma had infused into the nation, I feel certain that it 
lives just as surely as the Mahatma lives himself. Relying on God's assistaiice, 
and on your own kind indulgence, which, I think, I may with confidence be- 
ppeak, I invoke that spirit to-day in the hope that with its aid I may prove 
not altogether unworthy of the high oflBce to which your suffrage has all too 
generonsly called me. 

Friends, the only one who can lead yon is the one who had led 
you at Amritsar, at Calcutta, at Nagpur and at Ahmedabad, though 
each session of the Congress had its own elected President. Our 
generalissimo is to-day a prisoner of war in the hands of the enemy, 
and none can fill the void that his ab«?cnce from our midst has 
caused. As for myself, i am but a comrade whom your loving 
kindness has called out from the ranks, and 1 plead for its <"ontiDu- 
ance not only during he discussions of this session, but also through¬ 
out the year in which I am required by your constitution to assist 
you as your President. 


The Function of the President. 

On one point, liowever, you too are entitled to an assurance 
from me, and I ofier it to you without hesitation. I have been a 
fighter all my life, and, of course, 1 .have been i the habit of 
throwing all the vehemence of an impulsive and impetuous nature 
into my fights. But your choice of me as your President has robbed 
me of my freedom, and to regain that freedom, if for nothing else, 
1 would have willingly foregone the great privilege of-presiding on 
this occasion. Hovv;::ver, in the cast you have assigned to me. the 
unfamiliar role of the peace-maker, and even a fighter like me has ^ i 
confess that if anything is better than a fight it is pea I have, 
therefore, deprived myself of the opportunity to fight in order to 
help the cause of peace and unity, and i do not regret the surrender. 
As your President, 1 r.m here to serve you to the best of n\y power, 
and not in the capacity oi a slave-driver, and if. in following the 
convention of political societies like yours, I have to inaugurate this 
i-ession v’lth an address, it is essentially in the spirit of a servant oi 
yours that I do so, asid rtot as dictator, I uai here to -ou 
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ijiidgments on the various issues that may come up fo^ 

1 * ^^nd, -'O far as it lies in the power of a fellow-wbil 
_t^mradc of yours, 1 hope to help you to form only sound judg¬ 
ments, and to form them without waste of time, temper and energy.. 
But these jud'-ments must be yours, not mine ; or, if you will, ou^s 
collectively in the truest sense. 1 have referred to the Mahatma's 
dominating personality, and we must admit how difficult it was to 
shake off his spell even for those rare individuals that desired to do . 
so. I feel certain that Mahatma Gandhi neither asked nor wanted , 
anyone to surrender his judgment to him; and 1 have been told 
that just before his arrest he regretfully realised that quite a 
number of his followers and admirers, who had readily, and in 
all sincerity, signified their agreement with him, had failed to 
realize that they were offering their allegiance only to the man 
and were not accepting his measures as well on the strength of 
their own clear conviction. It will be an impertinence for me even 
to disclaim any such influence as the Mahatma undoubtedly exercis¬ 
ed over the people, and 1 am anxious that every vote cast on any 
side should be the result of the voter's own deliberate judgment, 
carrying with it the fullest individual responsibility. As for myself, 
if 1 kept back trom you my own view of any matter of vital iraport- 
anc's merely for fear that it might not be acceptable to you, I shall 
certainly not be serving you truly. For another thing, it would not 
be consistent with true democracy. But we shall only be making a 
mockery of democracy if freedom was denied to the delegates of the 
Congress T^^erei^ to please its President-, or silence was imposed on 
the many juwt to secure the good-wiU of the few. 

Congress Slssicn Not Division Lobby. 


Nevertheless, we have to undersUnd that the country did not 
cif' t six tliousand delegates, and we have not travelled to Cocanuda 
from every corner of it as to division lobbies, merely to cast our 
votes and to register our individual judgments already formed 
before we set out on our journey. What good could we do to our- 
solve: and to others if, like Omar, the Tent-Maker Poet of Persia, we 
"'W.'rmore came out by the same door wherein we went”? if wo 
do not wish to turn our journey into utter futility and so much 
labour lost, the opinions we had formed, individually or in groups, 
bef-^0 'vve starte-d, mu t be tested here by comparison with the 
opinio:; of our fellow-delegates and influenced by them. And it is 
no shame, but on the contrary very often mucL to our credit, if 
we change our views in deference to the judgments of others whom 
we credit with greiter sagacity or experience, or to the cumulative 
weight of the judgment of a large majority of people, although Lliey 
in no way superior to us as individuals, even though at the timo 
itseT' .e are not fully convinced th: t our own views are wrong. I 
ani second to no man in my respect for deeply cherished conviciioti^. 
^ut convictions arc not on every occasion to be treated as mailers 
of CQr.[cie:ice, and I have tiie-vpport here ot Cicmwel), one of tue 
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inscientious statesmen known to l^stor3^ who used to 
ow-workers to remember that it was possible they mig 
iken. 



Plea for Self-Restraint and accommodation. 

Every delegate has the right to give expression to his views with 
perfect freedom, and to do so on as many questions as he likes. 
He has also the right to move as many resolutions as he pleases ; to 
move amendments to as many resolutions proposed by others as he 
thinks fit; and to divide the house as frequently as he chooses. But 
no real work is possible if such rights are exercised without proper 
consideration for the opinion and convenience of others, and particu¬ 
larly without regard for the best interests of a distressed and distracted 
nation. Our great chief had often to deplore that the enthusiam of 
our people in their assemb'ages lacked self-restraint and discipline, 
and, in truth, it was their innate peace-loving nature and their good 
huuaour that so often proved their saving grace. Self-restraint and 
discipline can be taught to themcisses only by such leaders as the Con¬ 
gress delegate-, and the self-restraint and discipline of the delegates 
themselves is the best guarantee of the self-restraint and discipline 
of the masses. Above all, I trust that in giving expression lo our 
views, no matter how strong, we shall avoid such partisanship as 
feeds on malice and revels in violent recrimioations. Our great 
chief is noted throughout the world for his gospel of Non-Violence, 
and it would be a sad commentary on our allegiance to one who 
would not tolerate violence in thought or word towards an enemy 
if we excluded from our boasted Non-Violence our best friends. I 
would noL for the world change popular enthusiasm into quietism or 
indifference. We need discipline, not death. We must have neces¬ 
sary steam to propel the national machinery ; but it must be under 
control. Closely allied to this is the principle of compromise 
and accommodation. Ours is nothing if not a war of principles, 
and we cannot afford to forsake princip ei even for the sake of 
peace. But short of that we are being called upon by the 
state of our nation to-day to make every sacrifice in order to 
accommodate those who are as staunch nationalists as ourselves, 
but vvho do not always see eye to eye with us. It is our particular 
distinction that our great chief has spiritualized politics and we can 
no longer be content with a politics that is completely divorced from 
ethics. But in politics we may not always be able to secure the 
best. Life is one long second best, and there should be no bar 
against the second best if by being content with it for the time 
being, we can carry large sections of the nj3tioii with us on the road 
to victory. Above all, let us not think of winning party victories 
when we have still to wm the great victory of freedom against 
slavery, and of justice against a whole nation’s wrongs. Forgive me, 
friends, for this homiletic preface^ but I think I owed it to you a? 
well as to myself. And now let us begin. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
The Musalmans and the Congress 
The Effect of the Mutiny on the Musalmans 
have referred to the fact that my association with the Con- 

admission is not merely 


§L 


this 


I gress is of very recent date; but 

: personal. It involves ihe political history of the community to 

which I belong, and if 1 give a brief outline of it to you, it is only 
for the purpose of elucidating a problem which is the most vital of 
all the problems we have to solve to-day. When, in *188=;, some 
Indian leaders, assisted by their British sympathisers, founded the 
Indian National Congress, the Musalmans of India did not participate 
in the movement except in a few individual cases. If their lack of 
Western education made them unfit to take part in a movement 
( essentially that of the classes educated according to Western notions, 
I their political temper made them an element that was not unlikely 
to prove dangerous to any political movement They had already 
lost the rule of India, but the tradition of that rule had 
! survived. This had increased the aversion they had always 

J felt for the new type of education. The rule of India had 

, finally • passed from Muslim into Kn^^l sli hands by slow and 

, hardly perceptible degrees in the hundred years that intervened 

between the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, but the 
Musalmans had not ceased to regard the new rulers of India as 
I something very inferior to themselves in civilisation and culture. 

! This ftorm of ill-will and disdain had been gathering force for a 
I whole century, and was at last precipitated in 1S57. The Mutiny 
I began near Calcutta as an ajSair of the Indian army, but in the 
! storm-centre of Delhi and 'd my own Province, where it had to be 
fought out if English rule was to continue in India, it soon attracted 
I to itself many forms of discontent, and religion was inextricably 
^ mixed up with politics. Althou'jh so many Musalmans had, at 
enormous risk to themselv.s, assisted the British at a time 
when hardly anyone could have p-^edicted their eventual success 
, with any degree of assurance, it was the Muslim aristocracy 
those pares that suffered most from the terrible aftermath 
of the Mutiny. In fact, in its permanent results, even more 
than in some ot its terrors, it could, without any great exaggeration, 
be compared to the social upheaval that the French Revolution 
nieant to the old nobility of France, The remnants of Muslim 
aristocracy, deprived of all intluence and of many of its possessions, 

I ^^rtainly did not expect the return of Muslim rule. Nevertheless, a 
I 'vhole generation of Musalmans kept sullenly aloaf from all contact 
with the culture of the new rulers of India which in their heart of 
hearts they still despised. They wore in no mood to take advantage 
Qf the education provided by the Universities of Calcutta, Bombav 
and Madras, founded in the very year in which the Mutiny convulsed 
; the regions which formed the political centre of Muslim India. Tt 
Was a natural consequence of this attitude of Musalmans who sulked 
i ^beir tents that wlieu, nearly tliiily years later, a new 
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19 , who owed their education to the English, inaugur^ 

__ I movement on Western lines, Indian Mussalraans shout 

Kjan&^y lack of such education to participate in that movement. 
Nevertheless, the Congress which called itself " Indian " and 
" National ” felt the need of Muslim participation, for it could not 
justify its title without it. 


Syed Ahmad Khan opposes Muslim Participation. 

Efforts were therefore made early enough to enlist Musalmans 
as delegates. But at this juncture Sir Syed Ahmad IChan, the great 
pioneer of Western education among Musalmans, stepoed into the 
political arena, and in two historic speeches, one delivered at 
Lucknow on the 28th December, 1887, and the other at Meerut on 
the i6th March, 1888, decisively checked whatever signs the Musal¬ 
mans had shown of political activitv in support of the Congress 
movement; It is by no means a diflicult task to criticise those 
speeches, for they contained many fallacies to which no politically- 
minded Musalman could subscribe to-day. But I am not one of 
those who declare, merely on the strength of .some ill-advised expres¬ 
sions characteristic of so militant a controversialist as Svecl Ahmad 
Khan, that he was opposed to the co-operation of Hindus and 
Musalmans. 


The True Nature and Motives of the Opposition. 

Although his own public career after retirement from Public 
Service was identified with a movement for the uplift of his own 
community, he was a good Indian as well as a good Muslim, and 
many of bis speeches prove him to have been an a'dent pafriot 
inspired with the love of Indian unity. And those who knew him 
personally can testify to the staunchness of bis friendship with many 
Hindus, which could not have survived the narrow prejudices of 
which he has sometimes been accused. 

No more true is the charge that he was opposed to Mu-lim parti- 
cipation in oolitics for all time. Whatever arguments he may have 
used in the tw-> political utterances to which I have referred, to con¬ 
vince his Muslim hearers there were two arguments, and two only, 
that oviously convinced Syed Ahmad Khan himself of the undesira¬ 
bility of Muslim participation in the Congress at the time. He 
realised to the full that nothing would suit the temper of the 
Musalmans of his day better than the vocation of critics of their 
British supplanters in the governance of India ; and he also reali.sed 
that such a pursuit would be as dangerous to the continuance and 
progress of a peaceful political movement like the Congress a.s it was 
easy. This was the first argument that impelled Syed Ahmad Khan to 
keep his community under restraint in politics. The second argu¬ 
ment was no less potent. Musalmans must educate themselves if 
they desired the uplift of their community.,and yet it was no ’asy 
^ to reconcile Mus^lm^ns to Western education even in au vW- 
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M their owa which, unlike Government colleges and schl 
_vmot divorce religious from secular learning. The easy puri 
iolicy in which the Vluslimi could aqt as destructive critics of 
hated infidel Government was sure' to ofier superior attractions 
to the dull and drab constructive programme of the educationist, 
and he therefore set himself to oppose ad diversion of Maslim activi¬ 
ties into the more attractive, but for the time being less useful, poli¬ 
tical channel. Reviewing the actions of a bygone generation to-day. 
when it is easier to be wise alter the event, I must confess I still 
think the attitude of Syed Ahmad Khan was eminently wise, and 
much as I wish that some things which he had said should have been 
left unsaid I am constrained to admit that no well-wisher of Musal- 
mans, nor of India as a whole, could have followed a very different 
course in leading the \lusalmans. 

Be it remembered that the man who enunciated this policy was 
not at the time a persona grata to the major portion of the com¬ 
munity which he sought to lead. He was hated as a heretic because 
of the heterodoxy of his aggressive rationalism in interpret.ng th.e 
Holy Quran and his militant opposition to popular superstitions 
believed in’by the bulk of the orthodox and to shackling customs 
consecrated by time, though wholly unauthorised by Islam. He 
was abused and vilified by hundreds of thousands of his co-religion¬ 
ists and for long the college that he had founded at Aligarh was the 
bet’e noire of the pious Muslim. And yet the entire community 
followed his political lead without a murmur. Neiihcr fallacious 
areuments nor even political clap-trap could have possessed such 
potency, and it is my firm belief that his advocacy succeeded mainly 
because of the soundness of the policy advocated. 

For two decades thereafter the Musalmans had hardly any poli¬ 
tics or any political institution worth the name. On important 
occasions when Syed Ahmad Khan, and of course, his Briti h sup¬ 
porters thought' that any demand of the Congress if satisfied would 
not be productive of good for the Musalmans, he would call together 
a few of his friends, mostly Trustees of the Aligarh Col ege. who used 

to form a society bearing some such name as the “Muslim I 'efence 

Association,” and a resolu' on of this bo iy would be published in the 
PIONEER and in Syed Ahmad Khan’s own local weekly newspaper 
in due course. That was all that the Musalmans would do in those 
days in the field of politics. 

1 am far from denying that Syed Ahmad Khan knew perfectly 
well thru his policy was more than acceptable to hi-i official sup¬ 
porters, who would have in all likelihood put every pos-ib'o obstruc¬ 
tion in the .ay of bis college and his Educational Conlercnce if he 
had followed another less acceptable to them. But a close studv’’ of 
his character leads me to declare that he was far from posses¬ 
sing the svcophancy wiHi which some of his political oriticJ have 
credited him Indeed, ev’en the opportuiiisra of waicli liis policy 

savoured could iiotffii|^beei2'g''yr‘^'^'a.able to a uatiuc so in- 
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fent as his. In the year 1907, soon after the commencem^ ^ 
tw era in Muslim politics inaugurated by the foundation of the 
League, to which I shall pre^^ently refer, there occured a 
strike of the students of Syed Ahmad Khan's Col’ege at Aligarh, 
owing to the support given against them by their own English 
Principal and Professors to the Police that had picked up a quarrel 
with one of them. Just about that time fell the anniversary of Syed 
Ahmad Khan's death celebrated annually in the College as the 
'^Founder's Day." For that occasion I had writ‘^en in Urdu an Oie 
addressed to the late Founder of my college, and referring to this 
unniistakable indication of the students' self-respect and of their 
willingness to make the necessary se’f-sacrifice demanded by the 
haughty disdain of the foreigner, I had said : 

^ It is you that had taught the community all this ^^mischicf^i if we 
ai'B its c^'ffiinationt you are its commencement, 

*The Arch—Rebel." 

That I am not alone in this estimate of Syed Ahmad Khan's 
character and policy will be proved by an interesting conversation 
that 1 shall rela e. Once when my brother was still in the Public 
Service, an old English olhcial asked h'm who he thought was the 
greatest rebel in India against British rule. And, correcting my 
brother s answer, that experienced official had declared that it was 
no other than Syed Ahmad Khan, loyalist of loyalists ! When my 
brother protested against this astonishing judgment, he said : 

‘•Do you think yonng Mnst^alman* who are being tanght at AlieaTh alraost 
a3 well as our own b >y8 at Harro^v and Winchester, who live their live‘> and can 
beat them at th^ir own gara*^8, would obsequionsly eerve them when they edmo 
out a*} In. lan Civilians or mombera of snob other superior serviers? No, Mr. 
Bhau^a^ Ah, the. days of British rule in India are uumbered, and it is your loyal 
byed Ahmad Khan ttat is the areb-rebel to-day !»’ 

Like only too many of us, this British official too had failed to 
realise the paralysing effect of the education given in the colleges 
and schools established or favoured by this foreign Government, aiid 
had only fo eseen the dissatisfaction and discontent that it must 
mevuably produce With a Muslim University, chartered, aided 
and controlled by Government s ill flourishing; at /.litjarh, so far as 
nf teachers and the taught and a University Chest 

fi Kd with the contributions of the rich are concerned, though robbed 
o£ all generous ideals and national and communal ambitions, and 

it dreamq^inf^^ everything save its ideals 

and It. dreams into wh.ch my old college had seemed lo have trans- 

fornied itself three years ago, [ cannot boast that the “arch-rebel” 
01 Aagarhhas aUogether succeeded in his “rebellious” endeavour. 
Bur It IS my firm conviction that he had always aimed and intended 
to prod.ice staunen Miishms and pa^ftotic Indians . ven if he could 
not pcihaps contemplate a near tinough futiftt for India in which 
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ng barbarians all at play'* could be other than “i* 
subjects.*’ 

Aligarh and the Muslim League. 



Nearly thirty years after the foundation of the Universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India—a period which corresponds with the 
growth of a new generation—the Congress had inevitably come into ex¬ 
istence. it was no easy task that Syed Ahmad Khan had accomplished 
in founding an Anglo-Oriental College of his own community within two 
decades of the Indian Mutiny in the very regions which bad formed 
the storm-centre in In obedience, as it were, to a law of 

nature, once more nearly thirty years after the foundation of this 
College, there came into being a political institution of the Musal- 
mans who had not availed themselves of the educational facilities 
provided by the btate Universities, and could not consequently share 
in the political awakening which those Universities had indirecTy 
brought about. And it is not without significance that fairly pro¬ 
minent among the founders of the Muslim League at Dacca at the 
end of 1906 were some alumni of byed Ahmad Khan’s own College. 

This inaugurated a new era in the political life of the Indian 
Musalmans. Some months previously a Muslim Deputation had 
waited at Simla on the Viceroy, Lord Min to, to place before him and 
his Government a statement of the Muslim demands in connection 
with the Minto-Morley Reforms then foreshadowed. To follow the 
fashion of British journalists during the War, “ there is no harm now 
in saying’* that the Deputation was a ‘‘command ** performance I 
It was clear that Government could no longer resist the demands of 
educated Indians, and, as usual, it was about to dole out to them 
a morsel that would keep them gagged for some years. Hitheito 
the Musalmans had acted very much like the Irish prisoner in the 
dock who, in reply to the judge's inquiry whether he had uny counsel 
to represent him in the trial, had frankly replied that he had 
certainly n^t engaged counsel, but that he bad “ friends in the 
jury’*! But DOW the Muslims* “friends in the jury ** had them- 
se.ves privately urged that the accused should engage duly qu dihed 
counsel like ail others. Prom whatever source the inspiration may 
have come, there is no doubt that the Muslim cause v as this time 
properly advocated. In the common territorial electorates the 
Musalmans had certainly not succeeded in securing anything like 
adequate or real representation, and those who denounced and de¬ 
plored the creation of separate electorates for which tiv; Musalmans 
had pleaded should have remembered that separate eiv .tv^rates were 
the consequence, and not the cause, of the separation between 
Musa.mans and their more numerous Hindu bretheren. 

Separate Electorates Hasten Indian Unity. 

But little could the official supporters of the Muslim community 
have suspected at the time that, paradoxical as ii may seem, the 
creation of separate clec^ >?:ates was hastening the pd\\:ut ^t Hindu* 
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unity. For the first time a real franchise, ho^ 



wonted, was being ofi[ered to Indians, and if Hmdus and 
remained just as divided as they had hitherto been since the 
commencement of British rule, and often hostile to oiie another, 
mixed electorates would have provided the best battle-ground for 
inter-communal strifes, and would have still further widened the gulf 
separating the two communities. Each candidate for election would 
have appealed to h’s own community for votes, and w’Onld have 
based his claims for preference on the intensity of his ill-will towards 
the rival community, however disguised this may have been under 
some such .ormu'a as the defence of his community's interests.'* 
Bad as this would have been, the results of an election in which 
the two communities were not equally matched would have been 
even worse, for the community that failed to get its representative 
elected would have inevitably borne a yet deeper grudge against its 
successful rival Divided as the two communities were, there was 
no chance for any political principles coining into prominence during 
the elections. The creation of separate electorates did a great deal 
to put a stop to this inter-communal warfare, though I am far from 
oblivious of the fact that when inter-communal jealousies are acute, 
the men that are more likely to be returned even from communal 
electorates are just those who are noted for their ill-will towards the 
rival community. 

United Faiths of India." 


In the controversy that raged round the representation of 
^Tusalmans as a community I had taken my fuU share; but no 
sooner the Muslim claim had been recognised in practice in the 
elections to the enlarged councilsof 1910,1 decided to launch a weekly 
journal of my own from the seat of the Government of India in order 
to assist my community in taking its proper share in the political 
life of the country. 1 was particularly anxious to help it to under¬ 
stand that, while endeavouring to satisfy the pressing needs of the 
present, which would inevitably bring it now and then into conflict 
with other elements in the body-politic, it should never lose sight of 
the prospects of the futuie when ultimately all communal interests 
had to be adjusted so as to harmonise with the pai amount interests 
of India. 


I had long been convinced that here in this conntry of hundreds 
cf mill ons of human beings, intensely attached to religion, an.i vet 
infinitely split up into communities, sect and denominations, 
Providence had created for us the mission of solving a unique 
prob em and working out a new synthesis, which was nothing less 
than a Federation of Faiths ! As early as in 1904, when I had been 
only Iw’O years in India after my return from Oxford, I had given 
to this idea a clear, if still somewhat hesitating expression, in an 
address delivered at Ahmedabad on the "Propos ;d Mahomedan 
University.” "Unless some new force,"-this is what I had said 
til that cccaston-'unless tcire new fcice, owes than the misieaD' 
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OF OPPCSITION unites this vast continent of Indi. . 
remain a geograpliical misnomeri or -what 1 think it will 
ultimately do, become a Federation of Religions.*' 1 had noted the 
strength of the centrifugal force of Indian communities; and yet 
hope and faith and the deep yearning for freedon had even then 
made me realise the latent centripetal force of Indian unuy. The 
lines of cleavage were too deeply marked to permit a unity other 
than federal; and yet, as 1 had observed in the address from which 
1 have already quoted, the cleavage was not territorial or racial in 
character, but religious. For more than twenty years 1 have 
dreamed the dream of a federaticn, grander, nobler and infinitely 
more spiritual than the United States of America, and to-day when 
many a political Cassandra prophesies a return to the bad old days 
of Hindu-Muslim dissentions, 1 still dream that old dream of “Lnited 
hAiTHs of India.’* It was in order to tiauslate this dream into 
reality that 1 had launched my weekly newspaper, and had signifi¬ 
cantly called it “THECoMRADE-"comradeof all and partisan of none. 

Friends, is it so entiiely out of place if I quote a little from* 
the first words that 1 had contributed to the first issue ol the 
Comrade ? In view of the political controversy that had been ragin® 
in India, 1 naturally shrank from relating my dream when making 
my DEbUT before a sceptical, matier-of-fact world. And yet the 
dream was all the time tnere for those who did not despise dreams. 

‘‘ fVe bavc no laitti (I wrote ou the Utb January, lUii) in the cry ihafr 
India is united, it India was united where was the need of diaggiug the vener¬ 
able ITcbident o£ this year’s Congress from a distant borne ? The bare imagina¬ 
tion of a tease will not duii the edge of hunger. We have less laiiu still in the 
eanciimoniousaeBS that transmutes in its subtle alchemy a rapacious monopoly 
into fervent patriotism. ^ ^ 

“fi?eu as poor birds deceiv’d with painted grapes 
“Do surleit by the eye, and pine the maw* 


chose of US who cannot distinguish true gold from the glitter of spurious coins 
will one day surfeit by the ear and pine the heart. But the person we love best* 
tear the mi^t, and trust the hast is the impatient idealist. Deothe sa d of Byron 
that he was a prodigious poet, but that when ho reflected be was a child. Well 
we think no better and no worse of the man who combines gfta*, ideals ana a 
peaier impatience. Bo many efforts, well-meaning as well as lil-begoiteii, Lave 
tailed m bringing unity to tnis distracted land, tnat we cannot spare even cheap 
and 8oenUeB8 tijivats of eentimeut tor the grave ot anoihet ill-judged eDdeavont. 
v\e Bhall nut make the mistake ot gumming together pieces ut broken glass, and 
tben cry over the unsuooesblul result, or blame tho reltaetory material. In other 
■ ) words, we shall endeavour to lace the situation boldly, and respect Inets, howso¬ 
ever ugly and ill-iavoured. It is poor statesmanship to slur over moouvenient 
realities, and not the least important success in achieving unity is tho hjnest aud 
trank recognition o£ deep-seated prejudices that hinder it aud the vawuiug 
dinerences that divide. 

I But while providing for to-day, we must not forget the morrow. It is our 

I belief that if the Musalmans or the Hindus attempt to achieve success in 

^ opposition to» or even without the co-opeiation ol one anothe^i they will iicsk only 
Ift I, but fail iguominioosly. But itep To bvj 'akeu withumtlon, 
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in history, ancient or modern, provides a nFeful analogy to the cl 
n India. History never repeals itself. But it is stili the best eon 
r mankind, and it naa iis lehsons for us also. The problems of ln(^ 

_ international. But when the statesmen and philanthropists of Europe, 

with all its wars of interests and national jealousies, do not despair of abolishing 
war and placing Pa\ on the throne ot Bdioua, shail we despair of Indian 
nationality? VVe may not cr< ate to-day the patiiotic fervour and the line 
national frenzy of Japan with us forty millions of homogeneous people. But- 
a concordat like that ot Canada is not beyond the bounds of practicability. It 
may not be a love-tnarnage, born of romance aud poetry. But a MAHkiAGE 
DE coNvENANCE, honourably contracted and honourably maintained, is not to 
be despised. Let us begin with honest prose aud the iluses will not forbid the 
banns. Even this is no easy tark. But it is one worthy of the sons and daughters 
of India, aud deserves their toil and self-sacnlice. 0 1 Unity, 

“Thou wilt come, join men, knit nation unto nation ; 

“But not for us who watch lo-day and burn. 

“Thou wiit come ; but alter what long years of trial, 

“Weary watching, patient longing, dull denial !" 


Friends, three years ago we were privileged to catch more than 
a fleeting glimpse of che unity ot which i had dreamed, and if to-day 
we have to admit, as we must, that the dream has not been realised 
as fully as we wish, we shall have once more to examine the situa¬ 
tion carefully and to face inconvenient facts with candour and with 
courage. 1 propose to do that presently, but not to break the thread 
of my narrative I revert to the situation as it existed at the time 
when I made my journalistic debut. 


Muslims and Foreign Affairs. 


As I had foreseen, the separate electorates rethrned both Hindus 
anci Mussalmans who were not averse to combine in the various 
legislatures to support the popular cause. Isitvcrtheless, inter- 
communal hostility did not altogether cease in the country. A m^w 
element, was however, unexpectedly added to the situation by the 
agggression of Western nations against Muslim States and its efiect 
on Muslim sentiment in India, and although there are not w^anting 
to-day staunch non-Muslim nationalists who look askance at indian 
Mushm feeling with regard to Muslim affairs abroad, a little reflec¬ 
tion would show that the new eltment to which 1 have referred 
even while undoubtedly diverting the attention of Indian Musalmans 
to some extent from affairs at home, hastened Muslim disillusionl 
ment with regard to their traditional reliance on their toreign 
Government and thereby contributed greatly to Indian unity. 

The Outlook in 1911. 

I had intended the Comrade to be the organ that was to voice 
the sentiments 1 entertained regarding the need of an inter-commu- 
nal federation for India. It was to prepare the Musalmans to make 
their pr per contribution to territorial patriotism without abating 
one jot of the fervour of their extra-territorial sympathies, which are 
^ . you must know, part of the qumtes&ence of Islam, When I first 
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/of launching on a career of journalism I did not expect ttS 
; a sma I fraction of my attention and energies would oe 
icted by Muslim politics outside the confines of my own country. 
It is true that aSairs in hgypt did not present a very re-assuring 
appearance; nor did the new Constitutions in Turkey and Persia . 
receive, after an initial outburst of welcome, their full measure of 
symoathy which we in India felt to be due to such heroic and 
hazardous enterprises from England, the one European Power with 
which we had a’l a'ong been exclusively concerned. The only other 
European Power on our political horizon had been Russia. So long 
as after the overthrow of France a hundred year^ p'*evious'v she was 
the most considerable of the Powers on the continent of Europe, and 
had further aggravated that situation by aiming at being a yet 
greater Power on the continent of Asia, everyone in India had been 
sedulously taught by the masters of India's destinies to regard her 
as the enemy of mankind, and to believe that it was the sacred 
mission of England to thwart and defeat her. But the rapid rise 
of Japan and its signal success in defeating Russia in the Far East, 
while Jt encouraged other oriental nations to hold up their heads 
and to hope, so radically altered the position, of Russia that from 
being an inveterate enemy she became a frieud and in all but name 
an ally of Imgland, even though it was her victorious adversary that 
had been, and still remained, the acknowledged and official ally of 
that nation. This speedily reacted on Eastern politics, not only in 
Persia, where Russia openly stood up as a high-handed dictator, and 
where it was soon to cause a hail-storm of ultimatums, but also in 
Turkey, where the rivalries of the Slav and the Teuton now re¬ 
appeared with added vehemence in the form of a struggle between 
lintente and Alliance. Once more had the Near East become the 
storm-centre of European politics. 

All this was no doubt disquieting enough to Indian Musalmans 
who had been brought up from their childhood to regard England as 
the friend and Russia as the enemy of Muslim States. But the 
political controversies of Hindus and Musalmans appeared none the 
less to be their immediate concern in India. The passions that these 
inter-communaTdifferences had unfortunately aroused just a little 
previou 3 ly had lent to them the semblance of acute international 
conflict, while Turkey and Persia still seemed comparatively remote. 

But things did not proceed precisely in the way in which I had 
so optimistically forecasted. The year iqii proved a fateful 
year for Muslim States. The new Governments of Turkey, Persia 
and Morocco all began to meet with squalls in their initial voyage 
reform and progress, which soon developed into regular storms. " 

The Durbar Announcement; 

In India, too, the year proved more fateful for Musalmans than 
^^tyone could have predicted. Just before the close of the year the 
King-Emperor made a portentous Announcement at Delhi where 
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some ostensibly to announce in person in an 'imperial 
event nf his coronation that vesr, Tt was admitted 
DC deoa^tiire from the tradifion of British Government and a 
lolete dislocation o' official habUs.*' But this unusual orocedure. 
and Mie secrecv' which had been maintained not only at the expense 
of India but also of that o' the Local Governments, were justified 
on the erround that the Imperial Announcement was “ one of the 
most weif^hty decisions ever taken since the establishment of the 
Bridsh rule in India/' and that the discussion of measures which 
were beino: mken^ in consequence of an agitation that indicated 
‘‘ bitterness of feeling, * and was at the same time ** very widespresd 
and unyielding." would have in its turn caused endless agitation. 
As we all know, the Announcement comprised a re-aijustment of 
territori'^s upsetting Lord Curzon's vindi'^tive Partition of Bengal 
and ♦he creation of the new Province of Behar and Orissa after the 
re-union of Bengal, East and West. It also indirectly penalised 
Bengal by shifting the capital to Delhi. As I wrote in the Comrade 
at the time, I was in favour of both these schemes, ** taking each by 
itseT as whollv unconnected schemes", and " irrespective of the 
time, place and procedure preferred bv the Government of India for 
the Announcement." The Partition in the form then approved was 
dueinigos. and the transfer of the capital was needed in 1858. 
Lords Curzon and Midleton had sinned in a hurry, and it would 
have seemed that Lords Hardinge and Crewe were repenting 
at leisure. But it was clear from the King-Emperor's Announce¬ 
ment as well as from the despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State, that the kev-stone of the 
whole project" was the ‘' proposal to make Delhi the future 
capital of India ,* that it was only ** as a consequencCi of 
the transfer ’ that the Partition was modified; that the Bengalis 
were expected to be " reconciled to the change" of capitaf 
^'other features of the scheme whi^h were specially dr-si^ned 
give statiafaction to Bengal sentiment" ; and that the re- 
T-"”,* '’•,/u® two Benpals was no more than the compensation 
which w ,11 be offered to Bengali sentiment” for “the objections to 
the transfer which are likelv to be (ntertained in some quarter' •’ 
There was not a word in the Government of India’s Despatch about 

embarrassment of the administration 
iiastern Bengal, the unsatisfactory results of 
a part of Bengal, or the difficulties of 
the Raishahi Division and Dacca, all of 
utilised to justify the unsettlement of a 


by 

to 


in 


yoking Assam with 
communication between 
which could have been 
- . j , settled fact." The Partition 

of 1905 was indeed acknowledged in that Despatch to haye fulfilled 
“ two of the chief purposes which its authors had in yiew ” “ It 

relived.” so ran the Despatch. “ the over-burdened administration 
of Bengal, and it gave the Mahomedan population of Eastern Bengal 
advantages and opportunities of which they had. perhaps, hitherto 
not had their fair share. But Bengal had to be deprived of the 
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311 of claimin" the capital of Iniia as its owq capital as we^ 
the opport'inities it hai thus cajoyei of criticising the 
: India and subjecting it to constant pressure from such close 
quarters. We had already be3n familiarised, to the extent of feeling 
downright moral contempt for it. with the Doctrine of Compensation 
in the foreign politics of Europe, according to which Morocco had 
been given to France for the sake of a free hand for the English in 
Egypt, and Tripoli had been all but given to Italy while Germany 
had made her famous panther leap at Agadir. This fatal doctrine 
had now peacefully penetrated into the internal administration of 
India. "Eastern Bengal and Assam/' wrote the Government of 
Indian— 



“have no doubt benefitted greatly by the Partition, and the Mohamedana of 
the province, who form a large majority of the population, are loyal and content¬ 
ed j but the resentment among the Bengalis in both the provinces of Bengal, who 
hold most of the land, fill the professions and exercise a preponderating influence 
in public affairs, is as strong as ever/* 

As I wrote on that occasion:— 


“ what could be easier than to politely disburden the loyal and contented 
Peter of his few worldly belongings in order to load the discontented, if not dis¬ 
loyal, Paul with rewards and compensation ? The Musalraans have no panther 
to send to Agadir, and it is too well •established a rale of diplomacy that no 
PANTHER, NO COMPENSATION !„ 


Reaction on Muslim Politics. 

While I declared in the Comrade that “in our judgment the 
Musalraans should accept the decision of the Government," I could 
not but say that they had deserved a better fate. Before the Parti¬ 
tion they had laboured under many difficulties and had endured 
everything quietly as only the weak can endure. It was not they 
that had clamoured and agitated for the Partition. Nevertheless, 
the Partition came to them a well deserved though wholly unexpect¬ 
ed blessing. Their condition had begun to improve, and with that 
their ambitions and hopes. It may even be confessed that, like all 
noveaux riches, these political parvenus sometimes held their heads 
too high and strutted about the peacock manner. But, lik^ the 
exaltation born of a draught of haschish, it did not last long, and 
the reaction came with a suddenness and a force that were terrible. 
The emancipated slaves were, so to speak, once more sold into 
bondage, and who does not know that revenge is sweet ? Their old 
masters could have been excused if on being placed once more in the 
position of the slave-driver they had used the lash and the bastinado 
a little too lavishly. The Musalraans of Eastern Bengal had been 
made to fight the bat Me of their rulers against their neighbours, and 
Bow that it was no longer convenient for the rulers to continue the 
hght. they had mad- their own peace with all convenient Speed, and 
^md left the Musalraans to the mercy of those against whom they had 
^eeu used as auxiliaries. It would be hard to discover in' history a 

o 

o 
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loble instance of betrayal in which ‘Moyalty** has 
I with deprivation of recently recovered ris^hts* and ‘^c)q_ 
has jeen punished as the worst of crimes. Perhaps I 
— y^eation without any indiscretion that when iramediatelv after 
the Announcement I drove over in haste to interview Sir Charles 
Bayley, the head of the Local Government now thrown on the scrap- 
heap, I met Lord Sinha and Sir Benode Mitter who asked me what 
I thought of the Announcement. I told them that in the case of the 
Hindus of Bengal the Announcement had been a matter of '*eive and 
take/' that for “sturdy, loyal" Beharis it: h id been one of “take'* 
on-y, but that for the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal it had been one 
of nothing but “give," and as a reward for their loyalty and content¬ 
ment they had been given a generous helping of humble pie And then I 
walked off with thernumbled prayer that they might be spared too acute 
an attack of indigestion 1 In the Durbar itself a little earl er I remember 
that I had been accosted by my old friend Sir Charles Cleveland, Direc¬ 
tor of the Criminal Intelli- 2 [ence Department, as I was hastily perusing 
the Announcement. As it happened, I was among the ve»y first in 
\he Press Camp to receive a copy of it from the hands of the official 
who w-TS distributing them, Sir Charles had humorously asked 
if there was anything in the Announcement for me or for him, 
and I had replied with ill-suppressed bitterness that there was 
nothing for me, but that there was plenty of work for him. And 
who can say that my prophecy has not proved true ? 

Friends, 1 have gone into this matter at considerable length 
only because t'^e Announc'^ment has always appeared to me to be 
a very distinct land-mark in the political progress of the Musalmans. 
Islothing could have more clearly convinced them that their depen¬ 
dence upon a foreign government for support against sister communi¬ 
ties laid them perpetually open to such betrayals. They now 
realised that they cou’d place no reliance on such support, whether 
at home or abroad, and it set them thinking that perhaps at a much 
smaller sacrifice of their interests they could purchase lasting peace 
and even secure the friendship of their neighbours and fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Muslim League's Creed. 

The Muslim League, although never an anti-Hindu or anti- 
Con^ress organisation, had at its birth in the very midst of the 
Partition agnation naturally emphasised in its creed the protection 
of communal interests and loyalty to Government, even though it 
had also included therein the promotion of harmony and concord 
w,rh sister communities. A year after the Durbar Announcement, 
the Council of the League recommended a change in the creed, and 
)t emphasised in the new creed ttiat it recommended *' Self-govern- 
rri?,nt suitab.c for India ’ as its ideal. In commenting upon this 
change which was eventually accepted by the League in its annual 
session in the following Marcli, i had stated that for tlie Musalmans 
their new political creed was but “ the half way house from which 
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timate destination wis clearlj^- visible/’ and I do not thi 
do better in helping you to form a just estimate of our position 
O'day than quote from the Comrade of that date the following 
passage which 1 would ask all Nationalists, whether Muslim or non- 
Muslim, tc| consider carefully :— 

‘ Bat It* IB not BO much on the reform of the administration by the adminis¬ 
trators and those to whom they axe responsible, nor even on the relationship 
that comes t.) exist between the ruler and the ruled, that the attainment of self- 
government depends. Selhgovcrnraent is the necessary corollary of Eelf-realisa- 
tion, and India as a whole has not yet realised herself. Once her conflicting 
interests, warring creeds and rival communities not only conceive that India 
can be one in her soui as she is in her body, but feel her unity as an individual 
feels the unity of his individual self inspite of the diversity of the various 
members and organs or his body, and the varying moods of his intellect and soul, 
there is no power in the worJd that can deny her self-government. Hut we would 
warn our countrymen against playing the sedulous ape in their methods of 
nation-making as we have warned them in the matter of their choosing their 

political goal.In India political unity can be achieved not so much by 

annihilating smaller units that may appear to conflict with the ultimate 8ch--me 
of unity, but by recognising their force and inevitabb ness. If we could choose 
a motto for a society of nation-makers in India, we could suggest nothing better 
than what the United States of America have adopted^ India is to be a pltjribub 
XJKUM. 


In foreign afiairs the year 1912 had opened with far diEerent 
prospects from those of 1911. Up to the last, Indian Musal- 
mans had entertained the hope that things would right them¬ 
selves. But this did not happen, and the year ended even worse 
thau it had begun. The sad disillusionment with regard to inter¬ 
national morality for which the shameless brigandage of Italy 
in Tripoli was responsible had greatly afiected the Musalmans in 

the autumn of i9ii. If any further disillusionment was needed it 
Was supplied by the action of Russia in Persia and Britain’s sancti- 
nionious acquiescence.” In both cases the utmcbt brutality charac¬ 
terised European aggression. Who can forget the massacres in 
the Tnpoli Oasis or the celebration in Persia of the New Year, which 
coincided with the anniversary of the Tragedy of Kerbela, when, 
among others, the Siqat-ul-lslam, the highest ecclesiastic of Northern 
ersia ” a man universally respected alike for his learning, his 
piety and his tolerance'*—was hanged by the Kussians. If anything 
could surpass these things in the anguish they caused to Muslim 
^inds, it was the threatened aeroplane attack on the Holy Ka'ba 
Italy and the actual bombardment of Holy Meshad by Rusrua 
'^hich followed them. Truly did Mr. Shuster declare at a banquet 
ewen in his honour by the Persia Committee in London on his visit 
^here after his expulsion from Persia: 

. “ 1 am uot bitter about my own experience, but 1 bIk uW le a bypocrito 

^1 piftouacd not to bympatbke with the bitterneBs of the Mohamedan peopio 
1*0 btive 80 forcibly learned the lesBon that the Ten Command montt do nol 
to nteruatiunai politics. Let anyone who doubte this review tut '.venti 
j ' past year,’* 

I 
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ise bitter experiences were destined to be followed by 



ore bitter in 1912 in the autumn of which biokc out 
War which at one time threatened to expel the i urks from 
Europe after nearly five hundred years. 


Reaction on Muslim Feeling in India. 


The attitude of England towards the enemies ol Turkey, Persia ^ 
and Morocco had begun to alienate the sympathies 01 Indian Musal- | 
mans from England ever since 1911, and tiiis estrangement could 
not but react on their relations with the British officials here, who, 
in spite of their detestation of the Radical politicians in power in 
England, could not help looking askance at Indians daring to 1 
criticise an English Government with a candour and a courage | 
unusual in a subject race. The Comrade case, which for the first 
time brought home to Indians the power of the now defunct Press | 
Act for evil, was concerned, as many of you may till lemcmber, , 
with the forfeiture of a pamphlet received from the Turks. In this 
they had only appealed to England for Christian succour against the 
Balkan Allies whose Macedonian atrocities were therein depicted. | 
While this litigation was going on, the fatal developments following f 
on the demolition of part of a small mosque at Cawnpore embittered 1 
Muslim feeling still further. In consequence of all this i had pro¬ 
ceeded to England, in company with the then Secretary of the 
Muslim League, to appeal to the British Government and persuade 
it to alter a policy, Indian as well as foreign, that seemed to bode no 
Rood to any body, and which was sure to drive the Muslims to ^ 
aespair. In this w^e partly succeeded ; but within a year events of ^ 
far greater magnitude occured in which the entire world was 
involved. The War and the events leading to the participation of | 
T urkey not on the same side as England undid ail the gcoa that we 
had expected to follow the friendly Deputation ol Indian Musalmans 
which we had taken to wait on Lord hlardingc earlier in the year, 
and which had been received by the Viceroy with every show of 
good-will. 


Outbreak of War and Muslim Feeling in India. 

W^hen the war with Germany broke out, 1 think 1 fairly re¬ 
presented the fceUiig of educated and responsible Indian Musalmans, ! 
who were too self-respecting to play the sycophant, when 1 wrote io ; 
the Comrade of the 12 th August 1914 as follows ' 

‘There are Btill eome sane people among Icdianb themselvee, and though they 
do not aovertioe the offer of their pereonal eervices to the Government, whatever 
influence they possess with the people would be used to decreaeo rather than 
increase the Government's embarasement. They could offer no better guarantee , 
than this that they regard India's connection with Great Britain as, at the ^ 
present stage of India’s growth, indispensable, and we are sure that the less loffy 
motive of silMnterest would wear better and stand the stiain o{ circumstances 
longer than the lipdnyaUy of Ji-Huzurs, 
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:tber Great Bruam baa respected MuaJim iiidiau leeliag in her draluLs- 
■cj, Persia, Morocco or not, whether the utterances oi Eis Mauttv^ 
i regarding the Turks m their lite and death snuggle during the la't war 

fniin«ri«o unjust and inconsistent ; whether their action 

foJlowing two breaches of treaty obligations, by Austria in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and by Italy in the- Tripolicaine, have tallied or not with the recent 
public proclamation ol their sense of the sacreUness of treaties ; whether theiJ 
conscience has revolted or not at the slaughter of babes and sucklings, unprotec 
ted womanhood and bed.ridden age in Tripoli and the Balkans ; ^whether the 
white Colonials treatment of their coloured fellow-citizens of the same Umpire 
has been fait or otherwise ; whether the Home Government has exerted its full 

huDot/^o“ h o" has only assumed an iLedlble 

hupotence ; whether Indians’ claims lor an equitable adinstment of tichts and 
duties and for a fair share in guiding the destinies of their own country have 
Wn met by the British Bureaucracy m the spirit of friendliness or of jealousy 
and rancour; whetner in the annulment of the Partirmr. nf 
Musalmans were treated with due consideration tor tueir loyalty^ or^ it was 
nndeirated and their contentment taken too much for eranted • ^horh^r If* 
.auotity of their places of worship and the integrity ot S‘?raveyaras hate 
Imtn uniiormly respected, or sometimes lightly sacrificed to^ to-Volooh If 
Irestige-we say that, irrcspectiye of any or all these consideiations, or rather 
because we have carelully weighed them all against the one supreme considef 
ation, oar need of England and her tutelage at the present stage ot ont national 
and communal growth, aud lound her good exceeding by a great deal her evil 
We nball lemaiu loyal to her aB only freemen can remain loyax, with a aincero 
aevotiou and an unbought submigBiou, and this whether bhe cruehes the naval 
power of Germany and becomes a dictator to Europe, or the last thip of her miabiv 
Armada sinks m the JSorth bea and her Ubt soldier lalla down and aiea round 
Biege or London...Even if England may not need ue, we have need of her 
Believing in political purity rather than in political prudery, we have entered 
the lists with her biggest bureaucrats in India in time ot peace. But in timo 
Of war the clash of steel in civic battles must cease aud the voice of controversv 
ust behuth^ed, and u we cannot hastily command in others an enthusiasm lor 
^hia war which we ourselves do not feel, let us once and for all assurf the 

SiTr^T SK “ W'tbin the orbit Of ont influence are 

RrestJr 1 L iTovinc.al Satraps and the suU 

fvdl fiL P?- 1 bnmblesi policeman 

fed 1^'“ ‘ben this we shall not confess Sa 

>8 and has always been our creed and to that we shall adheu;.’ •‘“>8 

^ ^ ‘‘“‘St have exhausted your patience with these 

Comrade, but 1 feel certain of your in- 
lot!a would only consider the object 1 have m view Ihis 

f f intended to show to the world how different were 

qu^t^ri^lt tLl“ towards this Government until 

Snl patience we had shotvn in tue face of 

‘njustice, indifference and continued callousness. 

Turkey and Indian Muslim Feeling. 

At the suggestion of Government, and through its own 
tf\ ^ even cabled, along with my friend Dr. Ansari 

thon^® !?*!• Tal^t Pasha urging the Turks to thi :k a 

“ousand times before they participated in the War. And ever. 
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war was being forced on Turkey by ill-advised threats 
fe of the London Times, my very long, well-known and i 
gl,sh Press extensively quoted and highly approved aiticle, in 
reply to that of the Times, on the “Choice of the Turks,’* had shown 
to what lengths Indian Musalmans were then prepared to go in 
assisting their foreign Government. 


1 shall only quote to you the final conclusion at which after 
very careful and detailed reasoning I had myself arrived in that 
article, and which 1 had recommended to the Musalmans for adop¬ 
tion as the policy of the community ; 

All truly loyal people (I wrote) have closed the chapter of civil controversy 
with the officials and into that book they are like to look no more. Whatever 
our grievances, whatever reforms we desire, everything must wait for a more 
eeasonable occasion. Even if the Government were to concede to us all that 
we ever desired or dream j if, for instance the Mnslim University were offered 
to U 9 on oar own terms, or the Press Act repeal were to be announced, 
or even if Self-Government were to be conceded to us, we would humbly tell 
Government this is no time for it, and we must fur the present decline such 
concessions with thanks. Concessions are asked for and accepted in peace. 
We are not Russian Pules. We need no bribes. 

A conclusion such as this had recommended itself even to the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Post. And yet it was for 
publishing this very article that 1 forfeited the security of the 
Comrade Press and had bad in consequence to discontinue that 
paper. It was then that a distinguished weekly journal of England, 
The New Statesman, severally criticised the Government of India 
in a leading article sarcastically headed “ Encouraging Loyalty in 
India**! And when the war with Turkey actually broke out, a 
representative of the Associated Press and Reuter interv.ewed me 
at Delhi and subsequently informed me that the interview was much 
appreciated by the Viceroy who bad seen it before publication. I 
liad predicted m the previous article that even if war broke out 
with the Turks the anchor of the Indian Musalmans* loyalty would 
hold, and now that war bad broken out I repeated that the anchor 
still held. 1 asked them to commend the^r souls to God and to 
place their services at the disposal of the Government for the 
preservation of peace and tianquility in Ir dia. I compared their 
ixisition to that of the children of parents who had quarrelled with 
one another. “Right may be on one side or the other, but the 
sorrow and suffering are in any case those of the children."' 


The Limits of Muslim ‘Loyalty.* 

In this interview, as also in the last leading article the Comrade 
was permitted to publish before it closed its doors, it was clearly 
indicated that Musalmans were placing implicit reliance on the 
solemn pledges given by the British Government and Britain's 
Allies with regard to their faith and the Holy Places of Islam. I 
had distinctly pointed out that Arabia muse not be attacked 
»or must the protection of Islam's Places by a really 
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jfent Mti*3^im Power endanffered. This was the leJ 
Indian Musalmans we^'e entitl^^d unless their reli^i 
i^^t^uired bv their non-Muslim Government to be a master of 
no consequence to them as comnared with their ‘dovalty*' to 
that Government, t mav add that I had concluded my interview 
n^ith ^he statement that the Muslims could be trusted to act on the 
precept of Jesus Christ, to render unto Caesar what is due to 
Caesar. But I was informed bv th-s distinQ:nished Journalist who 
had recorded the interview that the Censor of Press tele^mms, who 
Was no doubt a erood Christian, while passing the rest of the messa<?e 
had carefuHv scored out the exhortation of Jesus Christ. No doubt 
that astute official, who believed in the supremacv of the State over 
the Church, thought that if the Muslims were reminded of their duty 
render unto Caesar what was due to Caesar, they misrht perchance 
^■emember the accompanying exhortation also to render unto God 
what was due to God ! 



I This was precisely what happened before very longf, and the 
I history of ou^" betrayal is too recent to be repeated in any detail. 

t>urine: the War Musalmsns were required, in defiance of their 
j religrious obligations, to assist Government in waging war against the 
i Khalifa and those engaged in Jihad. The Jazirat-ul-Arab. which 
j includes Syria. Palestine and Mesopotamia, and which Musalmans 
i We^-e required by their faith at all times to keen free from non- 
hTiislim occupation and control, was attacked and occupied bv Great 
Britain and her Allies, and is still under their control in defiance of 
the Prophet's well-ki^own ^‘^stamentarv injunction. The Ho'y Places 
nf Islam, which are not parHcular buildings merely, but territories, 
including the three Sacr^id Harams of Mecca, Medina and 
Jerusalem, have been filched from the successor of the Prophet and 
1 Commander of the Faithful, who is their only accredited Servant and 
Warden, and even today he is not permitted to occupy, defend and 
serve them. The dismemberment of the Empire of the Khalifa, the 
Appointment of non-Muslim Mandatories to control various portions 
it; and the consequent weakening of the temporal power of Islam 
the point of danger to its spiritual influence, through the possible 
pressure of the temporal power of rival creeds openly advocated by the 
Rifles, and none of them insisted upon this course so relentlesslv up 
the lasf: as Great Britain herself. As we all know, Greece was her 
^Wn brutal nominee and agent in the execution of th’S pobcy even 
the armistice in defiance of all laws of pence or war, and how.so- 
much the ofhor Allies also may have resisted Tsmet Pasha at 
["^usanne, it was Great Britain herself that was the chief obstacle in 
; path of (^hazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha to the very end of this 
p^gic tale. Discrimination was made against Muslim governments 
populations in various other ways also, such as by the denial of 
^^If-determination to the Muslim populations of territories forcibly 
^^Pexed or occupied and controlled by non Muslim Pow<“rs. Whi^e 
this was going on, Indian Muslim opinion, unrepresented at, the 
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Conference, and renresented before the Allies themselvel 
epresentative Musalman^?, was vicforously sunpressed in ^ 
ins of those well-known ensfines of tyranny and terrorismrtlie 
Act, the Defence of India A.ct, Regulation TU of i 8 iS and, 
finally, the declaration of Martial Law in parts of India, over and 
above the abuse of the ordinary penal law of the land^ 


The Time was RrpE for Re-untou. i 

I have already declared it as my view that the bitter experience | 
of ill-will a<?ainst the Muslim State and populations abroad hastened 
the conversion of the Mnsalmans to the view that to relv on this 
foreign and non-Muslim Government for support and sympathv. even 
after making every conceivable sacrifice for its sake, was futile, and 
that if thev were in need of support and sympathv they must have a 
lastinsr, equitable settlement with the sister communiHes of India 
The same course was rleady indicated by the betrayal of the Musal- 
mans of Eastern Bengal. And the time too was ripe for a Hindu 
Muslim re-union. True partnership and association, whether r 
business, social relationship or in love, requires that there should be | 
no great di'=!parity between those that are to associate toerether ss ( 
partners, friends or lovers The same is true of politics. Union ( i J 
the rich and the poor, of the old and the young, of the learned an * I 
the ignorant, is perhaps possible but far from common ; and it war 
a true instinct that guided Syed Ahmad Khan in opposing, a gene¬ 
ration previously, the voking together of the strong and the weak. 
During the controversy with regard to the Minto-Morley Reforms, i 
however, Mnsalmans had developed to some extent the quahty of ^ 
self-assertion so necessary in politics. But ever since the outbreak 
of the Tripolitan war they had had to struggle against the repressive 
policy of the Government, and it is not with a view to praise ,mv \ 
own community that T say it has now to a considerable extent made f 
up the dist?^nce between itself and the more advanced communities L 
of India by dint of forced marches which it had to undertake I 
throughout this momentous period. I 


The Rapproachment. 

It was at my brother's suggestion and rav own during our in- ' 
ternment that in 1915 the Muslim League held its annual session at 
Bombay where the Congress was also to meet. Maiilana Mazhar-ul- ' 
Haque, the veteran Congressman, who was nevertheless one of the ' 
founders of the Muslim League, and who had valiantly stuck to ^ 
the Congre.ss all these years, in spite of the fact that the bulk of his j 
community was still following the lead of Syed Ahmad Khan given • 
thirty years ago. was now elected President of the Muslim League j 
with great eclat. He was called upon to execute the mandate of ! 
his own community and bring about a ioint meeting of the political | 
leader.' in the camps of the T.,eague and the Congress in order to \ 
adjust the future political relations of the various communities I 
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fieri. Mr. Jinnah’s persuasive advocacy was added to 
^vigStfr of the President, and, last but not least, the audacious 
couragre and vehement perseverence of that intrepid Muslim patriot, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, brought about the rapprochement which 
was to bear fruit in the following year in the historic Lucknow 
Compact So rapid had been the progress of the Musalmans that a . 
mildewed critic from among their own community observed that 
Lord Sinha, the Bengali President of the Bombay Session of the 
Indian National Congress, had travelled thither by the same train as 
his Behari neighbour and brother-lawyer who presided over the 
Muslim Lea"ue, and the two had borrowed one another's Presidential 
Addresses in order to compare notes. But, said the critic with more 
wit than wisdom, the two Presidents forgot to take back their own 
productions and by an irony of fate Maulana Ma^zhar-ul-Haque had 
read to his Muslim audience as his own the pungent oration charac¬ 
teristic of the Bengali, and Lord Sinha had done likewise and read 
to the Congress delegates the cautious and halting address of the 
“ever-loyal" Muslim. 


Government had now come to realise what would be the in¬ 
evitable result of the Bombay rapprochment. and it is a matter of 
history how the Muslim Leaguers were compelled to conclude in camera 
the session begun under such auspices. Thenceforward, the Congress 
and the Muslim League always met for their annual sessions at the 
same centre and worked in entire co-operation. The result was 
inevitable and could well have been foreseen. If the Congress 
President of the Ahmedabad Session was lodged in the Alipore gaol 
when he should have been occupying the Presidential chair at 
Ahmedabad. the President of the Muslim League for the same year 
was indicted for waging War against the King at Ahmedabad itself 
oui account of his Presidential address, and, even when acquitted by 
the unanimous verdict of the jury on that charge, was consigned 
to the Ahmedabad gaol after being convicted of sedition. It is a 
feather in the Muslim cap that while Srijut Das has brilliantly led 
the vSwarajists to victory in Bengal and elsewhere, his Muslim 
CONFRERE, Maulaua Hasrat Mohani, is now sharing the honours of 
Yerrawda gaol with Mahatma Gandhi, having in the meantime more 
than doubled his original sentence, in spite of the restricted oppor¬ 
tunities for indulging in criminal practices that a prisoner's life 
Giffords, and has thus corrected the error of a blundering jury I 


Muslim Realization of Larger India Interests. 

But it was not only a case of safeguarding Muslim communal 
interests without leaning for support eternally on a foreign Govem- 
nvmt and harbouring suspicions against sister communities. Musal- 
nians would have been more than human, or less than that, if they 
bad been indifferent to the continued injustice done to India and 
Indians collectively. Having been taught by their political pre¬ 
ceptors in the past that Government could never for long leave a 
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anredressed, they had followed the policy of " wait and ^Q^j 
had waited long, and yet all that they saw was a serieg^f£_j 
done to India — wrongs which remained unrepented. Their 
patience was at last giving way and they were beginning to enlist 
as Congress members in annually increasing numbers. This was a 
hopeful indication of their realizing that they had to protect not 
only their comparatively petty communal interests but also the 
larger Indian national interests, which were as surely theirs to protect 
as those of sister communities. They now reaUzed more than ever 
that by being Muslims they could not cea?« to be Indians. The 
Congress sessions of Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi had progressively 
justified the National appellation of the Congress. But it was 
reserved for General Dyer to break down entirely the barrier that 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan had for temporary purposes erected more 
than thirty years previously, and to summon the Musalmans of 
India to the Congress held at Amritsar in 1019 as the unsuspecting 
Herald of India's Nationhood. The bullets of his soldiery made no 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim, and clearly Providence had 
so designed things that a community even ^^J^re loyal than the 
Musalmans, namely our brave Sikh brothers, should also dye the 
sacred soil of their religious capital at Amritsar with their own 
blood along with that of Hindu and Muslim martyrs. 

The Coming of the Mahatma. 


Much of the sufiering undergone at JalUanwalla Bagh was, 
however, of a passive character, not invited nor cheerfully borne, 
and the terror that the proceedings of the administrators of Martial 
Law had created seemed at one time to have paralysed the people 
r.f the Punjab soon after they had discovered their national identity 
through common sufiering. But the Punjab was not left to sorrow 
alone. More than one patriotic Indian proceeded to the Punjab, 
but I feel confident they themselves would be the first to admit that 
I do them no injustice when I declare that the most historic event 
that then took place during those eventful days was the Coming of 
the Mahatma 1 

The Mahatma's story is too well-known to you all, and now 
hctppily to a good-many well-informed people outside India also, for 
me to recapitulate it here. His experiences in South Africa had 
taught him that it was idle to expect justice for Indians overseas 
unless justice was done to Indians at home and India secured a 
government of her own. This, of course, did not mean that the 
British connection must necessarily be broken ; and even to-day not 
only he, whose forebearance is proverbial, but also followers of his 
like myself who cannot pretend to be equally forbearing believe, in¬ 
spite of the bitter experiences of the last few years, that the truest 
Swaraj for India is not incompatible with the British connection if 
the British nation and British Government only unde:go a change of 
heart and make a pryaschit for the past. It was no doubt to 
deliver India from her bonds, spiritual no less than political, that 
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atma had returned to the Motherland, 
the methods that he himself believed in and inculcated to 
11s fellow-countrymen were not those that would be called politi¬ 
cal in the politics-ridden West. To him, as to all great teachers of 
mankind. Life was a single synthesis, however much we might 
analyse it for the convenience of philosophical study, and there was 
no direct antithesis between the political and the spiritual. 


I Jesus and Israil—A parallel Situation. 

Many have compared the Mahatma’s teachings, and latterly his 
personal sufferings, to those of Jesus (on whom be peace); but the 
analogy goes farther than many have yet realised. Jesus was a Jew, 
and those who lovingly followed him acclaimed him as the Messiah 
of the House of David who had come to restore to the Israelites their 
long lost independence and power. Just as the “Tragedy of History** 
had been illustrated by the doom required by long-gathering guilt in 
j the case of the Ten Tribes of the kingdom of Samaria, who were 
11 crushed and practically annihilated or dispersed by Assyria more 

j than seven hundred years before the birth of Jesus, so was it illus- 

j| trated again a century and a quarter later in the case of their no 
less guilty brothers of Judah when Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, 
j destroyed the Temple of Solomon, razed Jerusalem to the ground, 

I and, making the Jews his captives, carried them into exile. 

Ever since then the Israelites had dreamt dreams of revenge and 
estoration, and the victory of Cyrus seemed at one time to realise 
I- all that had been hoped. The re-building of the Temple had com- 
menced, and after a temporary suspension resumed. Zerubbabel, 
^ who was of the line ot David, was the hope of the prophets Haggai 

\ and Zechariah the son of Iddo, who looked forw^ard to the political 

’ regeneration of the Jews, consequentontheoverthroughanddes- 

i truction of **the kingdoms of the nations.** 1 he line of David was 
hoped to be restored in the person of Zerubbabel himself, and the 
Messianic predictions of earlier prophets thus fulfilled. This predic¬ 
tion was, however, not fulfilled at the time and whatever became of 
Zerubbabel, who disappears with the coronation scene in Zechariah, 
Hit he never wore a real crown nor sat upon the throne of his fa hers, 
f Israel was destined never more to taste the sweets of independ¬ 

ence ; but, whether under the yoke of Greeks or of Romans, 
it never lost the hope of restoration. The triumphal and often 
cruel entry of Greek and Roman civilization into Asia threw 
it back upon its dreams. More than ever it invoked the Messiah 
as judge and avenger of the people. A complete renovation, a 
revolution which would shake the world to its very foimdations, 
was necessary in order to satisfy the enormous thirst for vengeance 
excited in it by the sense of its superiority and by the sight of its 
humiliation/* (Kenan). 

Herod the Great who had contrived to secure soi 'iC semblances 
ol independence from Rome had about the year ia v'hicti 
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m, and his three sons were only lieutenents of Komi 
gous to the Rajas of India under the English dominio 
€nan). When during the childhood of Jesus, Archeiaus, its 
ethnarch, was deposed by Augustus, the last trace of self-government 
was lost to Jerusalem. Judea was thenceforward part of a de¬ 
pendency of the province of Syria which was governed by an 
imperial legate. A series of Roman procurators, subordinate in 
important matters to the imperial legate of Syria, of whom Rontius 
Pilate is so well-known to Christian history, were constantly occupied 
in extinguishing the volcano which was seething beneath their feet. 
Continual sedition, excited by the zealots of Mosaism did not 
cease, in fact, to agitate Jerusalem during all this time, locasc 
down the Roman eagle, and destroy the works of arts raised by the 
Herods, in which the Mosaic regulations were not always respected, 
were perpetual temptations to fanatics who had reached that degree 
of exaltation which removed all care for life. The Samaritans were 
agitated by movements of a similar nature. Ihe “Zelotes'' or 
•* Sicarii,” pious assasins who imposed on them:jclves the task of 
killing whoever in their estimation broke the Law, began to appear. 
A movement which had much more influence upon Jesus was that 
of Judas, the Gaulonite or Galilean. Ihe Census which was the 
basis of taxation by the foreigner was hated as almost an impiety. 
That ordered in the sixth year of the Christian era had fully re- 
aw'akened the theocratic abhorrence of Gentile government and had 
caused a great lermentation. In fact, an insurrection had broken 
out in the Northern provinces from which the greatest achievements 
of the Jewish people had always proceeded. ‘‘Men deemed them¬ 
selves on the eve of the great renovation. The Scriptures, tortured 
into divers meanings, fostered the most colossal hopes, in each line 
of the writings of the Old Testament they saw the assurance, and in 
a manner the programme, of the future reign which was to bring 
peace to the righteous, and to seal for ever the work of God.'" (Kenan) 


The Moral Revolution of Jesus. 

When Jesus contemplated the world at the outset of his 
ministry he was called upon to make his choice of the weapons of 
reform. Thu conditions of his people and his times, as i think 
rather than any fundamental objection to the use of'force in all 
circiimstances, as Christian churchmen profess, made him pm his 
fair b to non-resistance of evil. In other words, he decided to defeat 
force by his own suffering jrst as Husain subsequently did at 
JCarbala, although the latter died sword in band. JBut whatever 
view we may take of the choice of Jesus, it is certain that his funda¬ 
mental idea was different from that of the political reformers of his 
time such as Judas the Gaulonite, whose example had shown him 
the futility of the popular seditions of his day. if ever he was 
the author of the disclaimer: “My kingdom is not of this 
world," he must have meant that he rvas not setting out to 
ri'^feat Satrn “the Prince of this world“ with tb* hep of Satenb" 
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He was not worldly in his methods ; but this does qb 
lat he was * 'other-worldly/* All that it signifies is that he 
^unworldly/* Having resisted the temptation to be a political 
revolutionary on the very threshold of his career as a teacher, he 
never succumbed to it. The revolution he wished to efiect was a 
moral revolution, and although he did not escape the fate of “rebels**, 
and was placed on the Cross by order of Pilate with the description 
“King of the Jews’*, which is, in spite of its intended irony, signifi¬ 
cant of the Roman Procurator's political suspicions, Liberty for him 
meant in the first instance Truth and self-purification. Renan was, 
to my mind, a typical Frenenmau of his times for whom the claims 
ot the State were paramount, and he could neither understand nor 
appreciate the thoroughgoing theocracy of Jesus, the “ Servant of 
the Lord.** JN evertheless, 1 agree with him in the conclusion that 
“ as an austere republican or a zealous patriot he would not have 
arrested tlie great current of the afiairs ot his age; but in declaring 
that politics are insignificant, he has revealed to the world that one's 
country is not everything, and that the man is before, and higher 
than, the citizen.** Vengeance which was consuming the Israglites 
■was the Lord's. Jesus counselled the upholders of the lex talionis 
who claimed an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth that he who 
iiad been smitten on one cheek should turn the other cheek also to 
the smiter. So much for the foreign tyrant. As for his own 
countryman, the Jew, who, falling a victim to his own weakness and 
a fear of the Geniiie masters of Judea, had become a publican or 
ax-collector on behalf of the foreigner, he too could easTy claim a 
^hare in the abounding love of Jesus. The idea of being all powerful 
t>y suSering and resignation, and of triumphing over force by purity 
of heart, is as old as the days of Abel and Cain, the first progeny 
of Man. But since it so eminently suited the conditions of the times 
of Jesus, and the record of his ministry, however inadequate or 
defective, has still preserved for us this part of his teachings in some 
detail, it has come to be regardea by Christians and even by many 
^on-Christians as an idea peculiar to Jesus. 

Jesus and Gandhi 


Be that as it may% it was just as peculiar to Mahatma Gandhi 
^^2io ; but it was ' reserved for a Christian government to treat as a 
felon the most Christ-hke man of bur times and to penalise as a 
disturber of the public peace the one man engaged in public affairs 
’Who comes nearest to the Prince of Peace. The political condiiions 
of India just before the advent of the Mahatma resembled those of 
Judea on the eve of the advent of Jesus, and the presedption hat 
fic ofiered to those in search of a remedy for the ills ot India was the 
that Jesus had dispensed before in Judea. Self-purification 
through suffering; a moral preparation for the responsibilities of 
government; self-discipline as the condition precedent of Swaraj-—this 
the Mahatma's creed and conviction; and those of us who have 
ween privileged to have Uv d in the glorious year thdt cnlnuuatf^d 
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! Congress session at Ahmedabad have seen what a remark 3 ]Li 
.^^i^what a rapid change he wrought in the thoughts, feelings and 
actions of such large masses of mankind. 


The Mahatma and Satyagraha. , 

Mahatma Gandhi had been in direct touch with the Indian 
Government, had often counselled the Viceroy, and had continued 
his assistance to the British Govt, in its hour of need in South 
Africa by working as the unpaid recruiting sergeant of that 
government in India. This had indeed amazed those who could | 

not associate him whose life itself was a Sermon on the Mount 
with recruitment of blood-spilling soldiers. Yet even so loyal a 
subject and so staunch a friend was compelled to oppose a 
measure of that Government which no one reading British decla¬ 
rations of gratitude for India's loyalty in the early stages of the 
War could have conceived as the possible culmination of that grati¬ 
tude at the end of that War. A Reform Scheme was under con- ' 

sideratioD professedly for enlarging the Indians' share in Indian ’ 

administration. But while one hand was declared to be about to , 

give a wider franchise to India, the other was already busy robbing 
her even of her narrowly-restricted liberties. This is what my j 

brother and 1 wrote to Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, from our ' 

internment at Chhindwara on the 24th April, 1919, when we were 
about to court imprisonment by breaking the Defence of India I 

Regulations which had curtailed our liberties four years previously:— 

‘ The War is now over; bnt the epint of tyranny that it generated is still 
abroad ; and while, on the one band, it is being pruidaiined in high-sounding I 
ph'-ases that those who are asbeiubled at Paris to decide the destin'es of the 
World on a more equitable and humane basis than Brute Force are not the 
masters of the People but their servants, the Government, on the other haiid, 
is denying to the people of India the barest expression on questions that vitally 
concern them. Not only is the gag not to be removed yet from our own mouths, 
but a gag of prodigious proportions has been prepared now for silencing more 
than three hundred millions of God’s articulate creatures. The Rowlstt Bill 
just enacted m the moit tyrannica* manner has ended the re’gn of law and 
substituted a reign of terror in its place, and although it affects every section 
of the pfiOpL oi India, the Mui-almans are certain to be its first and its worst 
victims. It has been the Muslfm Press that has suffered moat under the Press ' 

Act, and the same has been true of the Defence of India Act, if we only exclu'^e 
the unfortunate young men of Bengal rotting in solitary cells or swampy Islar^ds j 

without trial or hope of release. Even those who profess a pathetic optiDiisin . 

and hope against hope that the bureaucracy armed with the strength of the ^ 

giant will not use it as tyrannically as tfar giant, need only have access to our > 

own experience to be cured of this distressing delusion. We, who have already | 

bad enough er.perience of ’ executive discretion' and of *'investigating authori¬ 
ties’ sitting IK CAMERA, farcically enquiring into undefined charges, and dealing 
with undisclosed ‘ evidence* without the help of any code of procedure or law of 
evidence, submitting reports that cannot bear the light of day, and being finally 
dismissed as ignorant persons for all their pains, can :laiii, to speak with some 
authority, and ssy that the Black AOt is nothing more or lesi than the virtual 
ut huh of mank‘nd/ 
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^as our privilege to point out to Mahatma Gandhi the 
and full scope of the Rowlatt Bills, soon after he commence 
amous Satyagraha campaign. This was the first dawn of the 
era of Non-Co-operation. The occurrences at Delhi, Amritsar and 
Lahore, and in Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujarat are matters 
of history, and although the Mahatma’s admission of his '• Hima¬ 
layan error" has been proclaimed to the world by the Government* 
and the official and unofficial scribes who have been enlisted in its 
support, none seems to have had the honestv to admit that the 
Mahatma’s blunder would have overtopped Everest if he had not 
then united his nation as he did in defence of its liberties' At the 
very worst the " Himalayan error” consisted in miscalculating the 
extent of the people’s discipline and self-restraint. But if Mahatma 
Gandhi had left the Rowlatt Bills unchallenged, he would have been 
Ruilty of a sin of which he could hardlv have purged himself by any 
kind of expiation. Place all the violence of the infuriated mobs on 
one side, and on the other side place the cowardliness of a surrender to 
the slavery sought to be imposed on the nation by these Bills, and in 
spite of my utter abhorrence of such violence 1 say with all de’i- 
berateness that on the Day of Judgment I would rather stand 
before God’s White Throne guilty of all this violence than have to 
answer for the unspeakable sin of so cowardly a surrender. In 
Saying this I am only applying to the situation four years earlier 
tny chief’s own admission in the court of the judge who has ordered 
that for six years he should "be buried alive.” " I knew” admitted 
the Mahatma, "tha" I w.as playing with fire.” But he also added: 
"1 ran the risk, and if 1 was set free I would still do the same”! 
Christ-like in his methods he has been Christ-like to the end. He 
had ‘steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,’ and not even the 
prospect of the Cross could make him shrink from treading the oath 
of duty. ^ 

Non-Violence. 


Sl 


.1 would like tore-state here the position of men like myself 
with regard to non-violence. I am not a Christian believing in the 
inresistance to evil, and in their practice, even if not 
n their theory, the vast bulk of Christians and all Christian States 
aie m full agreement with me. The last War presented an excellent 
thi^r’^"r‘^7- States and to Christians at large to demonstrate 

Of th f doctrine of non-resistance, but we know that none 

noi ^odowed it, and the few Christians whose practice was 

ui. cjivorced from their professions were the “conscientious obiec- 
rifi- contemptuously called "conchies”, who were subjected to 
mule and contumely and were punished like fellons. But that 
vas notall. Every nafonal Church blessed the national Flag and 
nt the national warriors as on a Crusade. As a Mussulman 
na a follower of the Last of the Prophets (on whom be Allah’s 
ssing and peacel), 1 believe that war is a great evil ; but I 
'So believe that there are worse things than war. "T^ere is 
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impulsion in faith’', says the Quran, because forc^i 
DUS conviction have no common denominator. They belons 
i^very different planes. But when war is forced on a Muslim, 
and the party that does so has no other arsfument but this, then, 
as a Mussalman and the follower of the Last of the Prophets, 

I may not shrink but must ^ive the enemy battle on bis own ground 
and beat him with his own weapons.’ If he respects no other 
argument than force and would use it against me, I would defend 
my Faith against his onslaught and would use against him all the 
force I could^ command,—force without stint and without cessation. 
But when, in the language of the Quran, ^‘War hath dropped her 
weapons”, my^ sword must also be sheathed. Warfare, according 
to the Qura.n. is an evil; but persecution is a worse evil, and may be 
put down with the weapons of war. When persecution ceases, and 
every man is free to act with the sole motive of securing divine 
good-will, warfare must cease. These are the limits of violence in 
Islam, as I understand it, and T cannot go beyond these limits 
without infringing the Law of God. But I have agreed to work 
with Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as long as I am 
associated with him I shall not resort to the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence. And I have willingly entered into this 
compact because 1 think we can achieve victory without violence ; 
that the use of violence for a nation of three hundred and twenty 
millions of people should be a matter of reproach to it; and. finally, 
that victory achieved with violence must be not the victory of all 
sections of the nation, but mainly of the fighting classes, which are 
more sharply divided in India from the rest of the nation than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world. Our Swaraj must b^ the Raj 
of all, and. in order to be that, it must have been won through the 
willing sacrifice of all. If this is not so, we shall have to depend for 
its maintenance as well on the prowess of the fighting classes, and 
this we must not do. Swaraj must be won by the minimum sacri¬ 
fice of the maximum number, and not by the maximum sacrifice of 
the minimum number. Since T have full faith in the possibilities 
of the programme of constructive work of non-violent No^-Co- 
operation, T have no need to hanker after violence Even if this 
programme fails to give us victory, I know that suffering willingly 
and cheerfully undergone will prove to have been the best prepara¬ 
tion even for the effective use of Force. But God willing, the 
constructive programme will not fail us if we work with a will and 
accustom the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that it entails! 

What Swaraj demands from the Nation. 

Here I may ask those of my fellow countr^nnen who shrink even 
from these small sacrifices whether they have considered what is 
that a soldier who goes to battle is prepared to sacrifice. As the 

Bible tells us, ' Greater love hath no man_than he that lay 

down his life for his friend.” Our own compatriots went to war for 
a cause not their own to the number of a million and a half. Can 
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pride ourselves on the strength of our national feeling shrii 
;^^rom the small sacrifices that aon-violent Non-Co-operation 
ands ? But in reality our present programme is but the begin¬ 
ning of national work, and Swaraj when it is attained would require 
even greater sacrifices than those of a soldier. To ^ die for a cause is 
after all not so very difficult. Men at all times and in all countries 
have done it. and they have of^en done it for very poor causes. To 
die for a cause is not very difficult. The harder thing is to live for 
a cause, and, if need be, suffer for it; and the cause that we must 
live and suffer for must be the realisation in India of the Kingdom 
of God. 



Violence of Non-Co-operators and their Opponents 

These being my innermost convictions, I cannot help marvelling 
at the audacity of those that attribute to us a desire to involve the 
Country in violence, carnage and anarchy. They presume to 
demand from us who stand between them and violence an assurance 
of non-violence. And yet their own hands are red with the blood of 
the innocents shed in Jallianwalla Bagh—blood still as unrepented 
^ it is unavenged. Contrast this patent insincerity with the frank 
acceptance by our chief of his full responsibility for Chauri-Chaura 
^nd the Bombay riots and you have the measure of the moral worth 
of Non-Co-operation and of its relentless opponents. The Mahatma's 
confession ’S proclaimed to the world by this Christian Government; 
l>ut I wonder if this Government is also prepared to attribute to the 
Sermon on the Mount the slicing off by St. Peter of the ear of 
Malchus ! Who knows how much blood might not have been shed 
by the disciples of the Prince of Peace if the census of arms taken 
by the Master had produced a tale of many more than two swords, 
s-ud had his followers been more steadfast in their suppoit of him 
lhan the self-same St. Peter who, according to the Gospels, denied 
bim thre' times before cock-crow ? When the guilt of Chauri- 
Chaura and similar unfortunate occurrences is being judged, it is 
Accessary to take into consideration not only that which was done 
but also that which had been resisted. Never before in the annals 
India have the people felt as intensely as they have done 
Since the dawn of Non-Co-operation, and the marvel is not 
^hat the fury of the mob has resulted in so much bloodshed. 
Out that the manhood of India has been successfully revived with so 
^ttle of it. I challenge anyone to show another instance in the 
history of mankind where hundreds of millions of people have been 
^‘oused to stand un for their liberties and have remained so peaceful 
the people of India led by Mahatma Gandhi. There is no country 
^1 Europe, with all its cold, frog blood, that would not have ex¬ 
perienced a deluge of blood in like circumstances. That India has 
^Scaped such a deluge is due to Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers. 


Co-orERAiioN. 

In dealing with the question of Non-Violence 1 have digressed 
4 
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ijcipated a good deal, and I must now revert to my narr 

iongress at Amritsar the main resolution was concerned_ 

6forms, and although only four years have passed since that 
, it would surprise not a few to know that in the discussions 
over this resolution my friend Desbbandhu Das. the leader of the 
CouncU-entry party, and my late chief, Lokmanya Tilak, were 
entirely opposed to co-operaticn and the working of the Reformed 
Counc Is, while Mahatma Gandhi had himself moved an amendment 
to that resolution. This was designed to commit the Congress to 
the principle of the co-operation of the people with the authorities in 
working the Reforms in response to the sentiments expressed in the 
voyal Proclamation. Neither side was willing to give way, and, as 
is usual on such occasions, the protracted discussions in the Subjects 
Comraitlee were delaying the discussions in the Congress and pro- 
iODgiDg the session. This was- the first occasion, as I have already 
told you on which^ I took part in the Congress and for a novice my 
own cont ibution is not altogether undeserving of notice. My 
brother and I tried to discover a formula which could be acceptable 
both to Mahatma Gandhi and to Lokmanya Tilak and Desbbandhu 
Das. We at last succeeded in this effort, and Srijut Bepin Chandra 
Pal moved, and I seconded, an amendment recomending to the 
Congress that ‘^the provisions of the Reforms Act be used, as far as 
possible, with a view to secure full Responsible Government at an 
early date." 1 his cleared the air, and finally both parties agreed to 
support a resolution declaring that ‘‘the Congress trusts that, so far 
as may be possible, the people will so work the Reforms as to secure 
un early establishment of full Responsible Government." It was 
with this addition that the Congress passed the resolution moved,by 
Desbbandhu Das and seconded by Lokmanya Tilak, which declared 
Ind’u to be fit at the moment for full Responsible Government, 
characterised the Reforms Act as inadequate, unsatisfactory and 
d bappointing and urged that Parliament should take early steps to 
establish full Responsible Government in India in accordance with 
the principle of self-determination. I have recalled these detail?? 
only to show that even at Amritsar Mahatma Gandhi and his co¬ 
workers were wiiling to co-operate with Government so far as was 
possible. And yet otherwise so entirely changed was the atmosphere 
at this st^ssion of the Congress that after my long separation from 
my p^p^e I could not help being greatly impressed by the change. 
The Hindus and Musalmans were no longer enemies or even rivals, 
but were comrades and brothers in arms. There was no longer a 
plethora o set speeches suggestive of mid-night oil, of sound 
ar»d fury signifying nothing - There was a new earnestness which 
rr.dica.ed inat the resolutions of the Congress were resolutions 
ii teed, in tjie sense that the nation was resolved to And above 
all, it was clear that fear of fellow-man was no lonr^er to be the epm- 
pe ling motive in India, and that the only fear this land would know 
in /liture would bo the {c0.r of God. So struck WBS 1 by this aihh-z* 
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jige that I quoted in my speech at Amritsar the couplet of 
4 :ownsman ox mine who had said t— 

tone round of the wine cup was like a century long cycle of 
Time ; when we left the tavern we found that the whole world had 
changed.) 

From Co-operation to Non-Co-operation. 



But so far it was only a change in the character and outlook 
of the people. Their policy was, however, also destined to undergo 
an entire sea-change. And it was Mahatma Gandhi who at Amritsar 
was insisting on the people’s co-operation with the authorities that 
' was destined to be the first and, in the beginning, almost the sole 

I advocate of Non-Co-operation. What was it that had wrou<^ht this 

I change of policy ? I must confess my feelings towards this Govern- 

? ment had undergone a complete change during the Wa- , and in 

, particular since the Armistice towards the end of i<ji8. When now 

t read in the old files of the Comrade the publicly expressed expec¬ 
tations I had entertained from this Government not only at the 
commencement of the year 1911, but even as late as the end of igxt 
I it appears as if 1 was examining the newly discovered bones of an 
animal now altogether extinct. It is true that as late is in De- 
I cembcr, 1919, 1 had taken, with regard to co-operation with the 
authorities, a middle position between Mahatma Gandhi on the one 
, side, and Deshbandhu Das and Lokmanya Tilak on the othe.- which 

I eventually became the position of the entire Congress. But 1 was 

1 even then not very hopeful of the possibility of such co-opeiation. ' l 

, had seen only too clearly to what the co-operation of the ilusalmans 

with the authorities had led them. And I had like-wise realised 
that what had happened at Jallianwalla Bagh, in the Crawling Lane, 
and at the Dak-Bungalow at Mahianwalla was not a succession of 
unconnected incidents in which the thoughtless fury of the ollicids 
had suddenly vented itself, but a series of acis symptomatic of tho 
j disease irom which this foreign bureaucracy was inevitably suf^riih’. 
j I was thoroughly convinced that this disease was congenital wi^Ui 
the system, and if the system continued such incidents were b juiid 
to recur, and Government would inevitably be a succession of 
Jahianwalla Baghs unless the British underwent a complete change 
01 heart. The Duke of Connaught, when he came out to India in the 
oeginnmg of 1921 to open the Reformed Legislatures, appealed to 
I us to forget and forgive. I was, and still am, prepared to forgive; 

forget 1 could not, and would not. To forget only means for 
I tne awakened sleeper to go back to sleep and to’dream tUo pleasant 
“team he had been dreaming before he had awakened to the stern 
reality. But Mahatma Gandhi was not yet convinced of all this, 
his conversion came a little later. For many months af;ci fho 
Amritsar session he continued to live in the hope that Englan-'l 
y^ould yet repent, and while restoring the integrity and 
independence of the Khilafat, and evacuating the Jawat-ul-Arap. 
i)*DgiaaQ would redress. the great wrong done to thf udordc t-.i 
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In fact, it was not a mere hope that sus 



tnjab, in tact, it was not a mere 
^ ut an absolute conviction, and when he too was at iasrdis- 
>ioned, and would indicate in the process of preparing the 
programme of his constructive work a profound and thoroughgoing 
want of belief in the good intentions of England so that even we 
would suggest that perhaps he was going too far, he used to expla n 
this by saying that he was a more recent, and therefore a more 
zealous, convert. When the last Petition that Muslim India ad¬ 
dressed to England through the Indian Khilafat Delegation, in the 
interview that we had with the Kt. Hon. David Lloyd George, the 
ex-Premier of England, proved the utter futility of such appeals ; 
and when the Punjab wrong was treated as an “ error of judgment*' 
to be rewarded by a pension paid out of India's poverty to tlie 
murderer of her innocent sons, and to the cold-blooded approver of 
this error who, enjoying the safety of a Government House 
surrounded by armed guards, had not even the justification of 
General Dyer, then Mahatma Gandhi lost all faith in co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled. 


the end of every month for clean bill of health" during the 
month; but some of the prisoners who succeeded in winning tbo 


Non-Co-operation. 

Much has been said and written about Non-Co-operation and, 
if our opponents, or even some of our friends, would not understand 
its significance even now, 1 cannot hope to enlighten them in this 
address. 1 will, therefore, content myself with saying that briefly 
it means that if we may not resist evil, at least wc will not assist 
it# It is true we expect that if the Indian nation is prepared to 
make such sacrifices as Non-Co-operation entails, this foreign Gov¬ 
ernment would be absolutely paralysed. But although we do con¬ 
template such a result, it is little more than incidental. Our move- 
merit, even though itsname suggests that ii is of a negative character, 
is in reality not so. it is esseniialiy of a much more positive 
character. ’ it does not directly aim at the paralysis ot others; its 
direct aim is to remove our own paralysis. Every item of the Non- 
Co-operation programme, with which 1 sha 1 presently have to deal 
has a strong constructive as well as a destructive side, and we shall 
Eland or fall according as wa succeed in our construction or not. 
But if we do not destToy, or. in other words, if we continue to avail 
ourselves of all that the Government has constructed lor *he conti- 
nuanceofitsownexistence. and as a trap for our destruction, wo 
diall neither stand nor even fall, but shall absolutely cease to exist. 
Even If our direct aim w^ to paralyse the Government it was 
entirely compatible with the purest ethics, and even with the 
Love associated with the name of Jesus Christ and now 
of Mahatma Gandhi# And 1 maintain that such a paralysis of 
Government is clearly possible. Friends, very early in my career 
as a gaol' bird 1 was struck with the system of co-operation followed 
in Indian gaols. Ever/ prisoner gets a remission of a few days at 
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ififence aad favour of the local gaol authorities are made 
convict overseers or convict-v/arders, and. besides enju^iilg^ 
privileges during the rest of their prison life, they earn a mure 
liberal remission of their sentence every mouth. Every one m this 
Pandalwho has passed through that gateway of freedom caUed 
Prison — and, 1 trust there are a good many present here to-day — 
is familiar with the work of the convict-overseers and waraeis who 
share the duty of keeping watch and ward during the night with 
the paid warders employed by the gaol administration. As a 
rule the few paid warders pass the mght enjoying tolerably sound 

sleep, or, at the veiy worst, doze out their period of sentinel duty. 
But at the end of every half-hour the gaol resounds with the cries of 
the prisoners who keep the real watch and ward. '^ Aiks well !’* is 
repeated from every corner of the gaol, and so long as this continues 
the paid warders can sleep the sleep of the just. And this, my 
friends, is tlic parable of co-operation. We have lost our liberties and 
are kept enchained through the services of others who are as much 
deprived of their liberties as wc ourselves, except for a few petty 
privileges that they seem to enjoy. Meanwhile the few foreigners 
who keep us in servitude cau enjoy sleep and repose because luo co¬ 
sharers of our servitude repeat from time to time from every corner 
of India's vast Bastile the reassuring cry, “All is well !’• Xue oaiy 
difference is that whereas the convict-watchmen, overseers and 
warders can in this way at least secure their release from prison a 
little before their fellow-prisoners over whom tucy keep watch and 
ward, our co-operating friends, who are our comrades in slavery can¬ 
not look forward even to an earlier release, in lact, they have lost 
even the sense of slavery, and slavishly hug the very chains that 
keep them enslaved; As 1 wrote in the prison itself: 

(Leave ofi worrying for me, O, heedless fool; weep over thine 
owm captivity; that which thou deemest to be an ornament la 
nothing less than a chain.) 


A Question for Musalmans. 

Friends, 1 feel certain, 1 have exhausted you as well as myself 
with this Somewhat exhaustive historical narrative, ccmmenciug with 
the Indian Mutiny and coming down to our own era of Aon-co-opera- 
tion. But in thus narrating past history i had an end m view. I 
cannot act the part oi a dictator to any of you ; and yet i wane you 
to co-operate with me. Possessing no such personality as the 
Mahatma’s, and being as unwilling to bind a spell ove.v you as 1 am 
incapable of doing it, 1 could only lead you to me conclusions which 
aftei half a iiie-lime of blmdness and much blundering i have at last 
Teached by demonstrating to you that our safest guide, the ex¬ 
perience ot several generations, inevitably leads us to the same, 
Experience must be our most cherished tiophy made up of weapons 
that have hurt us. And here i appeal to the experience of my co- 
^<5Hgioaistu ia particular who are heiag deligenUy diverted from the 
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^wbich their history during the last sixty years and more 
them. Granted that Non-Co-operation has failed, and th^f 
operation with our non-Muslim fellow-countrymen is a vain hope, 
a snare and a delusion — though 1 am far from granting it except for 
argument's sake — still we have got to suggest an alternative policy. 
I ask them not to accept my lead but to be in their turn my guide 
themselves. Whither could they lead me, that is now the question ! 
If Non-Co-opcratiOQ with our foreign masters and co-operation with 
Indian fellow-slaves of other faiths is not possible, what is the alter¬ 
native that they have to place before us to-day ? Are we to “progress 
backwards" till we begin to walk on all fours ? Shall we co-operate 
with our foreign rulers and fight with our non-Muslim countrymen as 
we used to fight before ? And if we do that, what hope have we of 
any better results than we achieved for ourselves in the settlements 
after the Tripoli and the Balkan Wars, or, nearer home, in the un- 
se tlement of a “ settled fact " in Bengal? No, friends, that book is 
cloied and into it we shall look no more. You have no alternative better 
than Non-Co-operation with the foreigner and co-operation with our 
neighbours, nor have 1 . And it is futile to waste our time in 
worrying over the impossible. 


Mr. Montagu's Resignation and its Significance. 


It is tdiid that we can have no grievance now after the Treaty 
of Lausanne. You, friends, are in a better position to know how 
that Ireaty came to be concluded than I who had to under ;o for a 
year and a half solitary confinement in all but a technical sense, and 
have not been in tonch with public affairs. But 1 have studied in 
some ot the back numbers of the newspapers of those days something 
of what tianspired in connection with the revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres while i was still in prison. You all know about the historic 
lelrgram despatched to the Secretary of State by the Government 
of India after consulting and receiving the general concurrence of 
the Local Governments, including their Ministers. You will agree 
that it fell far short not only of Muslim aspirations and sentiments, 
butal^oof the requirements of Islamic Law, since it did not say 
anything about the evacuation of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, and only 
recommended the Sultan's suzeranity over the Holy Places. In fact, 
the Government of India undoubtedly, even if haltingly, admitted 
all this wnen they said : “ We are conscious that it may be impos¬ 

sible to satisfy India's expectations in their entirety," though Mi, 
Chamberlain had the impudence to say that “ the terms far. exceeded 
even the demands of the warmest friends of the Turks," And yet 
what a storm did the world witness over the publication of even Luch 
a telegram. The Secretaiy oi State’s resignation was demanded by 
the Premier, and the King-Emperor ** had been pleased to approve 
of its acceptance.’' In other ’^ ords Mr. Montagu was ignominiously 
dismissed. As Reuter pointed out, **xMr. Chamberlain's announce-' 
menu m the House gf Commons was received with fierce welcoming 
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from the majority of the Unionist? ; and the * Die-Han 
deliGjhted. could hardly contain their satisfaction/* ‘‘Never 
before,*' said another message of Reuter,— 

“Never before bao ♦’•he Hoiiqe of Ooromonfl re-eeboed with snob exultant 
cheerinc an greeted the annonneement of Mr. Montagn*B reMenatinn. Tt 
emanated from the Unionist beneheB, bnt was so loud and prolonged that it 
seemed general. Some enthupiastB even waved handkerchief*” 


The most charitable explanation with regard to the attitude of 
Mr. Montagu's own party, and the party that is the rising hope of 
such Indians as still chng to the idea of receiving freedom as the 
gift of the foreigner, is contained in the earlier message of Renter 
that ‘* Liberal and Labour members received the news without an 
f^xpression of opinion/* To-day it mav nerh^^ns be urged that the 

Government of India are as anxious as the Muslim leaders them¬ 
selves to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the questions still at 
between Mnsalm«na nnd Great T^ntain, But ot wliat goor] is 
that to us so long as the Government of India is only " a subordinate 
branch of the British Government six thousand milr^s awav " whose 
“ dictation to the British Government** as to what line it ou'^ht to 
pursue in such matters seems to T.ord Curzon ‘ quite intolerable/* 
This is what Lord Curzon wrote to Mr. Montagu before “ giving him 
the sack," even though poor Mr. Montc'uu thought that he was onlv 
being let off with a warning. But evidently he had forgotten that 
at Denshawi there was flogging as well as hanging and that Lord 
Curzon*s final court could be trusted not to let off such criminals 
as he with a warning, bn*- to warn and hang him also for the same 
offence. 


Not one of those believing Musalmans who is dissatisfied to day 
with our policy of Non-Co-operation with Government and co¬ 
operation among the Indians could honestly say that Muslim Indian, 
f^'eling received anvflrng even approaching proper consideration at 
the hands of Great Britain. And yet hear what this former Viceroy 
of India, the same who posed as 1he benefactor of the Musalmans 
in partitioning Bengal in 1005. has to say about our cry of angirsh 
at the partitioning of the Khilafat fifteen years later. In his letter 
to Mr. Montagu he writes : 


“ But, thp part India has sought to plav or been allowed to plav in this 
sprioH of pvents napppR mv comprpii<»u8ion......... Is Indian opinion always to be 

the final court of anppal ?'’ 


In his speech before his Cambridge constituency Mr. Montagu 
said: 

'‘The Govprnment of India wptp partipp to thp Trraty of Spvrpp. Rad ^l^e 
T^reaty produced ppaco, the On-.- rnnient of Tnd-a would l^avp aecentpd it lovallv ; 
hut vvhen it sbnwp i, ps ! ulwavs knew that it would s>»n\v. that it oonld not. 
UTodiicp ppaop, the Gove’umpnt of India oleadtMl for its rpvision. f .ask wheihor 
the Governments of Canada, South Africa or Australia would have remained 
®ile.nt when the so-called peace was destroying the iaternal peace of their 
country ?” 



miST/fy 
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Dr Mr. Montagu ! How easy it is, it seems, to forgefl 
le Government of Canada, South Africa and Australiali 
government, the Government of India over which Lord 
Reading still presides after the dismissal of Mr. Montagu is not a 
national government at all. On the contrary, it is one which was 
bound to lock up for six long years the greatest leader that the 
naUon had produced for many generations, in defence to pressure 
from the very Imperial Government that had treated its partial 
support of his view in this affair with such open contempt. Dr. 
Sapru. too, had forgotten this patent difference between India and 
the Dominions, and had to be reminded of it at the Imperial Con¬ 
ference by the representative of a country once as distressful as our 
own, namely Ireland. We had ourselves urged upon Mr. Montagu 
the very consideration to which he referred in his Cambridge speech ; 
but it was all in vain, and our advocacy of the same cause which 
the late Secretary of State advocated with equally little success was 
punished in various ways bv the Government 'in India- Those who 
used to tell me on these occasions that Mr. Montagu was sympathetic 
had to be reminded that his sympathy had proved wholly sterile. 
I have alwavs held that Mr Montagu should have resigned on any 
one of at least half a dozen occasions even before his ultimate 
dismissal, and now he tells us himself that: 


*• He had h’pn Tpppatodly on the verge of reeignation, but he had hePitatrd 
bppacse he did not wiph to pay to the Mohamedanfl of India that the solemn 
pledges which had been made to them were irretrievably lost.” 

Nevertheless, his resignation had to come at last, and to-day 
he is not only not in the Government but not even in the House of 
Commons. Can we then draw from all this any other conclusion 
than this, that the solemn pledges which had been made to us are 
irretrievablv lost” ? But. no, they are not irretrievably lost.^ 
Friend.s. with the assistance of God, and your whole-hearted co- 
ope»-ation, we will yet retrieve them, or perish in the attempt. 


England at Lausanne. 

This vras in March 1922, and although we were pro¬ 
mised that due weight would be given to Indian opinion, I 
ask vou to consider what was the attitude of England when six 
months later the brave Turks, relying not upon the promises of 
Great Britain, but upon God's grace and their own self-sacrifice and 
courage, drove Britain's brutal nominees into the sea ? You all 
know that better than T do, and I do not propose to detain you over 
tiiat. Beaten on the fiekl of battle, England now sought to deprive 
the Turks of the fruits of victory on the conference-table of diplo¬ 
macy. But here, too, God helped those who helped themselves, and 
the Treaty of Lausanne proved that the Turks were not only 
warriors but stateraen as well. Let us hear what Lord Cnrzon has 
to say himself of the reasons that brought about the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Did the English who had commissioned Greece after 
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liistice to rob the Turks of Thrace and even of their home-la^^^ 
in^ia Minor ; who were at onetime actually considerii g the question 
^ihanding over Constantinople to them ; and who had appealed in 
vain to the Dominions to fight their battle against the now victorious 
Turks when India could no longer be trusted to make cannon- 
fodder ofTier sons after the Karachi Trial—did the English even now 
repent or relent ? The difference between the conditions under which* 
other treaties, including that of Sevres were imposed and those in 
which the Lausanne Settlement was arrived at was pointed out by 
Lord Curzon at the Imperial Conference in the following words 

Sooh (dictation of terms at the point of the bayonet) had been the cape with 
all the previons post-war treaties. These had in each case been drawn up by the 
victorious Powers sitting, so to speak, on the seat of judgment, in the abs^nre 
of the culprit, and imposing what penalty or what settlement they chose, Oi.ly 
when the terms had been drawn up was the beaten enemy admitted to be told his 
sentence and to make the convictional protest of the doomed man. Such, indeed, 
wa«» the. environment in which the original Treaty of Sevres was drawn up and 
signed though never ratified by the Turkieb representatives. Far otherwise was 
it at T^nuanne There the Turks ^at at the table on a footing of equality with 
all the other Powers. Every article of the Treaty had to be debated with and 
explained to them. ^Vgreeraent had to be achieved nut by brandishing the big 
stick but by discussion and compromise. 

Commenting upon Lord Curzon’s defence of the Treaty of 
Lausanne and of his praise of Allied diplomacy, which was, accord¬ 
ing to him reluctant to break up the Conference on important 
but not vital points and to revert to a state of war an Ind.an 
newspaper, which is not noted for an excess of sympathy with the 
Turks, wrote as fol'ows. 

M . .-siti be Kiven to such pac'fic and discreet diplomacy when It wag 

based on nnwillingners to fight. As Lord Curzon said, the Turks knew very 
Weil that the Allies had no stomach for further ti^hting ; on the contrary, they 
wcr.. verv nervous about the bellicose teiDDcr of the extremist eh ments amorp 
thi- Turks. “ The allies were never certain," said the Foreign Secretary, ‘•how (i,j 
genuine desire of the leading terms for peace would control the unruly nationa a 
and extremist elements." It will thus appear that the Turks obtained wbiit they 
wyiited literBlly at the point of the sword and the role of the conquerors and the 
oonnuered was reversed at Lausanne. It was the Turks who dictated the 
Terms of the Treaty, and the Allies, who dictated the terms of the other post-war 

tre.-vties had to accent them .As a matter of fact the big stick was braiutiah- 

ed by the Turks at Lausanne and the allies made ‘‘the conventional protest of the 
doomed man.*' Replying to the severe criticism of the Treaty by those “whore 
motives in making the al'sek are not free from criticism’’, he said iiiat“it was 
tbe h; it treatv ttiat could be obtained in the circnnistanccs." 

Thus it is once more clear, the Turks secured what they did 
at Lausanne not because of any regard on the part of England for 
iiistirp to the .'urks. or for the religious obligations and sentimen t 
of Indian NL -ahnans widi regard to the Khilafat, but in spite of 
I'-nglaud’s ooen hostility towards the Turks and utter disregard of 
the reonirerii^nts of Islam. Lord Curzon would have once more 
brand shed the big stick : but sad to relate, it had changes bands 

4 (h) 
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.ave purposely dealt exclusively with a matter concerning 
interests? of Musalmans and affecting their extra- ter 
apathies, for it is obvious that the Treaty of Lausanne, fa** from 
settling our national requirements common to all Indian communities, 
does not even settle the peculiarly Muslim and religi us issue of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab. But after all, the issues that are our common 
national issues far exceed in number those that concern the Musal¬ 
mans alone. All that the Treaty of Lausanne has done is to declare 
that the Turks have not lost their Swaraj we had done more than 
a century ago, and as they themselves were witl In an ace of doing. 
The Khi'afat Committee's demands, and, in partxnlar the religious 
requirements with regard to the Jazirat-u’-Arab sti’l remain un¬ 
satisfied. But oven if all this had been done, could the Musalmans 
give up Non-Co-operation with Government and co-operat’on with 
other Indian communities ? In the fi^st place, that would be an 
unspeakably shameful breach of faith with their non-Muslim brethren 
of whose help thev have ?o willingly availed themselves. And in the 
next p’ace, Indian Musalmans would be proving that, while they 
were so anxious for the security of the Turks' and the Arabs' Swaraj, 
thev were indifferent to their own ! Well cou’d it then be said 
of them.— 


(Hast thou arranged ^he affairs of the earth so well that thou 
meddlest in those of heaven as well ?) 


Thb Terrible Alternative to Non-Co-operation, 

Friends, once more T have perhaps exhausted your patience ; 
but mv excuse for it is that I want the Musalmans who are being 
a-ked to-dav to discard the policy of Non-Co-operation wHh England 
to confront facts before they reverse a decision to which their sad 
experiences of co-riperat'ion with England had driven them. It is as 
ch-ar as daylight that so long as India is not an equal partner with 
England and the Dominions in the Empire, and so long as her 
Government is but "a subordinate branch of the British Govern¬ 
ment six thousand miles away," we cannot be satisfied with the 
goodwill of the Government of India even T it is proved to the hilt. 
Be«*ides loyalty to a foreign Government there are other loyalties as 
well, and so long as Musalmans in India are hable to be punished 
for dislnvalty to Government because they are loyal to their God 
and to His Last Prophet, as we ourselves were punished at Karachi, 
and so long as the Holy Land of Is^ara is under the control of non- 
Mu.«Iim mandatories when we ourselves had been given Qod’s own 
mandate for it by His Last Messenger as a deathbed injunction, 
there is no alternative to non-violent Non-Co-operation but one, 
and that, friends is the terrible alternative oi War! Since the vast 
bulk of those who try to disc^'edit our policy do so because they are 
slaves to the fear of Government, and being unwilling to make any 
sacrifice, could not even dream of adopting that tcrrib^ ^Iternativf^ 

let us bear no more of a change of policy! 


mi$r/fy 
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Muslim Co-operaiion with Non^Muslims. 

ind if we may not co-oporate with Great Sritain, is it 
expedient, to put it on the lowest plane, to cease to c.,-operate 
with our non-iVluslim brethren ? Wnac is it that has happened 
since that staunch Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi, went to gaol for 
advocating the cause of Islam that we must cease to co operate 
with his co-reugionist ? 1 know that Hindu-Muslim relations to¬ 

day are not precisely those that they were two years ago. But 
IS it possible lor any honest and tiuiy patriotic Indian to say 
that either community is wholly blameless, and that the guilt 
IS entirely one community’s ? Friends, i do not believe in diplomacy, 
and certamly not m tiiat variety of it which is called secret diplo¬ 
macy. 1 do not wish to imitate Sir Roger de Coverly, and put you 
ofi with the diplomatic dictum : - Much can be said on both sides 

of the question" Most regretable events have unfortunately 
occurred in Malabar, at Multan, at Agra, at Sahannpur and else¬ 
where, and 1 am prepared to support the creation of a National 
rnbunal to judge the respective guilt of the two communities. For 
it cannot be gainsaid even by the community that has sufiered the 
most tliat complaints have been made by members of the other 
community as well, and obviously it would neither be fair nor 
productive of any satisiactory result it either community is saddled 
with all the guilt and denounced without an adequate enquiry. 1 
did not shrink at Delhi from proposing the appointment ol a truely 
representative Committee of Enquiry ; but lor reasons which it is 
not necessary to state here no result has yet been achieved of such 
a committee's appointment^ I wo things are however patent. The 
law courts established by Government cannot stop their work while 
we adjudge the guilt ol the two communities. And while it is 
difficult to arrive at the truth by a national enqu ry after witnesses 
have given their testimony, true or false, on oath before the courts 
of law of the Government, reconciliation itself, which is even more 
important tlian the investigation of the truth, is not made easy by 
the punishment awarded to those who are found guilty by such 
courts, not unotien on evidence which is not free from suspicion." 


The Surest Remedy. 

\i/bat then is to be done ? 1 have a ready told you that to 

accept the version of one party is neither fair, nor would it help us 
m creating in the other puny whose version was disbelieved without 
any enquiry a disposition towards reconeilation and reform. The 
only remedy that 1 can suggest for instant adoption is also the 
surest, and it was this which was all but adopted towards the end of 
Our diSCU'.sions at Delhi in the Co mm ittee appointed to consider this 
Question. Even alter we had decided that a committee of Enquiry 
Should visit tne places where legretab.e incidents had followed 
lindu-Muslim dissensions, ani alter we had even uominated tbo 
'eabers of this Committee, we were withio aa «ce Qt caucellijiB ail 
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cause we noted at a later stage of our deliberations a welc< 
e in the attitude of the leaders on the two sides. There v 
a desire to let bygones be bygones and heartily co-operate for 
the attainment of Swaraj, as they had been doing two years previ¬ 
ously. Obviou^y, the protagonists on the two sides had once more 
had a glimpse of that unity of which the Mahatma was at once the 
chief preacher and the best symbol, and the prospect of gaining 
party-victories once more appeared mean at d contemptible in their 
eyes. But a difference arose on a petty issue and they parted again. 
Eriends, I pray that God may grant them once more a glimpse of 
that unity, and that this time it may not be as fleeting as it 
had been before. Nay, I pray that they may keep ever before 
tut'in a picture of that unity and the glorious vistas of that 
i.eeiom which can be seen only through the avenue of national 
unity, so that all else that is of fair seeming, but which is associated 
vith slavery, may lose its charm for them and be blotted out for 
all eterniiy. 

The Pettiness of Disturbing issues. 


Believe me, it is not by tawdry, tinselled rhetoric that I hope 
to settle such vital issues. But, although the issue of Hindu-Muslim 
unity is vital, and, in fact the most vital that we have to settle, 
the issues which disturb that unity are contempEbly petty. Nothing 
makes me more ashamed than the pettiness of these issues, and 1 
confess I find it. difficult to refute the calumny of our enemies that 
we arc unfit for Responsible Government when 1 contemplate their ■ 

Tiotency for mischief side by side with their pettiness. Far be it I 

joim me to sneer at the modes of worship of my fellow-men ; but I 
f-el unspeakably depressed when 1 think that there are fellow- 
countrymen of mine, including ray own co-reiigionists, who would 
jeopardise the recovery of our lost liberty, including religious liberty 
Itself, for the sake of the satisfaction they seem to deiive out of j 
cutdng a branch of Pipal tree overhanging a public thoroughfare 
and interfering with the passage of a pole of ridiculous length, ' 

out of beating tom-toms nnd blowing trumpets before a house of 
worship at prayer-time while moving in a procession. Friends, if i 
we cannot acquire a better sense of proportion let us be honest, at 
le«'St with ourselves if not with others, and give up all thought of i 

:dcJi. We must not talk of Swaraj even within the Empire, let ! 

aione out of it. What is Kenya to slaves like us or we to Kenya ? 

Why n^ ed we hanker after a place in the Kiug Emperor's palace 
when wc are not even fit for a p^ace in h^ stables ? And what is 
it to us if the Holy Land of Islam should attract many a Casino and L 

CAFE cha. tant, or the new warden of the MusalmanV Holy of 1 

Holies should became one of the long tale of impotent potentates 
maintained by an imi Ciial Government only to be pushed ofl their 
ancestral thrones whenever they should forget ibemselves and think 
that God has made them men and not merely puppets in an Imperial 
(thov/. If ALAMS and pipal trees and noisy processions are oyr 
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^.^xiion's utter sum”, then all our Congresses and Khilafat' 

OS are mere mockery. 

Let us ring down—the farce is nothing worth/' 

Let us close this chapter ol childish make-beliefs, and, taking 
the first train back home, let us devote ourselves henceforward to 
the realisation of the ideal of petty self-concern which alone benefits - 
a. nation ol slaves. Let us at least not take the sacred name of 
Liberty in vain. Let us add our confession to the claim of our 
opponents, and admit that God, Whom the great religious teacheis 
of the Hast in which all the existing religions have had their source, 
had taught us to regard as just, has yet been so unjust to a fifth of 
mankind that He has made them totally unfit for sell-rule, and has 
left it to His White cieatures hailing from Europe to correct His 
mistake, and carry on lor all time the administration of India. But 
if we do not want to drag our spiritual ancestors into the mire along 
^ith ourselves and to blaspheme a just God, let us elevate ourselves 
to the height of our ideals and hft the masses instead of sinking 
down to their low level. 


The Root of Evil. 

But since 1 have referred to the low level of the masses 
me say this much for them that what 1 wrote in 1904 
m criticising the education given in the Indian universities is still 
and even to-day “the greater portion of bigotry agitates not 
the bosoms of the ignorant and the illiterate but excites to fury and 
madness the little-learned of the land." And it is not the love 
of our own religion that makes us quarrel with our fellow-country¬ 
men of other faiths, but self-love and petty personal ambition. “Ihe 
coming of the Mahatma" had meant the destruction of '"the 
^mgdoms of the nations" and the loundaiion in their place of the 
otic united Kiugdom of the Nation to be whose Chief Servant was 
great glory. But these little “kings" who had lost their little 
"thrones" were not reconciled to th: idea of national service under 
banner ol the Nation's Chief Servant, and were pining for 
restoration. So long as Mahatma Gandhi and his principal co- 
Workers were free, tney had not their courage to raise the standard 
m revolt, and their was xio room for them in the economy of the 
tidian world except as openly despised slaves of the ioieigncr or as 
secredy discontented adneients ol the National Federation. And 
they chose the latter alternative. But, with the Mahatma 
^mumred at Yerrowda they leasserted themrelves, and since they 
^^uid not hope to occupy his position, they have persistently, though 
professedly, addrsissed their appeals to communal passions and 
J^loubies in order to destroy the iNaticual Federation and hasten 
recovery of their petty pnneipahties. Before tne advent of 
^^ahatma GauUbi several streams, some large and some small, were 
more or less parallel to each other, and little boats were 
rowed OH Soou after his advent, almost all of them 
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iverted into one channel and became tributaiies of a 
l^^rapidiy moving on to join the sea. On the broad bosa 
Ganges there sailed a powerful ship, manned by* lusty 
sailors, captained by the Mahatma and flying the National 
flag. What the petty ambitions of petty men have been urging 
ever since the Mahatma's incarceration is that we should scrap the 
big ship and take to the little row-boats again. But since these 
little boats are not safe enough craft for the mighiy river hurrying 
on towards the sea, they propose a revolution in Nature itself, and 
ask that the great river would flow back into its old tributaiies. 
But Nature cannot be thwarted, and the futility of the desire to 
make the Ganges flow backwards is a thing known even to our 
village fools. In the name of this Congress, and of the Indian 
Nation, nay, even in the name of that Destiny which shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we may, 1 warn this little breed of men 
that God willing, they will never succeed, and that the Indian 
Nation cannot look upon their insidious activities with unconcern. 

Toleration and Fraternal Self-Sacrifice. 


Friends, to punish the guilty is not without its advantages even 
in the domain of politics; but ihe surest remedy lor polit cal 
disunion is, as I have already suggested, to create cn all sides a 
disposition to forget and forgive. But this is not all, and if we 
desire to prevent a recurrence of regretable incidents we mus 
remove the causes of friction. Conformity in ail things is only too 
often desired, and this not only by the bigots, but also by some of 
the most large-hearted of men. Religious reformers have at all 
times betrayed a latal weakness for compreheusion or tne pre¬ 
paration ot a religious compound formed of many simples 
gathered from many different sources. They have hoped that 
uy adopting a po.icy of inciubion they would be able to form 
a faiih embracing doctrines culled from diverse faiths and acceptable 
to all the loiiOwers of all these faiths. That is how they hope to 
attain Undo, mity and secure conformity. But history iias shown 
that the cause of peace and uuity has not been greatly furthered by 
the formation of such eclectic faiths. Only too often have they added 
one more to the warring creeds existing before and have only in¬ 
creased the disunion they were creating. Such well-intentiohed 
faiiu.es have at last made people tali back upon loeration. This 
is not the indifferentism and absence of strong convictions which often 
pass foi. toleration, but a far more positive principle m life which 
cc-exists with bc.iefs passionately held. J could noi. define it better 
tnan by quoting an American who declared to a fellow-countryman 
of his holding ve y different views lo h s own; ‘T strongly disagree 
with every word of what you say; but i shad fight, Sir, to the last 
drop of my blood for maintaining your rigat to say it.'^ Thar, friends, 
iS the best definiC’Oii of loleration, The Quran w^ich calli upon 
Musalmans even to fight in defence of thexr Faith whenever their 
K$cdom o{ f4ch 13 assailed or jcopardisedi sums up Us teaching on 
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^ rice in the words: ''Toyou your faith, to me mine.*' If 

to act upon this principle, and at the same time empba 
sised tt»e features common to different faiths and the spirituality 
characteristic of all, there would be no strife in the world but peace 
and tranquility everywhere. 




Application of this Principle to Outstanding Issues. 

Let us apply this principle to some of the outstanding issues 
between the various communities of India. If, for instance, proces¬ 
sions can be tak^'n out on public roads and no objection is taken to 
music being played thereon, a Musalman should not object to a 
procession with music taken out by Hindus, or by other non-Muslim 
Neighbours of his, unless it interferes with his own exercise of some 
recognised right such as conducting Divine Service in a fitting 
manner. If, again, a long pole can be carried in procession through 
the streets without danger to life and limb, no non-Muslim should 
object to it if it. is so carried with musical honours/' But then 
fhe Muslims indulging in such practices wh ch are, to say the least 
it, of doubtful religious validity, have no right to demand that a 
non-Muslim neighbour of thrirs should permit the lopping off of the 
^mnches of a tree which he holds sacred, whether with reason or 
’Without it and which is growing on.his land and is his property. If 

I inhere is no law against smoking in public places, no Parsi should 
i object to a non-Parsi*s lighting a cigarette in a street even though he 
! ^^mself holds fire to be too sacred an element to^be defined in this 
Similarly, if it is no offence to slaughter animals, and a man 
a fowl, or a cow, or a p>, or ki^ls any animal to provide food 
i ^or himself or for others or for sacrificial purposes or in a particular 
! ^^^nner not involving cruelty to animals, his neighbour should not 
1 ^bject to it on the ground that he hold.s all life too sacred to be 
j|estroyed. or that he looks upon the cow as upon a mother, or that 
be considers a pig too unclean to be eaten, or that he is requ red 
I his own religion to kill animals in a different manner to his 
‘ ^^jshbour's. In all these cases it is, of course, presumed that the 
I ^^imal slaughtered is the property of the man who slaughters it or 
{ it to be slaughtered, and not his neighbour’s who-^^e property ' 

1 may not unlawfully seize and use or destroy. But we have 
j alas, reached a stage of toleration in India when the free 

^^^rcise of his right by one of us can escape being resented 
, Some others. In fact, the worst of it is that some of us while 
insist upon the exercise of their right, sometimes exercise 
' is desire to annoy their neighbours, and in a manner that 

1 is annoy them The jeering at men of other faiths when one 

. <^ct a procession required or sanctioned by our own faith, 

^ beating of tom-toms and playing otlmr instruments, which often 
more noise than music, with special vigour before a house 
g^^^mhip of another community, and particularly when Divine 
or some other religious rite is in progress and is likely, to be 
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eX^bv distnrbefl; the nee-lless lopping off of trees heid sacr^ 

_ ind’is which nverhane public thorougfares. or doing it m an exuU 
tant manner; the blowing nf cigarette smoke in the face of or too 
close to a Parsi or a Sikh ; the wanton destruction of a good deal of 
animal life in the sight or immediate neighbourhood of Jains ; carry¬ 
ing a garlanded cowin pocession through a locality inhabited by 
Hindus as well for purposes of slaughter; or slan htenng it in a 
nlare wner<* Hindus ^finnot help seeiner it—the«je and many other 
such are things that occur only too frequently wheneyer there is a 
tension of feeling between the communities concerned And pro- 
yocation and indolent exultation of the nature described aboye often 
lead to hot words, and not seldom to blows which sometimes end in 
loss of human life. 

How TO Deai. with such Matters. 

There can be no measure sufficiently comprebensiye to safeguard 
pnh’ic tranquility and neace in all such cases, and I can think of no 

National Pact embracing all such situations, even if it is permitted 

to assume inordinate proportions, and to include details that must 
make us the laughing-stock of the world. The best remedy. I must 
reoeat,-s the creation of the correct spirit in which the ditferent 
communities exercise their rights But it is possible for a national 
body such as the Congress to deal with some of the principal causes 
of friction, and to remove them bv bringing abant an agreement 
between leaders of the communities concerned. And this it must 
do Blit while attempting to influence pub'ic opinion, and to 
regulate public action through the agency of such leaders, with 
courage and confidence, a brdy like the Congress tniist be careful not 
to demand from any community that it should relinquish anv rights 
which may, in the present circumstances invo’ve a sacrifice, far 
bftvond its capacity It must be remembered that Swarai. although 
it =s our destined goal, and is soon likely to be in sight, has yet to 
be won, and before it is won we have no sanctions of which we can 
make use like a Government. We must depend exclusively upon 
pe suasion and examnle. But even if we had a Government of oim 
own. it could not r'gh'ly. or even successfully, compel largo sections 
of t'lie re'^ple to give up the exercise of anv right unless it provided 
for them corresponding faciliHes in some other direction. 


Cow-Kii-ling. I 

The question of cow-ki'ling is an instance in point. T know hoW » 
sacred a cow is in the eves of my Hindu brothers, and who know.s , 
better than my brother and mvself how anxious our absent chief 
was to secure its preservation ? His action in so selflessly leading 
the Khilafat movement was no doubt characteristically generous and 
aPruistic- but he himself used to say that he was trying to protect 
the cow of the Mnsalnians. which was their Kliilafat, so that this 
grateful community which had learnt from its Scriptures that there 
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no return for kindness save kindness, would be indu- 


own cow in return. This was, however, only Mah 



jaadhi’s way of emphasising his love for the cow; And even before 
10 so picturesquely called the Khilafat our cow my brother and 

ad dftr.idpd -nnf fn “hft nnv fn ^ __ 


I had decided not" to be any party to cow-killing^ourserves". No 
beef is consumed since then in our house even by our servants, and 
we consider it our duty to ask our co-religionists to act similarly. 
As for sacrificing cows, my brother and I have never done it, but 
luve always sacrificed goats, since a sacrifice of some such animal 
IS a recognised religious duty. Much can be done in this way, and 
we have learnt by experience during the three or four years following 
the Hindu-Muslim entente and co-operation that it is not difficult 
to reduce cow-sacrifice, even before Swaraj is won to insif^nificant 
proportions. 

But much as I desire that even ordinary cow-killing throughout 
^he year for the purpose of providing food should be altogether 
discontinued, or, at least reduced to similarly meagre proporti^.ns, 
i am only too conscious of the fact that in looking forward to an 
early realisation of my wishes I am hoping against hope. Musal- 
^ans in India who can afiord to purchase the dearer mutton eat 
beef only on rare occasions. But for the poorer towns-folk among 
Musalmans it is the staple food. Coming from the centre of 
^ohilkhand, or the land of the Rohillas, 1 know how difficult it is 
them tD discontinue the use of beef in the present circumstances. 
'hoPa.than cannot suppress his surprise when he comes across 
people in India who “ eat corn vvith corn ; and Kampur wags >ay : 
Let there be mt;at. even if it be a dog's.'" When following the 
3.shion of Bri:ish In lian Municipalities Rampur also closed many 
shops and opened in their place a central Meat Market, it was 
°^nd difficult to cope with the demand for beef, and so disastrous 
P'^oved the results of a keen competition for the reduced supp'y 
Markect, as it used to be called, was now descriptively 
^^christcned mnrpeet ? In the case of this class of Musalmans the 
^eLssity is at present a more or less acutely felt economic 

i. stopping cow-killing in this case 

lower the price of mutton which is prohibitively 
^ toQ. and thus reduce the very large margin that there is at p esent: 
' ween the prices of mutton and beef. I am far from dcsirin ■ that 
living should be still further increased for any section of 
land, not excluding my own community which is 
^t’edly one of the poorest; but 1 cannot help pointing out that 
if tl rnost numerous owners of cows are the Hindus, aud that 

not sell cows ai:er they had ceused to giv?^ milk', there 
much less cow-killing than there is to-day. Even now v;e 
bt]4. goat and sheep breeding in order tv-s i.ve the co•^, 

we can frame or^ Budgets tor a Swaraj Go- ernmeni it 
be a comparatively easy matter to utilis- a consi'‘erable 
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of the BaviDgs from Military expenditure for the 
Nevertheless I appeal to my co-religionists even to-day to 
iscontinue the use of beei and not to wait until Swarai is won when 
their sacrifice would bo worth much less. The Joint Family system 
of India and not the free competition of the Manchesier School must 
be our social and political hieai for India's different communities. 
But if there is to be com pet it on among the communities that form 
the Indian Joint hamily, let it be a corapetitioa in forbearance and 
self-sacrifice, and 1 maintain that ih^ community which willingly 
surrenders more of its cherished rights and strongly-entertained 
sentiments for the sake of s ster communities and the peace and 
harmony of India will prove the most invincible in the end. 

Adjustment of Communal Shares in Representative 
Bodies and in the Administration. 


I have already explained to you what 1 think about the main 
cause of communal quarrels and the share of the educated classes in 
misleading the masses and using them in order to serve their personal 
ambitions. But matters like cow-killing and processions with music 
are non the omy things that provide sources of frict.on. The adjust- 
rrient of communal shares in representative institutions, local, pro¬ 
vincial and AU-lndia, and in the administration also, gives rise to 
bitter communal dissensions, and here it is clearly impossible to shift 
the blame on the masses. Once more personal ambitions well or ill 
disguised as C'^mmunal interests play a great part, and specious | 
phrases, such as greater efficiency and superior educational qualifi¬ 
cations, are used to cover the injustice indended. This is all the 
more burprising because similar pretexts when put forward by ti c 
foreign bureaucrats are mercilessly exposed by the selfsame people. 
Since this fallacv of the higher efficiency of monopolists has not yet 
received its quietus, 1 am compelled to say that the intelligence ox 
the few can never be a proper safeguard of the interests of the many, i 
And when people are not actuated by motives of broad-minded 
patriotism, the superior intelligence of one group or section cannot 
be regarded by other groups and sections as a rather dangerous 
possession. It may, however, be that even where the motives are 
purr they are none the less suspect, i hat, friends, is our 'karma', the 
legacy left by the injustice of past generations, and instead of . I 
taking undue ofience, wo must live down such reputations. In j 
pol.tics as in business credit has first to be establishedi and a good ' 
balance-sheet and a moderately good dividend arc far more useful 
in tlie long run than the most attractive prospectus. We could 
have gone much further on the road to Liberty and Self-Rule if 
minorities had been quite sure of the corapaQ> which they were 
h: itv^ invited to join. But the common platfoiin of the Congress 
has now provided an excellent opportunity to al. • • us to prove the 
patriotic character of our motives, and howevei long it may be 
before w; bucceed in establishing our credit# aothio^ can be done 
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t it. and losing our temper over unmerited suspicions, in, 
. :ng those who entertain them and trying to jockey them into 
expression of confidence that they do not yet feel in us, is 
poor business. 


Sl 


Ihe Lucknow Compact which forced the hands even of the 
. bureaucracy and compelled it to agree to such poor Reforms as have 
i been doled out to India would in all bkelihood suffice for the present 
lor such of us as have decided to enter the Legislatures ; and even if 
^ It does not. this should spur us on, to quicken the pace and try to 

reach our national destination of Swaraj all the earlier so that we 
may re-adjust communal shares in representative bodies Friends 
let me tell you frankly that 1 do not consider it likely that for some 
ame yet we can afiord to dispense with separate electorates. But 1 
can assure you no one would rejoice more than myself on the day 
’ that the minorities themselves announced that they needed no such 
protection. It may perhaps help you to judge of my bonafides in 
this matter if I tell you that I had strongly urged the adoption of 
the Indian plan for the protection of the Christian minorities in the 
Eastern Vilayets of Turkey known as Armenia. 

But two intermediate steps may be taken before we abolish 
separate electorates altogether. The first is that the minorities 
should be free to elect any Indian as their representative. I shall 
deem it a great honour the day a non-Muslim minority elects me in 
preference to its own members to represent it in the national os- 
sembly. And 1 know of no Muslim to whom I could give my vt,»te 
with greater confidence than to that great Khilafatist, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


Another step that we could well take would be the progressive 
; creation of mixed electorates, gradually to replace separate elec- 
Jjorates. Some of you may perhaps remember that I had opposed 
j Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali who did not wish to risk any scat by 

j agreeing to the retention of some mixed electorates, and wanted 

f safe, even if fewer, seats for the Musalmans when the Mintc-Morley 

I Reforms were being discussed. As in ter* communal relations im< 

i proved the number of seats thrown open for contest in mixed 

ectorates may be increased and those allotted to separate electorates 
ecreased, till a l come to be contested in mixed territoiial elec- 
J^orates. The same po icy should be adopted in throwing adminis- 
native posts open from communal to general competition, 
j All ihe foregoing considerations have to be kept in view in 

,, yidling with the composition of local bodies where, although the 

^sues may often be petty, the passions of tne people concerned arc 
^ore liable to be excited. 


A sad enough confirmation of this is furnished by the unfortunate 
^isseasions in the Punjab over the distribution of municipal seats. 

he conditions in that province sometimes make me wonder whether 
^ailianwallah and the Crawling Lane are really situated in ihe 
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_lai the short passage which I quoted in the earlier part of this 

address from another address of mine, delivered as long ago as in 
1904, 1 had warned my audience against placing any reliance on the 
misleading unity of opposition,*^ and 1 would be the last person 
to believe that we can remain a united people merely by feeding on 
the memory of Martial Law terrors. Many a coalition formed in 
Opposition and adversity has broken down after the first flush of 
victor}' at the polls and in the very first days of Government, and if 
Swaraj is not only to be won, but also to be retained thereafter, our 
unity must be based on something more lasting than the memories 
of common sufiering. And yet I am compelled to remind both 
Hindus and Musa^mans who complain so bitterly to-day of one 
another's injustice that 1 know of nothing more difficult for either to 
endure from the other than the cold-blooded decision taken by 
General Dyer to shoot and to shoot strong at Jallianwallah Bagh and 
the calculated national humiliation of the Crawling Lane. It seems 
to mo that we in the North suffer from a mental myopia, and as we 
move forward our sufferings are left behind, and gradually recced 
into obscurity, so that even at a very short distance of time the 
troubles of to-day blot out all recollection of the terrors of yesterday. 
And what is worse, each community remembers only that which it 
has itse'f suffered, retaining in its memory no record of the sufferings 
it had itself caused to others. 


The Community of the Badmashes. 

But in referring thus to communities we are apt to forget that 
it is iiot communities that cause suffering to other communities in 
the course of popular affrays, but rowdy elements of India’s popula¬ 
tion which cause injury to the peace-lovine. i he badmashes belong 
to no community but form a distinct community of their own, and 
to it all is gnst that comes to the mill. I was gieatly impressed by 
an article contributed by Lala Lajpatrai from his American exile 
during the War whei Hindu monied classes had suffered greatly in 
some districts of the Punjab from the depredations of Muslim 
BADMASHES. Ibcre was grfat danger of intercommunal strife, but 
the Lalaji hastened to point out that the Hindu sufferers bad not 
uffered because they were Hindus but because they belonged to the 
moniad classes. It was a case of the Haves and the Have-Nots 
.and not a case of the Hindu;; and the Musalman.s. This has always 
to be borne in mind, particularly when there are not only the two 
contending parties but a third as well, which laughs just as heartily 
a;: v/e fight and abuse one another. Dr. Tagore has spoken a great 
d.-al since the outbreak of rowdyism in the North od the subject of. 
inter-communal quarrels ; but the reports of his ketures made me 
doubt a little whether he remembered what be wrote on the same 
siibrct 'wh-M similar rowdyism*, b;d more deliberate .. ad previously 

'wd broker out over rr. -niiluip in Fehat in 1917 ^ 
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sned to be travelling in a compartment shared y7ith him 

military officer who sneered at Indian aspirations and asked 
the Poet how his f ilow-coimtrymen could talk of Sw^araj when he 
a foreigner had to be called in every now and then to take his troops 
to the disturbed areas and keep the peace between Indians oi 
different faiths. 'I ben. at 'east, the Poet remembered that there 
was a ihird who laughed while we suffered, and reminded the British 
officer of his existence. The latter asked whether there were no 
such quarrels before the advent of the British, and the Poet admitted 
their previous existence as well but he was then prompt to point 
out that there was one difference. They quarrelled even then, but 
they did not let many suns go down upon their wrath because the 
moment they recovered their lost tempers they also recollected that 
they h'»d to live together for better for worse, and since life would 
be infinitely dull without more or less friendly intercourse, the 
sooner they made up their differences and became friends again the 
better But ever since the tertius gaudens had come on the scene 
such quarrels had become more frequent and such leconc liations 
fewer and farther between. 

The Hand of Es.\u and the Voice of Jacob. 

husbands and Indian wives have a horror of that 


wives 
third side 


is represented by the 


European - 

triangular family life in which the , , . r xi 

mother-in-law. Imagme then the blessed state of that union m 
whicn the mother-in-law is not only a permanent featu e of family life, 
but in which she a’one runs the household. And worse than all, 
the mothci-in law that makes each of us pme for single blessedness 
combines two distinct natures in one person, and witn ever ready 
sympathy consoles cither party, as the occasion demands and bet.er 
stid. condemns the other, in the joint ro e of the mother of both! 
This would indeed be matter for laughter if we had only sense 
cnouGh not to be the dupes of this double-dealing mother- 
in-law. But he moment a cow is killed by a Musalman m 
a provocative manner, or a noisy procession is taken out by a 
Hindu in front of a mosque where prayer may be going on, we are 
ready to rush at one another’s throats forgetting that i.lusa mans 
have never been known to be wantmg when it was their own co- 
icli^jionists that had to be denounced to the Government as sedi- 
tionists and rebels, and that Hindus have had no better record of 
hon inunal cohesion in similar circumstances. Our own suffeungs 
have taught us that iherc is never alack cne’.s co-re!’.g'oni'>'.3 
to do a I the dirtv work that mav be required of them, and wl.cr: a 
Musalman is so ready to hurt a brother Mushm. or, for that matter, 
the entire Muslim community, why need we be surprised it a Hindu 

No, frit-'ds. like pahmasues, traitoi-; 
form a tribe oi tV. ’’■ own. Some of 


is employed to do tho same ? 
belong to no community, ’ait 
you mv.r have read Lab 

Wf' have cvrn hHtn . 


denunciation of naliona 


nwn to 


nounce ■ inter Omvmun.’^l 
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Q)^&ism. A Musa'man may throw beef during the nighit Jhlo 
P ® or break an idol, and yet the Muslim community maybe 
innocent of this provoking sacrilege as the Hindu community 
SV K, “ circumstances the Hindu community may be 

wholly blameless even though a Hindu certainly threw pork into a 
mosque or desecrated the Holy Quran. ^ 

rahr, '^^se of a Muslim Minister 

Who may have shown favouritism towards Musalman in the matter 
01 patronage, and of a Hindu Minister similaily showing undue 
m h Obviously they are members of a foreign Govern- 

hnnd^ whatever caste-mark they may bear. The hands are the 
hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. And vet the 

an^an o'n that has still to stop the pensions of a Dyer 

and an O Dwyer are prepared to co-operate with those who insist 
on paying for Indian murder out of Indian funds, and to cease to 
Tm ® neighbours and fellow-su2erers, only because 

a M.n ster who happens to belong to the community ot latrer d s- 
penses ,-uch petty patronage as the Uelorms empower him to do in 
a manner that does not meet with their approval. Alter this one 
wonoers wnat Non-Co-operation means. When the Congress publ.c- 
ly IS welcoming Indians who resign their posts, even though it 
thinks It IS pethaps too much just yet to call upon them to resign, 

themselves Congressmen but forget ah 
that Mahatma Gandhi had taught them of Nou-co-peration only 
because a Minister in their province is giving a lew more petty posts 
;to members of his own community than they think he ought to do. 
Eriends, itisnot a little enbarrassing lo me taat this Minister happens 
to be a co-relJgionist of mine ; but believe me, i would have fe.t even 
more ashamed than l now feel embarrassed if the complaint about 
suen petty posts had come from my co-reiigiouists. Hakim Ajmal 
E.ian bahob lor whose speedy and compleie recovery we all piay, 
has related to me what unspeakable shame he felt when co-religioii- 
isis of his and mine had the hardihoods show some sciatcheson 
the wails of the mosques at Multan and some broken pitcher" iu 
juscifieation oi their counter-claim that if Hindu temples ^had been 
destroyed ilieir own mosques did nor altogether escape 

iHB Parable oe the Wise and the Eoolish .MofHER. 

^ mentioned thi. had 1 wanted 

to wmplam about the Hindu attitude in the matter. 1 have done 
so because 1 feel certain that the Muslim mentality iloes not seem to do 
apy better, and neither community .s above these petty considcStion. 

^ wouM jio. have 

complained of the Hindus, for experience teaches us that it serves 
no purpose for a member of one community to rebuke the members 
of another. That task must be left to its own members. How 
oiten uave we not seen 1 ttle chiiaten living in the same quarter oi a 
town playing together and then quarrelling over little things ? t-veiy 
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back to his own mother with a woeful tale of the wic 
>^fhi9 playmates, and, of course, an equallv pathetic descrip- 
on of his own virtues. The wise mother uniformly decides against 
ner own child and rebukes him ; and if he still persists in his com-- 
piaint. he is told not to make such unsociable creatures his play¬ 
mates any more. The street which is usually the common play¬ 
ground is thenceforward declared beyond the bounds. But solitude 
soon begins to pall upon our virtuous young friend, and a little 
separation begins to purge his playmates of all their sins so that bv 
tue second or third day they are complete y absolved, and he asks 
lor, and secures, his mother's permission to play with them once 
more, though not before he is told that he is not to come to her 
again with the ta^e of his undeserved suSerings. And this is the 
^ay that peace is secured. But. alas. I have seen foolish mothers as 
Bellas wise ones, and perhaps the former constitute a majority 
ihe moment their young hopeful comes to them for sympathy and 
even worse, for effective support, they shed motherly tears of deep 
anguish over him. and when they have exhausted one emotion they 
make use of another and, going to the mother of the wicked boy 
who had been so unjust to their little angel, bitterly complain of 
him and drop not a few hints that his upbringing has evidently b-en 
^eglected. This leads to still plainer hints from the other side 
^hat the complainant was a devil incarnate, and that with such 
parents to bring him up it was not altogether the poor creature's 
fault. And then the fray begins. The big guns of abuse are sent 
^P at a gallop, and long range howitzers which leave none scot-free 
J^P to the seventh gen 'ra<i in are brought into action. Then appears 
^ male auxiliary, a id if he is equal y devoid of common-sense and 
®^iially jealous of his izzat he opens fire instantly with something 
J^at shatters the izzat of the adversary for ever. Thus when the 
other male auxiliary rushes up to the scene of action on hearing the 
Oise of this bombardment, he calls a truce to this woidy warfare, 
he H practical creature that he is, he promptly breaks the 

ho f otlier male. And it is a lucky quarter of the town if 

confined to the families directly concerned. Ihe 
^^st commentary on all this is furnished bv the action of the brac^ 
young barbarian*? with whom hostilities had commenced walking 
as to enjoy another game of 'gilli-danda' or ‘kabaddi' just 

police may be marching the Big Four off to the lock*up ! 

^ such experiences as these which have taught us ihat the 

Cat c)f settling intercommunal quarrels is neither to advo- 

ace the cause of your community, as in mv time i have often done 
Y even to pose as an arbitrator wiih an open and a ju licious 
md, but to earn the abuse of your own coinmuiUty. And since 
brother and I have received an earnest uf du’ abeady, I feel 
that not only am 1 qualifying myself for the office of a 
^^nuine patriot, but that i may begin to entertain hope.s, Ihat the 
communities will soon be reconciled. After this, need ) say I 
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jnd this course of ♦ political exercises'' to - all my frie 
unity ? 

Sanghatan 



Having explained my own attitude at such length I do not think 
I am called upon to sav much about the Sanghatan. I have cer¬ 
tainly never publicly opposed it, and if anyone thinks so he is 
mistaken, and must have been misled by some ilUreported speech 
orintervew This is entirely an affair of my Hin'lu brethren, and 
if they think they need a Sanghatan they should be allowed a per¬ 
fectly free hand in the matter. Every community is entitled to 
undertake such social reform as it needs, and if the Sanghatan 
is organised to remove untouch*,?bility and to provide for the 
speedy assimilation of the Antyaj and their complete absorp¬ 
tion into Hindu society, I must rejoice at it both as a Musalman 
and as a Congressman. Ever since the Congress at Nagpur called 
noon the Hindu delegates ♦* to make a special effort to rid Hinduism 
of the reproach of unlouchability" and - respectfully urged the 
religious beads to help the growing desire to .eform Hinduism in 
the ihatter of its treatment of the suppressed classes, this question 
has enlisted the direct interest and sympathy of the Congress. I 
remember very well that towards the closing rnonths of the year 
IQ2I Mahatma Gandhi was making the removal of untoiiciiabiaty 
the test of the Hindus, yearning for Swaraj, and if orthodox Hindu 
religious bodies have now seriously decided to make the required 
reform in Hinduism it is bound to rejoice the hearts of that large- 
hearted Hindu and of all his lollowers. 

But 1 cannot help recalling that this matter remained in 
abeyance for a cons-derable time, and that it was not taken up with 
any great zeal until after the tragic events in Malabar had caused 
some months later a wave of indignation and resentment to sweep 
over the distant Punjab, and Multan Hindus had themselves suffered 
from the unru'y passions of the Muslim mob. It is this combination 
of circumstances which causes uneasineas to many of those who 
yearn for the unification of India and knovr how little weight onr 
recently achieved unity can just yet sus^-ain. A broken limb which 
has just come out of a steel frame should not be too severely 
strained. We may not believe every suspicion or rumour, blit we 
must not overlook ilieir potency for mischief if they are not quickly 
removed or disproved ; and there is no doubt that people are busy 
creating the suspicion that the removal of untonchability is not 
intended to result in the absorption of the suppressed classes into 
Hindu society but merely to use them as auxiliaries on the Hindu 
idc in future affrays. This being so, I ask if there is no ground for 
the uneasiness of Mahatma Gandhi's followers who have been 
sedulously taught, in the words of our resolution at Nagpur. to 
lay special emphasis on NON-VIOLENCE being an integral part of 
the Xon-Co-operation Resolution," and to invite the attention of 
the people to the fact that “ NON-VIOLENCE in word and deed 
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between the people themselves 
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itial between the people themselves as in respect of 
iment/’ and, finally, that the spirit of violence is not only 
frary to th? growth of a true spirit of democracy, but actually 
retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of Non-Co- 
operation/* If in removing the reproach of untouchability we give 
cause to the world to reproach us with adding to pre-existing vio¬ 
lence, will it not sadden the heart of the Mahatma ? Friends, let us 
befriend the suppressed classes for their own injured sakes and 
not for the sake of injuring others or even avenging our own 
injuries. 


Another feature of the Sanghatan movement is the increase of 
interest in physical culture. This all to the good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can be removed from any section of the Indian people 
their is cause only for joy. Here, too, however, tliere arises the 
ques’ion of the sp rit, and I am sincerely glad that the frank discu¬ 
ssions at Delhi last September gave an opportunity to Pandit Modan 
Mohan Malaviya to proclaim to the world that he himself favours 
the creation of common akhadas in which young men of all com- 
^iiunities can take their share. As for the protection of life and 
property and—*1 regret that I should have to add—the honour of 
Our'sisters, he again proclaimed his original intention that common 
territorial Civic Guards should be formed. It was only because he 
Was toM that the Hindu Sabha by which his motion was being 
^'Sciissed could not constitutionally bind other communities that he 
altered his resolution and agreed to the creation of Hindu Guards. 


The Sanghatan of the Congress Conciliation Committee 

But in entire agreement with Hindu leaders the Hindu-Muslim 
Unity Committee recommended certain resolutions to the Congress 
adoption on all these subjects, and since they were immediately 
passed by the Congress let us now see that we give full efiect to 
To prevent the possibilty of disunion we have, in th ' first 
P^^ce, to establish at the headquarters of every district, under the 
Supervision of the District Cong ess Committees, and in consultation 
J^ith Khilafat Committees, Hindu Sabhas and other responsible 
ocal associations, mixed Committees for the maintenance of peace 
^ud security throughout the districts. In case of any incident likely 
o disturb such peace and security, they would endeavour to 
^mimise its evil consequences and provide for a speedy and satis- 
^^tory settlement, and would encourage the people, in case of any 
Provocation, to conduct tliemselves with restraint, and to refer the 
j^atter to such Committees for redress of their gricv^inces, instead of 
themselves resorting to retaliatory measures. I have since then 
realised with grief and pain that in some districts the Congress 
Coaicnittees have ceased to function, and that Congress workers 
have in some cases themselves taken a leading part in exciting inlcr- 
^^mmunal hostility. This would necessitate for some lime at least 
U'us formation of supervisory bodies to check the work of tlio District 
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ittees and to be a substitute for them in areas in wh’cL 
^ ittees have not been formed. A permanent Provincial and 
imilar National Conciliation Board also seem to me to be called 
for, and had such Boards been io existence perhaps they could have 
averted unfortunate collisions in some localities. These Boards could 
perhaps be utilised also for making enquiries into similar incidents 
that occur in spite of all our precautions, and, if necessary, to 
apportion the guilt between the communities concerned. Let us be 
ready with our machinery, and if the people know that we mean to 
stamp out such rowdyism and to mainta'n peace, security and inter- 
communal friendship, there is little likelihood of our having to sit in 
judgincnt upon contending communities. 

Civic Guards, 


In the next place the Congress resolved at Delhi tha' its local Com¬ 
mittees be instructed to form and maintain, under their own supervision ^ 
and control, local Crops of Civic Guards (open to all communities), 
throughout the country, for the maintenance of peace and order and for f 
the performance of other civic duties. Local Committees of the Con¬ 
gress were also to be instructed to induce and encourage the people to 
take up physical culture and to provide necessary facilities for this pur¬ 
pose so that our people may be enabled to undertake their self-defence. 

I have heard of communal DALS and akhadas, but I fear the local , 
Committees have not yet had sufficient time to organise Congress j 
Corps of Civic Guards and open Conerress akhadas. 1, however, know 
of one School of Physical Culture at Ajmer which sent some of its 
members to the Delhi Congress?, and while pleased with their 
physical development. I rejoiced still more when I learnt th^t, in 
spite of much persuasion to throw in their lot with their community 
during the unfortunate affray there and indulge in partisan violence, 
these young men remained wholly non-violent and refused to take 
sides. Can anyone say after this that the Congress exercises no 
influence ? Wherever we have men like our Arjunlal Sethiji, 
Maulana Moinuddin and Mirza Abdul Qadir Beg, we may confidentiy 
look forward to the maintenance, or, at least, the earliest possible 
restoration, of peace. Dr. Hardikar has, I am happy to say, 
interested himself in the creation of Volunteer Corps, and, let mC 
confess, friends, that even to-day when I am presiding over the ' 
Congress I feel I would be more in my element if 1 were working in 
Dr. Hardikar s place. If only the Government knew how necessary 
is the formation of volunteer corps of Civic Guards to keep our I 
crowds even more peaceful than they already are and far more | 
orderly and self-restrained, it w^ould not dream of using its Criminal j 
Law amendment Act against them and their organ seis, provided, of ; 
course, it too desired peace and order to prevail in the land. In ' 
this matter I have a personal end to serve also. Travelling as con* 
stantly as I do, and attending mass meeting by the dozen, and 
being unfortunately only too often carried in processions, 1 feel the 
need of such Corps more than the stay-at-homes among us, and I am 
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to take in hand the local volunteers attending onl 
for the moment that no man can attend 


•Sl 


Sense of Honour of our Badmashes. 


But let me say one word on the subject of the protect'on of the 
honour of our women before I take leave of the Sanghatan question, 
and let me preface my last word on the subject with the admission 
that it is not really mine but my wife’s. At Almora, where she was 
addressing a ladies’ meeting composed mainly of her Hindu sisters, 
she said that if in a place such as Almora, where Musalmans form a 
very insignificant minority, she found that an anti-Muslim riot had 
broken out, and her male relations were not available to help her 
to protect her own or her daughter’s honour, she would unhesi¬ 
tatingly appeal to the first Hindu as to a brother even if she knew 
him to be a badmash, and ask him to take her and her children 
under his personal protection. She said she had enough confidence 
m the sense of honour even of India’s badmashes and in their 
“sportsmanship” so to speak, and 1 doubt if there are many 
badmashes in India on whom such a personal appeal of a sister in 
distress will fail to have any effect. Friends, trust disarms even 
^vickedness and succeeds where six-chambered revolvers fail and 
'Shakespeare knew human nature better than some of us seem to do 
'vben he wrote : 


‘‘There is a soul of goodness in things evil." 

I cannot do better than to appeal to my sisters to teach us to 
trust each other more than we do at present, and by their own 
courageous confidence develop in the worst of us that God-given 
‘*soul of goodness." 


SlIUDDHI 

Another movement that has affected Hindu-Muslim relations is 
Shuddhi. 1 myself believe in a missionary religion, and by a mis¬ 
sionary relig on should be taken to mean one in which, in the words 
I^rofessor Max' Muller, the spreading of the truth and the con¬ 
version of unbelievers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty. It is 
the spirit of truth in the hearts of believers which cannot rest unless 
Manifests itself in thought, word and deed, which is not satisfied 
it has carried its message to every human soul, till what it 
believes to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all the members 
cf the human family. Christianity and Buddhism as well as Islam 
known to be missionary religions, but Judaism, Zoroastrianism 
Hinduism are generally regarded as non-missionary. 

Now, this has been my complaint for a long time against 
Hinduism, and on one occasion, lecturing at Allahabad in 1907, I 
had pointed out the contrast between Musalmans and Hindus by 
®ayi0g worst that could be said of a Muslim vas that he had 

^ ^steless mesa which he called a dish fit for kings, and wanted aU to 
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it with him, thrusting it down the throats of such as die 
it and would rather not have it, while his Hindu brother who 
prided himself on his cookery, retired into the privacy of his kitchen 
and greedily devoured all that he had cooked, without permitting 
even the shadow of his brother to fall on his food, or sparing even a 
crumb for him. Ihis was said not altogether in levity ; and, in fact, 
I once asked Mahatma Gandhi to justify this feature of his faith to 


It will be strange, then, if to-day, when there are evidences 


a missionary zeal in the activities of my Hindu brethern, 1 should 
resent their efforts in spreading their faith. More than that, if the 
Malkana Rajputs are in reality so unfamiliar with Islam as to be 
taken for Hindus, Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries for so 

them of their own duty to look to the condition 
of millions of Musalmans whose knowledge of Islam is as defective as 
their practice of its rites is slack. 

, Both communities must be free to preach as well as practice the 
tenets of their respective faiths. There are competing types of 
culture in the world, each instinct with the spirit of propagandism, 
and 1 hope we live in an age of conscious selection as between ideal 
systems. We cannot surely wish to practice that wasteful, and. at 
best, a precarious, elimination of •* false doctrine ” by actual destruc¬ 
tion of those who hold it. 1 hope the agj of the Spanish Inquisition 
has gone for ever, and no one would think of abolishing heresy by 
wiping out the heretic. Progress is now possible along the more 
direct and less painful path of conversion. But ic must be the result 
of the exercise of the power of rational choice, and the man whose 
Conversion we seek must be free to choose his faith. What true 
Muslim CO ’Id be satisfied by tbv, kind of “ conve’*sion which some 
fanatical Moplahs are believed to have efiected during the period of 
the Malabar troub'es by forcibly depriving some Nairs of their tufts 
of hail ndicatiiig their Hindu laith ? No jetter in the sight i f God 
IS that outward conformity whicl forced upon a pe son bv biinff- 
mg undue worldly pressure to bear upon him. ^ ^ 

^ Allegations of such pressure by zemindars and monev- 
Jenders and by a numerical majority of neighbours in tlm 
surrounding area have been made and derkd, and counter-alleoa- 
tioni have been made. This cannot cv.t react unfavourably on 
national unity ; and when over a very small matter the decision to 
put a stop to all demonstrative and inflammatory metheds of mass 

recommeDdMl to the Congress a resolution which 
was duly adopted, that a Committee be formed to enquire into 
incidents connecocd with “Shuddhi'' and " Anti-Shuddhi” move- 
mrats, to visit places wherever coercion, intimidation,, exercise of 
undue pressure or influence, or use of methods of proselytisaticn 
iDCon.3ist< nt with such a religious ^'bject is alleged or suspected, and 
to recommend such .jicans as it thinks neres.'ar'' for the prevention 
c. tr ,ch practices. Every political party jj# West is, or, at least, 
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'ds to be, jealous of its houour, and willingly consents to hTi 
rnpt Practices Act passed by the Legislature. We who pricTe 
elves on our.greater spirituality must be truly jealous of our 
reputations, and a national body like the Congress is a proper 
authority to advice all communities in this matter, if not to enforce 
a Corrui)t Practices Act as part of the unwritten law of the nation. 
My own belief is that both sides are working with an eye much 
more on the next decennial Census than on heaven itself, and I 
franldy confess it is on such occasions that I sigh for the davs when 
pur forefathers settled things by cutting heads rather than counting 
them. 

Absorption or Conversion 

The quarrels about alams and pipal trees and musical pro¬ 
cessions are truly childish ; but there is one question which can 
easily furnish a ground for complaint of unfriendly action if commu¬ 
nal activities are not amicably adjusted. This is the question of the 
conversion of the Suppressed Classes if Hindu society does not 
speedily absorb them. The Christian missionary is already busy 
and ho one quarrels with him. But the moment some Muslim 
Missionary Society is organised for the same purpose there is every 
likelihood of an outcry in the Hindu Press. It has been suggested 
to me by an influential and wealthy gentleman who is able to 
organise a Missionary Society on a large scale for the Conversion 
■ of the Suppressed Classes, that it should be possible to reach a 
settlement with leading Hindu gentlemen and divide the country 
into separate areas where Hindu and Mushm Missionaries could 
respectively work, each community preparing for each year, or 
longer unit of time if necessary an estimate of the numbers it is 
prepared to absorb or convert. These estimates would of course be 
based on the number of workers and funds each had to spare, and 
tested by the actual figures of the previous period. In this w^ay 
each community would be free to do the work of absorption and con¬ 
version, or rather, of reform without chances of collision with one 
^Bother. 1 cannot say in what light my Hindu brethren will take 
It and I place this suggestion tentatively in all frankness and 
sincerity before them. All that i say for myself is that I have 
the condition of the ‘kali paraj' in the Baroda State and of the 
t^onds in the Central Provinces pnd I frankly confess it is a reproach 
to us all. If the Hindus will not absorb them into their own society, 
others will and must, and then the orthodox Hindu too wfll cca;:e 
to them as untouchables. Conversion seems to liansmute 

them by a strong alchemy. But d. es this not place a premium upon 
conversion ? 

The Duty of xni Press. 

Once more the best and surest remedy is a change ia the spirit 
of proseJytisaticn ; but that cannot be expected with a Press so un¬ 
restrainedly partisan as we have to-day m parts of India, i am 
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y°" all know that I have undergonek 

Sss iTleist”! freedom of the Indian 

re.s. At least, I can claim the honour, if honour it be, to have 



in 1 * A' Honour, ii iionour it be, to have 

l lamentable Press Act, and 

removarS t 5°“^ not be at the kill. The 


1 r - A couiQ not oe at the kill. The 

inclined to^ aoDlv thi^ n Punjab papers to which it would be 

resurrected for In th fhe Press Act even if it were 

Vun^bM^’unZrZJ estimation of the bureaucrat the oflence 
nimedin thi. section 153-A of the Indian Penal Code is not to be 
of that Code T punishable under section ila-A 

l4al Code and the Press Act is no more the 

officials financeVbv ""here damages can be claimed by 

thSvernTent Jill ^^'^e^rnent for alleged defamation, serve 
nrotSld and > ■ remains wholly un- 

£hJ ^ ^ n® n°‘' ‘o ^«ave it so exposed. It w^as I 

who strongly urged the Hindu-Muslim Unity Committee iast 

!P 1 i 7 ZTs Congress a resolution on the sub eS 
o the Press. The Congress was asked to instruct its Working 
Committee to issue a manifesto inviting the attention of the Indian 
newspapers to the extreme necessity of exercising great restrahit 
when dealing with matters likely to affect inter-communal relation! 
and also in reporting events and incidents relating to inter-cornmunai 
commenting upon them. It was asked to appeal 

the be“ ffiterrsm °of ^ attitude which might prove detrimental to 
tne best in^rrsts of India and which might embitter the relatinnq 
between difterent communities, ft was tilso recommended to 
Congress that its Working Committee might be instructed to appoint 
in each province a small Committee which should reqnest^^nrh 
newspapers as publish any matter likelv fn • 4. ^ such 

dissensions that they should de^^ist fmm luter-comraunal 

action, and that if,Tn“ of thL fri^d ’ 

were achieved, these Committees should procltlm'such“u?“' 

II even after this they did not alter their atS^, n ^ newspapers, 
by Congressmen was to be declared in the last rtor^ ^°Th?V°^ 
adopted tun resolution also, but 1 fear its Congress 

fme ,0 carr, o„e .be ins.r«,„“ VS C '„gS 
•■mportant work that we have to do -inlrf f .-^nemost 

’.lindu-Muslim unity, is to organise an aHpn “^®storing 
lishment for the Congress and its Provincial's'll!®! 
lor .. i, bo p.s,i4 KeJAoS f. Z 
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lids, you may perhaps say I have taken up too much of yoi 
/describing and detailing what the Congress did at Delhi and 
i« fhof ^ any proposals to place before you to-day. My answer 
is that you need few fresh proposals if vou are determined to carry 
out those which you have already accepted. At Delhi we were able 
to proclaim to the world that we were not satisfied with the' 

resold to remain United. 
Wp Li cleared the air to a great extent; but this was not all. 
We had provided remedies essentially sound in principle for onr 

sLnfii h have not so far had time to use them. We 

spent perhaps too much time m examining, analysing and criticising 
the resolutions we had passed at Delhi, and a large section of 
Congressmen has been kept busy by the elections. UnlL von ado^t 
o-her measures to restore the national unity, it will be tL dutv of 
your executive to carry out the measures already adopted bL 
your executive will fail to accomplish anything of lasLng value 
unless it has your ungrudging support and active assTstancc ^i 
lact, you are your own most effective executive, and as vour servant 
specially nominated by you for the year that is now commencing I 
appeal to you to assist me in carrying out your own orders. ° 

To the Indian Press I would address my most earnest appeal 
urging the Press to rise to the he:ght of the occasion and not to 
^sappoint the high expectations of one who is himself a journalist 
When I was recently at Bijapur again and for the first time visited 
us famous dome, a friend who was as deeply impressed as myself bv 
ruat wonderful pile, asked me in a whisper right across the dome 

of superiority had a whispering gallerv 

eSriene/L b ’v ^ ™OSt astonishing 

cv^rvE Sif 1 ° ^oross such a great space 

Rallerrr whispered, and the nine echoes heard in that 

for the mSinent 

pride in L of Bijapur over again and felt inordinate 

^flreat sliLLto^hi^^*^!*^ ancestors. It was no doubt 

Gallerv of whispered back that the Whispering 

thatEhiLLe'l w^ nia^ellhus. And then I told him 

Evenr “’^ope^s Whispering Gallery was the Press, its Fourth Fstate I 

of the’Editor^roprSo^s 
^ud ^Llume all the continents, increasing in pitch 

volume with every reverberation till it ended in the united 


shriel-^fi , j vvciy rcvcroeraiion till it ended in the united 
tied Truth chance for poor tonguT- 

’■esound ^with^L^ /if ■ i'^”^ ^1®* i“®t as easy to make the wmld 
Pile with the thunderpeals of Trutli as with the shrieks of 
«and ,t IS for the Indian Press to choose whether itwill 


servf. no Tin • . X 1-ress to cnoose whet 

We as the Whispering Gallery of Truth or of Falsehood. 


Swaraj and Foreign Aggression 

to Ueclare'tLLI/t®^-' Hindii-Muslim question I wish 

eciare that if India wins Swaraj it will satisfy all the religious 





misr/fy. 
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uirements of a Muslim in India. Swaraj, Sarv-Raj, or tlkaJ . 
all, implies Swadharraa, and must imply that in an Eastern 
country. It is not therefore necessary that a Musalman -hould sit 
on the throne of the Mnghals at Delhi, and we have all seen how the 
greatest Muslim State has ceased to have a Royal Throne and has 
converted itbclf into a Republic. Every true Muslim look? back 
with pride upon the Thirty Years of the Truly Guided Khalifas 
during which the Successors of the Prophet and the Commanders of 
the Faithful (with whom Allah was pleased) were the Chief Servants 
of the Commonwealth. Islam spread over the major portion of the 
civilised world and its empire extended over all the continents of the 
known world; but no Muslim holds dear the memory of Islam’s later 
conquests and expansion as that of the first thirty years when it was 
the pride of the Muslim envoy to tell the envoys of the 
Byzantine and Iranian empires who had been boasting of the 
despotic power of their respective rulers that the Muslims had them¬ 
selves appointed their ruler and would depose him just as readily if 
he acted against the Law of God. Victory has not been snatched 
from the jaws of defeat and despair by the valiant and God-fearmg 
Turks to no purpose, and 1 feel confident that once they are free from 
the distractions inevitable after the victories both of war and peace 
they ^*’ill revive with God’s assistance the glories not of the Omayyide 
or Abbasivd? Empire, but of the first Thirty Years of the Khilafat 
before there were any kings or dynasties. 


1 have my own views of the possible adjustment of the relations 
of all Muslim States and the Kh Jda, but this is not the occasion to 
state them. It would suffice if 1 state here that Musalmans can j 
satisfy all their religious requirements no matter who is their secular 1 
sovere ign so long as they recognise that “ there is no governanco 
but Gcd’?”. and that “Him alone are we commanded to serve”. I 
As in every religion, there are in Islam certain things which every j 
I^Iusalman is required lo do. and certain things which he is required 
not 10 do. Between these duties and prohibitions lies a vast stretch 
of ground in which he is free to roam about except for certain things ( 
widch are in the nrtture of preferences. Now a Musalman can obey j 
no creature of God who command^ him to neglect one of these duties 
or to disregard one of these prohibitions, and it makes no difference [ 
wi'etl'ier that person is one of his own parents or his master or ruler, j 
wli ther he is an enemy or a friend, or whether he is Muslim or a ji 
noii-Muslim. So long as the temporal power of Islam is adequate I 
rad is always at the disposal of tlie Khalila, it matters little whethrr f 
a Muslim is a subject of a Muslim or of a non-Muslim. ■ All he needs h 
is the fullest freedom to obey none but God in the matter of his 
reli'dous dutie:: and prohibitions. Even ^f a Muslim sovereign, nay. 
even if the Khalifa himself, commanded him io disobey God, he 
must refuse ; and it is obvious that ue could not render unto a non- 
Musllra Caisar what he could not render unto a Muslim C<csar 
i.)?.cau3C it was due only to God. 'Thifi being so, i cannot understand 
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jiere^ need be any question of a Muslim’s unflinching loy 
Kvar??]* and Swadharma.goveniment. 

"As for the bogey of His Majesty the Ameer of Afghanistaa 
attacking India with the assistance of Indian Muslims, it is the 
creation of fear and cowardice, and can only be laid at rest by 
courage and self-confidence. I must say it did my heart good to 
near my esteemed friend Pandit Jawaharlal say, “ Let us win Swaraj 
and we shall see who comes." We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and it will be no easy matter to snatch away Freedom 
tom the hands that have succeeded in winning it back after a 
century-and-a-half of slavery. As for myself, if India ever needs a 
niimble soldier to resist an aggressor, be he the Muslim or non- 
Muslim, your comrade whom you have to-day called out of the 
rnnks will gladly fill his place in the ranks. He certainly will be 
no deserter. 


Afgh.\nistan. 

I have heard that my Madras speech of 1921, which had been 
considered in official circles to be highly treasonable, although it embo¬ 
died nothing more or less than the sentiments my brother and I had ex¬ 
pressed in a letter wehad addressed from the Betul gaol to the Viceroy, 
had not found much favour even in Afghanistan. And I do not wonder 
that our Afghan neighbours feel a little hurt when the/ are so often 
described as if they were harbouring designs on India. If only we 
Knew how difficult His Majesty the Ame-r must be finding the task 
of organising his kingdom and developing its resources without the 
assistance of foreign personnel, we would not talk of the poss biPty of 
Kn Afghan aggre sion. Afghanistan is enough to keep him and his gov¬ 
ernment fully occupied without the additional worry of the problem of 
low^ a kabul pony can swallow an Indian elephant. 11 the Afghans 
p hurt merely because I explained my own position in the event 
ow? I aggression from Afghanistan, what must be my 

a Mnevto explain that position? Because I am 
tin<T . ^ ceased to be an Indian, and it is surely humilia- 

m..n ° "aticinal pride to think that his iellow-country- 

ass d[*^^'^^ country and theirs as an easy prey for any foreign 

assailant, no matter how weak. ^ ^ 


"And the Fourth would Knock me down"! 

“e if I relate a story here which 
a ®°,®-PP’‘cable to our own situation. 1 have to preface it with 
u apology to my Banya friends because, whosoever may 

cen the author of the story, he had certainly lived in an 
when the most courageous leader that 
uia has known in recent times happens to be no other than a Banyct 
1 r chief lieutenants and lovers is ‘'my brave Banya” as 

Bajaj. The story is that four 
ciiers happened to meet each other oa the road and agreed to 

6 
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[ .lj{)"ether for safety's sake. .It happened that after dusk^ 
by some highwaymen who demanded the surrender of 

_ bslon.gings. Then they d’scovered that their assailants were 

also only four. One of the travellers who was a Kajput whispered 
to his companion who was a Pa than that he could successfully 
tackle the biggest of the highwaymen. Thereupon the Pathan 
assured the Rajput that, for his part, he too could manage to deal 
with the next biggest. Thus encouraged the third of the travellers 
who was a middle-aged Brahmin said : ‘‘And I could knock down 
th ‘ third'' Then came the turn oi the fourth who was a Banya, and 
equally promptly came his declaration : And the fourth would 
knock ME down !” This led the Brahmin to apprehend that in that 
case he might be required to tackle not one but two. and he decided 
to give in. The Palhan too gave it in for fear he might have to deal 
with three as-ailants. and, finally the Kajput also surrendered 
because obviously he was no match for all the four. And all this 
because one traveller out of the four had felt just as convinced that 
the fourth highwayman would knock him down as his three compa¬ 
nions were convinced that they could knock dov/n one highwayman 
apiece 1 

Need of Courage and Confidence. 


May I not ask you, friends, if it is not now time when we have a 
Banya for our brave leader for aU of us to give up such conviction of 
defeat before the battle is joined? Why, only recently a Delhi paper 
published the remarkable discovery of its secret investigator that a 
Delegation consisting of two aged Arabs and one young one who 
have come from Palestine with the permission of the government to 
raise funds from Indian Musalmans for the repair of the Masjid-ul- 
Aq'a and the Qubbat-us-Sakhra at Jerusalem is the vanguard of an 
invading force of Arabs I JSot with such fears and suspicions and 
tremors can Freedom b3 won. This, friends, is the way to 
l.Dse even the little we have. It reminds me of the curse of the 
Lord on Israel which is recorded in Deuteronomy : 

Tlio Lord Bball bend upon thee carting, vexatb)n and rebuke, in all that thoa 
setL'Pt. thine band unto for to do, until thou be destroytd and thou perish 
quickly. 

Thy Lord flh&ll curse thee to be smitten brfore thino eneraios, thou shalt go ■ 
oat one way against them, and flee seven ways before them ; and shait be 1 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. I 

And thy carcase shall be meat unto all the fowls of the air, and unto boasts 
of the earth and no man shall Iray them away. 

The Ijord shall smite thee with madness, and blindnebs, and astonishment 
of heart: 


And tbou/fihalt grope at noonday as the blind gropeth in darkness, and thou 
shftlt not prosper in lUy ways : and thou sbalt be only opprebhcd and 
spoiled evermore, and no man shall save tbee, 

Th'iu shalfc build a house, and thou ehalt not dwell th.»rein , thou shait 
plrqt a viui'ynrd and thou slialt not gather grapes thereof, 






WNiST/ff, 
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'eona and thy daughters ahall be given unto another people, and I_ 

tib bhall look and tail vviih longing for them all the day long ; and there 
ahall be no might in thine hand. 

The truit ot thine land and all thy labonrs ehall a nation which thou 
kuowesC uut eat up; and thou &halt be only oppretsed and ciu&hcd 
always. 

So that thou shait be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thi u shall see. 

And thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword among all 
nations whither the Lord shall lead thee. 


The stranger that is within thee shall get up above thee very high ; and then 
shalt come down very low. 

He shall lend to thee and thou shalt not lend to him ; he shall be the head 
and thou shalt be the tail. 


Moreover all these curses shall come upon thee, and shall pursue thee and 
overtake thee, till thou be destroyed. 

And they shall be upon thee for a sign and for a wonder and upon thy scab 
i tor ever. 

The Turks’ Message. 

The duty of the Musalmans to-day is a double one. They owe 
a duty to themselves as Indians to secure freedom lor themselves 
and tor their posterity. India is no less their country than the 
) Hindus, and even if the Hindus were to shrink from the saciihces 

i required in Freedom’s battle, though they will certainly never do so, 

it would still be their duty to persevere and to say that they would 
uTn iSwaraj for all India even if they received no aid from the rest 
01 India. But as Musalmans too they arc to secure bwaraj for their 
i country. When 1 met the Tuiks m Pads, in Switzerland and in 

Home they wonacred how the same country that had despatched a 
' large army, which included so considerable a proportion of Musal- 
nians, to hgnt against them could also send a delegation like ours 
I to plead for better terms for them alter their defeat. When 1 solved 
nddle for tbem by explamiug ihe paradox that many of the 
Muslim warriors that were not afraid of the Turkish sword or the 
I Dermau gun aud could paas months and years in those death-traps 
ca .ed •Tenches, were yet afraid of the policeman’s truncheon 'ud 
ot police lock-ups and prison cells, my Turkish friends told me ihat 
' ^ must take the first boat back to India, and, instead 

j w endeavouring to prevent their enslavement, i should go and 
oreak the fetters of my own countrymen. “ We have beaten, the 
Englishthey said, “ on the sod of 1 urkey aud in the Straits ; but 
Wo could not aeep at bay for ever your Indian hordes that pressed us 
I hard m i'aiestine and m Mesopotamia. Once you are free and no 
lMi.-..an Muslim can any onger be driven to fight against the forces 
Of the Khalifa. Both 1 urkey and Islam will be safe. . t is your duty 
to us as well to yourselves that you first win ueedom in your own 
‘iountry.’- But they added, “let not your Hindu aud bikhfcllo.v- 
couatrymen think that they owe a duty only to themselves and none 
tb us. It is in Older to keep them enslaved that Britain bai fouled 
Such heavy chains for us.” 
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An Eastern Federation. 



^L^!?l>^riends, I am glad to hear that so many of my Hindu fellow - 
worke s are thinking of establishing a relationship with other 
Eastern countries. Their political ideas have scaled the ramparts 
of the Himalayas and crossed the meat of the surrounding seas. 
They recognise that the freedom of every Asiatic nation helps their 
own freedom, and they contemplate the organisation of an Eastern 
Federation. The first step had already been taken by Mahatma Gandhi 
when at Amritsar he identified himself with the cause of the Khilafat. 
It would be a strange thing if while the Hindus set about organising 
an Eastern Federation, Indian Musalmans should cease to co-operaie 
with them all because one newspaper correspondent realised in the 
suffering of the Musalmans at Saharanpur the tragic scenes enacted 
at Smyrna. Nothing could be more foolish and more absurd than 
this, and if the Turks ever came to hear of this comparision they 
would not feel an excess of gratitude for us. 


A Final Question to the Musalmans. 


But one question and one only I shall ask those who point to the 
episode of Saharanpur—where no doubt it is the Hindus that have 
suffered most—as a sufficient reason to veer round irom non-Co- 
operation to co-operation. And that question is this. Was there 
no British Government ruling in India when .Musalmans had to 
undergo such unmerited sufferings ? Was a Hindu administering 
the district or even a Non-Co-operaling Muslim? Finally, was not 
the department of justice administered by a Musalman who had 
bro! en away from the community of which he used to be a great 
leader at one time and had co-operated with the U reign Govern¬ 
ment ? 'I hese are not three separate questions, but one, viz, if 
neither the Government nor those Musalmans who co-operate wifli 
it were able to save the Musalmans of Saharanpur, what prospect is 
there of any greater safety for them if these conditions are pi^r- 
petuated by our co-operation ? 1 pause for an answer, but I fear 1 

shall not get it. 

In the meantime the Holy Land of Islam remains in the 
custody of non-MushiJi mandatories. Five t’mes a day every 
Musalman who offers his daily prayers with regularity turns his face 
towards the Ka'ba. While 1 was still in the Bijapur gaol a question 
occurred to me which 1 put into verse, and it still remams ur- 
answered: 

“His Ka'ba facing which v/e w:^re daily offering prayers, what 
shall we say to Him how it was left under the enemy’s control ?” 


The Blow Recalled after the Fight. 


Friend*!. I have said all that I could say on the Hindu-Muslim 
question and if alter all this lengthy dissertation 1 leave any Hindu 
or Musalman still unconvinced of the necessity of co-operation 





Hindus 
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ourselves and Non-Co-operation with our forei;^ 

I can say no more and must acknowledge myself 
One thing is certain, and it is this, that neither can the 
can exterminate the Musalmans to-day nor can the 
Musalraans get rid of the Hindus. If the Hindus entertain any such 
designs they must know that they lost their opportunity when 
Mohamed bin Qasim landed on the soil of Sindh twelve hundred 
years ago. Ihen the Musalmans were few, and to-day they number 
more than seventy millions. And if the Musalmans entertain similar 
notions, they too have lost their opportunity. They should have 
wiped out the whole breed of Hindus when they ruled from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin and from Karachi to Chittagong. And as the 
Persian proverb says, the blow that is recalled after the fight must 
be struck on one’s own jaw. If they cannot get rid of one another, 
the only thing to do is to settle down to co-operate with one another, 
and while the :\Uisalmans must remove all doubts from the Hindu 
mind about their desire for Swaraj for its own sake and their readi¬ 
ness to resist all foreign aggression, the Hindus must similarly 
remove from the Muslim mind all apprehensions that the Hindu 
majority is s^monymous with Muslim servitude. As tor myself, I 
am willing to exchange my present servitude for another in which 
my Hindu fellow-countryman would be the slave-driver instead of 
the foreign master of my destiny, for by this exchange I would at 
least prevent the enslavement of 230 millions of my co-religionists 
whose slavery is only another name for the continued existence of 
l^uropean Imperialism When at Lucknow in 1916 some Hindu 
complained to my late chief, Bal Gangadbar Tilak Maharaj, that 
they were giving too much to the Musalmans, he answered back like 
a true and far-seeing statesman : ‘'You can never give the Musal- 
nians too much.” To-day when I hear complaints that we are 
^jowing great weakness in harping on Hindu-Muslim unity when the 
mdu show no desire to unite, 1 say, “You can never show loo 
great weakness in your dealings with Hindus.” Remember, it is 
only the weak who fear to appear too weak to others. With 
observatioc 1 vake my last leave of this question without 
and a lasting s.;ttler ent of which we can efiect nothing. 

Council-Entry. 


us 
a proper 


main question to be dealt with at Delhi cvcti 
^ ough the Special Session was held in order to arrive at a settle- 
^ merit of the Council-entry question. 1 have devoted so ’aigo a 
address to it not only because of its impv'rtance, but 
niso because happily the other is no longer a live issue. At Delhi c.t 
my solicitation the Congress removed the ban and permitted those 
^no had no religious or other conscientious objections a^^ainbl enter- 
-ng the Legislatures or voting at the then forthcoming elections to do 
I suspended the propaganda in favour of the boycott of Councils 

which had achieved such signal aucces?^ tUree years proviou&ly. The 
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AoAs have been held, and it can, in my humble judgment, servi _ 
purpose to rc-open a question which kept us occupied in much 
^sferile activity for more thau a year and sorely tried our temper . I 
hold strong views on the subject of the triple boycott of Council, law- 
courts and schools and colleges, and did not shrink from giving 
expression to them in strong, or, as my Swarajist Irieuds complained, 
perhaps in too strong language in the course of the discussion in the 
Subjects Committee at Delhi, 1 hold the same views to-day, and 
would gladly give expression to them again in equally strong 
language il i could be convmced ttat it was necessary and in the 
best interest of the Congress and the country. But of this 1 am as 
little convinced as of the soundness of the Swaraj Party views and, 
on the conirary, 1 am fully convinced that no word should escape 
me which would estrange from the Indian National Congress a single 
Indian who has any national feeling. In fact, 1 desire to take a 
leaf out of the book of the late Lord Morley, whose recent death has 
removed from the world one who had shown both courage and 
resource in asking his fellow-countrymen also to do such justice to 
India as he himself was capable of doing, “Let us rally the 
Moderates.'' 


The Moderates and the Imperial Coni^erence. 

1 take no party view of the recent elections, and the franchise 
is far too restricted to read in them the judgment of the nation. 
But if one thing is more certain than another it is this, 
that India reiu^es to co-operate any longer with its foreign 
rulers. Many things have helped to disillusion those honest Nation¬ 
alists who still held the opinions which many of us held as recently 
as lour years ago. Tho aiscussions m the Imperial Council ^^itn 
regard to the status of Indians overseas have been so extensively 
aovertised that it must be a very loohsh fish that would still be 
deceived by the poor bait ofiered. South Africa where the Indian 
population stiu numbers ioo,ooo is adamant, the Imperial Govt, 
wh'ch cannot plead its impoteuce to interiere in the so-called “in- 
ter-ial aliairs" of free Dominions when Kenya and other Crown 
Colonbcr. are concerned, cannot hold out any hopes of reversing its 
palpably iniquitous decision, and has only consented to hear India's 
case once more. But the other Dominions are “sympathetic’* since 
aynpathy cost so litcle, and even here they are not quite so opti- 
mi aic wncre the Indians in British Columbia, of the “Komagata 
Maru” fame, still numbering some iioo are concerned, though the 
res: of Canada, which hats only a bare hundred, is disposed to be 
generous. 1 am prepared to give the fullest credit to the impassion¬ 
ed advocacy ana highly emotional appeals of Dr. Sapru, and his 
victory has been complete. But, ala"- he had aimed so low Irom the 
very outset that his victory leaves such of us as couid not like him 
feel the heat of the encounter unco.’nfortably cold* 

it reminds me of a friend who had left a lucrative enough post 
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/akinjr a new departure for an up-country Mu«^lim gradua 
^tarted business as a commission agent in Bombay. One day 
met me with every show of exultation and announced that he 
had closed the day with cent per cent profit in the transaction that 
had kept him fully so engaged. But when I asked for more details 
1 learnt that ray friend had sold a few dozen Japanese paper serviet-. 
tes, and that the cent per cent profit would hardly pay the day's 
rent of his office 1 After long and weary years of strife the Imperial 
Council passed in 1921 a Resolution recognising the desirability of 
conceding equal status to Indians overseas, but Hamlet was acted 
with the part of the Prince ot Denmark carefully cut out by General 
Smuts, the Imperial Dramatic Censor And yet India was asked to 
rejoice over her cent-per-cent profits. However, as it happened the 
profits remained unrealised, and two whole years later the battle had 
to be fought again over the Imperial counter. There were doubts 
about the nature of the bargain, such as. wheth.-r payment was 
only desirable or necessary, and here the slim Boer General wanted 
to rescind the entire transaction. But lu(ik has favoured the travell¬ 
ing agents of India again, even though there was much disagreement 
among them, and oneof the two has madea discovery notless remark¬ 
able than that of Columbus inasmuch as he has discovered in the Boer 
General a skilfully disguised friend of India. We have secured 
cent-per-cent profits again, and a roving commission will go out to 
each of the partners in the other party's firm and bv direct dealing 
ascertain what prosnect there is of any payment. This, then, is the 
I'^et gain. Dr. Sapru's travelling agents, no doubt some of the Great 
Unemployed, will have the great privilege of having direct dealings 
with the partners of John Bull, Sons Sc Co. Lest I may be suspected 
of befitting the results achieved, 1 quote the conclusion laboriously 
reached by the Times at the fag end of its leading article on “India 
and the Commonwealth." “The spirit of sympathy", concludes the 
the 1 iMEs. “and of good-will expressed by the representatives of the 
Wntish Government and of the Dominions Overseas, the sincere 
appreciaiioii of the share of India in the Commonwealth—these are 
naidty lessunportant to her than the practical recognition of her right 
negotiate for herself with the other partners.*' Yes, Dr. Sapru 
and hi9 royal companion have indeed secured “the practical recogni- 
ion o. India s right to negotiate for herself with the other partners"* 
u when will the bargain be concluded and payment received, and— 
»viiat will be ics amount ? 


^ Imperial Confernces will no doubt continue to succeed each other 
with great regularity, and ^he success of the Indian dependency at 
each will be advertised more and more extensively. But i'. is'too 
much for poor human nature to v-mit nitieutly and continue to hope 
the Imperial stratification proceeds from the Aichean or Pre- 
Cambrian stratum through all the Paleozoic, Mesozoic. Cainozoic 
stmta or division in their true order of antiquity, and the long list ot 
^iub-divicion, such as the Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
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,/a come to the Pleistocene or Glacial and finally to the Pofc 3 
Ojiacial or Human period. No honest Moderate would be so moder¬ 
ate as to be satisfied with this crawling pace of our Imperial progress, 
and no honest Liberal could be so liberal as to give unlimited time 
to England to do us bare justice, especially when they recognise as 
they must more and more clearly as each day passes, that a wrong 
system of education is fast paralysing us and robbing us of our 
youth and manhood. 

When their disillusionment is just as complete as ours, the 
question will still have to be answered, '*How far are they prepared 

togo?’* Non-Co-operation has from the very outset required only mini¬ 
mum sacrifice from the maximum number, though even the minimurn 
in the Post-Gandhi era far exceeds ihe maximum inmost cases ot 
the Pre-Gandhi period. But Liberty can nether be won nor retained 
on the principle of Limited Liability. Dr. Sapru's advocacy 
have been all that it could be. but what is there to follow it? Only 
<‘resolutions'", petitions and protests, and at best a silly hartal to 
wind up with ? If that is all, let us leave off this crazy pursuit of 
politics. Those whose ancestors have won freedom on the field ot 
Kumiyraede or after the ‘‘crowning mercy" of Worcester or by 
razing the Bastile to the ground may play with politics. We have 
to vet win our Magna Carta and our Bill of Rights, and it is prema¬ 
ture for us to treat politics as a Western pastime. For long we 
thought in terms of the Penal Code, and now we think we have 
advanced very far on the road of Refoim if we think in terms of Dicey 
and of Erskine May. We forget that we have still to think in terras ot 
History ! I am prepared to admit that the Liberal gun is long enough. 
The length of the band, however, counts for little. It is the charge 
beh.nd that matters. Once every Liberal or Moderate makes up Ins 
mind that patriotism must be to him as it was to every patriot m 
the world's history who won freedom for his country from a foreign 
yoke-amatter of unlimited liability, then—all is well. The Congress 
V his proper p'ace even though he may at first proceed at a slow 
pace from force of habit. And it is just because i know that the 
leaders of the Swaraj Party are prepared to go to any length that I 
refused to be a party to driving them out of the Congress. 

It is true many of the Swarajists have retained to this day 
something of their laboriously acquired Western mentality and revel 
in parliamentary discussions and debates. Many more who have 
willingly relinquished all thought of the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence want the spice of this wordy warfare 
to make the insipid fare prepared at Bardoli piquant enough for 
their jaded palates. Many more still have not fully understood the 
almost unlimited po^^'sibilities of the charkha which must revolution¬ 
ise Indian life while it frees us from economic slavery. Above all, 
tlv- Swaraj party is the embodiment of the depression experienced 
by all India when Mahatma Gandhi, after having brought the 
country to the very door of Swaraj, suddenly had to declare that it 
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Ise to force that door by resorting to mass Civil DisobedieBm I 
it his plan of action must be changed from an offensive bfetJ-Li 
:^verge Ox audacity to a defensive which to those who did not 
^how our generalissimo looked almost like a surrender'. But, as I 
told the Mahatma when I was passing through Bardoli on my 
way from the Karachi gaol to the Bijapur gaol, his change of 
plan was out of his strength and not out of his weakness, and. 
had he been left free for some weeks longer he would have changed 
the face of the whole situation. He was, however, arrested 
and imprisoned before the people had recovered from the first 
depressing shock of Bardoli, and although there were hundreds 
and thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands and millions, who 
loved him and felt the pang of separation, apparently there was 
none who could put a new life into the Bardoli programme and 
make full use of the weapon of offence which the Government 
had placed in Indian hands by treating the Mahatma as a felon. 

I have not sufficient data at my disposal to enable me to say 
whether the Mahatma was justified in listening to the despairing 
counsel of those who hastened to inform him that mass Civil 
Disobedience free from grave danger of violence was impossible after 
the Chauri-Chaura affair. But I do think Civil Disobedience free 
from such danger was possible immediately on the imprisonment of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and I would have deliberately disobeyed my chief 
and fought the Government with the weapon it had placed in my 
band. No physician, as my brother says, is permitted to prescribe 
anything for himself when he is ailinpr, and af>er Mahatma Gandhi was 
•‘buried alive'* it was enough if we paid due regard to his creed of 
Non-Violence, without having to carry out his testamentary injunc¬ 
tion with regard to the suspension of Civil Disobedience also. Had 
such a course been followed I doubt if the Swaraj party would have 
come into being. 

Future Relations of the Congress and the Swaraj Party 


Be that as it may, the existence of the Swaraj party cannot be 
ignored, whatever view we may have formed about its genesis. Its 
early beginnings were small enough, but the peregrinations of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee, which occupied the time, attention 
and energies of some of our best workers, also succeeded in diverting 
the attention of all from the work of construction, and drove many 
of the most zealous among our younger men into the group which 
sought to enter the Councils, It is an idle speculation now, except 
to the extent that it helps us to formulate a plan for future work, 
to estimate how the chances of this group would have been affected 
if the programme of constructive work had been pushed forward 
and the younger men had been kept busy. On the other hand, some 
of my Swarajist friends also want me to plunge into speculation and 
estimate how much greater would have been their success at the 
polls than it has already been if the Delhi self-denying ordinauco 
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iding our boycott propaganda had been issued at 
answer them by suggesting another line of speculation 
^^‘&r^haracteri9tic self-conceit, viz, whether there would have been any 
Swaraj party in existence at all if I had been permitted to be with 
them at Gaya to dissuade them from following a course of such 
doubtful wisdom. But all this is idle talk now. The Swaraj party 
is there to-day, and even though It may be composed of some very 
dissimilar elements, it is undoubtedly strong enough in numbers 
to-day and has always been strong in the quality of its leadership. 
More than all else, it was permitted at Delhi to go to the polls on 
its own moral and religious responsibilityo It has gone there and 
has achieved great enough success considering what forces were 
arraved against it, how short a time it had in which to organise its 
own forces, and how greatly it was handicapped by the fact that 
some of its best members were disqualified from contesting the elec¬ 
tions owing to their having undergone longer terms of imprisonment 
than those which do not affect eligibility. Then, too, electoral rolls 
were most defective, mainly perhaps because three years ago nobody 
but the Liberals cared for such things and until very recently even 
those who ultimately joined the Swaraj party had not finally made 
up their minds to contest the elections or to go to the polls. It is true 
a very large number of votes have been given not to the individuals 
that sought them, but to the Congress, and, —“Tell it not in Gath ; 
wishper it not in the streets of Ascalon"-—to Mahatma Gandhi 
himself 1 There arc friends of mine whose distress at such things 
is very deep, and who consider it a sacrilege thus to take the name 
of the Mahatma in vain. I greatly sympathise with them, and 
certainly cannot say that I approve of such political methods. But 
it must be remembered that those to whom the people offered such 
votes were immeasurably nearer to Mahatma Gandhi than those 
who were opposed to them. Moreover, there were some among them 
who were inclined to sneer in a superior sort of way at a Mahatma 
so little versed in the affairs of this world as to pin his faith to the 
silly CHAPKHA, which even our womenfolk had discarded in these 
advanced days. They thought that he was something of a bungler 
and a blunderer where finesse was required in dealing with the 
bureaucrats and with a Viceroy who was supposed to have out- 
Yankeed the Yankees during the War. Their election experiences 
must have convinced not a few of these men that the Mahatma's 
name is sill one to conjure with, and that whatever skill in finessing 
they may possess, their strength even in the Councils lies in the 
backing which the people who loved and reveled the Mahatma were 
prepared to give to them as his followers and associates. ThiiJ 
experience is a valuable asset to them, and the good-sense, restraint 
and dignity which their leaders have in the hour of their victory in full 
conformity with our expectations from them, make them a valuable 

^lern^nt in the Congress. It is true we have uo such expectationp liom 

their programme as they have themselves; but, while re moving, whcxC 
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fcessary, any idea that may be lurking in the people's mi: _ 

1 not the constructive programme but the Council that bring 
^raj we must give to the Swarajists a perfectly free hand, and 
add to that our heartiest good wishes that they may succeed » We 
suspended at Delhi the exercise of our right to carry on a propagan¬ 
da of Council-boycott, but we surrendered no principle. Mor are we 
prepared to do that to-day, as we shall no doubt be doing if we 
agree to accept any Responsibility of guiding the Swarajists in the 
Councils. This we oaunot do. Obviously, the Swarajists will not 
be able to spare as much time for tlic constructive work as.those of 
us who have not to attend to Council duties ; but 1 have satisfied 
myself that their responsible leaders intend to assist us to the best of 
their power and ability, and in this way strengthen their own hand 
a.so in the Councils, if they have to leave tne Councils any later 
stage, the work that will have by then been done outside in their 
constituencies through our joint efforts will ensure this much, that 
no bureaucratic Cromwell could say of their exit that not a dog 
barked when they took their departure. And if, as a result of their 
labours in the Councils, Swaraj is achieved, 1 for one would certainly 
nbt refuse to accept it. 11 peace, harmony and good-wdll were 
needed at Delhi to preserve tuo great reputation of the Congress 
they arc still needed to-day to enhance that reputatiun and to help 
ns to carry out the constructive programme. 

The Constructive Programme. 



It was in the interests of this programme that 1 interested my¬ 
self in the sottiement at which we arrived at Delhi, for a whole year 
had been all but wasted by the major portion of the provinces in 
niutual rccrim.nations, and if Mahatma Gandhi's release was to be 
I ootained not by appeals ad misericordiam but through ouc own 
efforts, It was necessary to resume the work to which the Mahatma 
-! ^iid rightly pinned his faith. 1 did not at tne time itself realise the 
full extent ol the havoc wrought since his removal: but the few 
^ replies tnat I have received to my enquiries about the details oi the 
Work done are suthcicnt indication that through one cause or another 
hiuc work has been done. It is true there are provinces like Gujrat 
the work 01 which does credit to my friend Srijut Vailabhai Patel 
j and to the band of devoted workers that Mahatma Gandhi left to 
• work under him. Few provinces could show anything like as good 
i a record of educational work, and but for Gujrat, the Khadi 
produced in other piovinces would have remained unsold too long, 
•ffte great glory of lac Mahatma, however, was not that he changed 
I the face ol Gujrat, but that he also changed the face of the whole of 
iadia. ISo province did he leave exactly where he had fuund it. 
Gujrat is even now preparing a surprise for those who think that no 
area could bo fit for Civil Disobedience if the Mahatma’s characteri¬ 
stically high Mtandaid of prcpaiation was to be retained. But the 
example oi Gujiat has not proved inicctioui enough, and we cannot 
^yta tu outselvoi up la sell-aufficieacy, TUo BP«>d ol the fleet 
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speed of the slowest boat, and there are, alas, too many 
s in our fleet, though, thank God, all are still sea*worthy 
could not place before my No-Change friends sounder canons 



criticism than “ A No-Changer ** writing in 
has done. 


'Young India' after Delhi 


Ihere ia a limib (be writes) beyond which reason and argument cannot go. 
Some conclusions are in the nature of action, and they go beyond the pale oi 
pure rationality. Where reason fails to persuade, experience becomes the hard 
task-master. Wo realised that v/e had arrived at such a crisis. One year of 
argnment and paralysis was tending to harden man in their Pharisaism and sell- 
complaccncy. The testing time had come not only on the Swarajists, not only 
on the Centrists, not only on Mohamed Ali, but on us also, the No-Changers, 
AVe have to snbmit ourselves to the discipline of facts. Since the days of the 
Calcutta Special Congress, Gandhism had won all along the line : and we, 
Gandhites, have been in continuous peril of loose thinking and draggled effort . 
it !a good for everybody to be beaten. If there ia truth in us, the very casti¬ 
gation ol defeat will lead us to examine ourselves anew and hnd strength. If, 
on the contrary, Gandhism has become in oar hands a plea for lethargy and 
refusal to re-thmk the implications of fast-developing reality, we are nut the 
true followers of our Chief, we are not worthy to be the custodians of his message 
to the world. Reality — that is the ultimate touchstone. 

Yes, Reality is the ultimate touch-stone, the truest and the 
surest that ever existed, and Swarajists and No-Changers, and you 
and 1 , all of us, friends, shall be tested and measured by Reality, 
That is why 1 preach to you the gospel of work. It is not as easy 
a gospel to practise as it is easy to preach and that is why we have 
more critics than workers. But work well done furnishes an ex¬ 
hilarating experience which the sterile pleasures oi criticism can 
never equal. As the Sanskrit poet, referring to the creative effort of 
poetry, says, Little docs the barren woman know of the pain and 
anguish of a muther's labours and less still of the indescribable joy 
of mother-hood at the sight and touch of the new-born babe 
Through labour alone shall a free India be re-born. 


The Bardoli Programme to be carried out. 

You will no doubt ask me what should be our work ; and my 
reply after the most careful consideration is that we cannot better 
the much-maligned Bardoli programme. If we continue to give up 
each Item oi work on finding dfficuitics and obstacles in our 
we shall never accomphsh anything. Many people tell you Non- 
p3-operation has failed when they only mean tiiat they, or we, or 
both, have failed to rise to the height of our ideah And yet, as i 
}' - L^Iieady told you, the steps proposed by the Mahatma are easy. 

Remember wbat the commonest of common soldiers is prepared to 
sacrifice you feel that you must re-start your practice as a 

lawyer, or uie 'r law-suit, or send your boy to a better-enui pi., 
school. 

Khadi Work ak 6 WoME.i. 

A> iot the mau who cannot even wear khadi, it ia no use taking 
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yinto serious consideration. And yet he is not unpatriot J 
jelessly selfish, but only la2:y and indolent. Weil, he has got to be 
'fbused out of his indolence, and the best and the most unfailing agency 
tor this is the womanhood of India. Whosoever may change and 
lall from the high ideal ol our great chief, the women of India are 
true to him, true to the nation, and true to themselves. With a few 
expert men like Seth Jainnalal Bajaj aud Maganlal Bhai and Chagan- 
ial Bhai Ciandhi to assist and advise them and a full complement 
of book keepers and clerks, etc., our sisters should be able to take 
the entire charge of the Khadi worn in every province and d .stric ; 
Mea may go to goal, and men may come back, but the women ui 
India should go on working our Khadi department for ever. 

The other departments also be organised and the next in impo:- 
tance to Khadi is the department 01 National Education. 1 led 
sorry that 1 did not press sufficiently hard at Bezwada, in 1921, fur 
the creation of a Central Board of Education. But now a Central 
Educational Board and Provincial Boards must be created, and the 
education of our boys and girls must be seriously taken in hand. 1 
need not go through the whole list of departments for we cannot 
afford to neglect any item of the Bardoli programme. But we must 
folio .V the plan of 1921, and, while working ail simultaneously, we 
must concentrate on particular departments during particular periods 
of the next year. 


The Provision of Funds. 

But all this is idle talk without funds, and the provision ol 
funds is one item which requires concentration ail through the year. 
When the country knows taat it is only by carrying out the Mahac^ 
ma’s programme of work that we can manuUciure the key uf 
Yerrowda gaol, and that no work is possible without solvency, it will 
not fail to respond to our call. But apart from large donations to bo 
appealed for at some fixed time, we must tap permanent, though 
small, sources of revenue, and enable the poor to go on contributing 
their mites to the National Chest. Fixed monthly contributions must 
be arranged for and other similar means of securing the poor man^s 
assistance at intervals and in ways suited to his convenience must 
be thought out m addition to a well-organised national ‘drive* for 
wecuiihg at least as many members of tne Congress as the numucr 
of Indians who have been enfranchised, if, however, we work with 
a will, a fuU crore should not prove too many. 

Permanknx Secretariats and Depart¬ 
mental Establishments 

And yet much as money may be necessary for working tht? 
Mahatma's programme, a powerful orgauisation is just as nccassaiy 
to secure money. This cannot be in the mam an organisation lun 
by unpaid men. it is astonishing how we got on so long wuh <\u i 
national work covering the whole area Qi this sub-continent wiva ^ 
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d establishment hardly large enough for a single departmSt 
single district. We arc face to face with a strange situation, 
on tiic one side we need competent, zealous and thoroughly reliable 
workers to carry on the national work, aud have not got them. 
On the other hand, we have an army of the unemployed, particularly 
the lawyers who have been so hard hit by the Non-Co-operation 
programme, and they are very lar from bemg unemployable. It is 
time that we accepted the pbv.ous and the only possible solution of 
this double dithcuicy. We may pay our workers only a living wages 
on the reduced scale ol the era; but that living wage must be paid 
to those splendid workers who have made great sacrifices for the 
sake of the nation. Remember, a system that requires martyrs to work 
It gets worked in the next generation by cheats. And, in any case, 
even martyrs have to be led and clothed before they quit this world. 
India is witnessing to-day the spectacle of greedy foreign servants 
clamouring like so many Oliver 1 wists for more when they 
have already had much more than even gluttony as a 
rule demands, ihe Indian Civii Servant, wuo is seldom 
Indian, or civil or a servant, already gets paid more than any 
class ol public servant of similar merit anywhere else in the world. 
It 13 he who always sets the pace to members of other services and 
thus continues to drain the resources of one of the poorest countries 
m the vrorld. And he is domg this again so soon after the last 
increase in his emoluments. And yet it is he who accuses lnd;an3 
engaged in the service of the nation of dishonest practices, 1 have 
no doubt that the moment he learns that the Congress is asked to 
pay the poorest of poor wages to such national workers he and hu 
supporters in the Press will commence their old game ol vilifying 
men who ate the truest servants ol India. Those who receive thCi.*. 
wages m hundreds will be assailed by those who receive them m 
thousands and yet servo India so poorly. But this is part ol the 
day b work and we must not mind it. 


Ihis, to my mind, is tne most urgent need of the Congress, and 
1 tru:»t yov; will take steps to create an elhcicnt organisation which 
wiii carry on tne work oi the Congress year in aud year out, A 
proper National becretariat, if possible located in some central place 
iiiio Delhi, similar Provincial Sc retariats aud District Offices must 
be organised, and work m these secretariats and offices must be 
properly difiercntinted into tne various departments wuich we need 
to maintain, Ihe Working Committee \ iiseii should be composed 
C'i men wuo arc able to attend irequent meetings either at a central 
^dace, or wherever required by the exigencies of the moment. 


of course, we must see that all organisations are doing practical 
work whicu is capable oi being checked and estimated, and, that 
expenditure is not allowed, after the initial mouth or thoroabuuia, 
exc X‘d revenue* 1 uuderstaud that the SalvUtiO'i Army in cng" 
•and U Su.* out v/oikius n^w centres them ^ur a w^ck s 
bgard aud lodgiu:, in advance* and during that week they nav-^ 
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^jOTjRh to pay their way in the following week. Later on, v,.o3 
_ 'cqnired to send a definite contribation to the Central Orgaalsa 
tion. \^'e shall have to follow some such system with regard to 
those of our workers who are engaged in enrolling Congress members. 
Once this machinery is set up. I feel confident the country can be 
roused again, and we shall be able to beat in 1924 the record of 
1021. Remember, there is one great difference between now and 1021; 
Then the Mahatma was free to organise and control the work bnt 
to-day. although we shall miss him greatly, his yery absence from 
our midst should stimulate us to work with redoubled energy What 
would Christianity be without the Cross and Tslam without the 
Tragedy of Kerbala . T have said before we have not yet made 
full use of our Cross. Friends, let us do it now if we bear any love 
towards our absent leader, and calling upon the nation to give us 
its full backing, free the country and break open the great Bastile 
which keeps Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of his disciples in 
chains. ^ 

The Sikhs and the Maharaja Saheb of Nabha; 

We have before us the example of our Sikh brothers whose 
courage, fortitude, and above all perfect non-violence excite my 
envy. The Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has been deposed and the 
words in which the head of this foreign Government proclaims to 
ns bis firm resolve to keep him out of his State are only so much 
veiled blasphemy. 

The Moving Finger wrifcps ; and having writ, 

Moves on ; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
^ Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

Maharaja Saheb : bnt this much is 
certain, that even if all that his detractors say of him be true, he 
^fi®*^** for any such shortcomings, but for his virtues. I 
subject of an Indian Ruler and have had fairly in- 
ve^freTuentW R States. I used to be approached 

caHed out desired to see political reforms 

thet may nrCveSX ® 

IndTa. i useCtn patriotic men than the rest of 

inHinn oucc the rest of India had won Swaraj, 

^ sea-change with astonishing rapidity, 
if the should be our policy not to rouse the suspicions 

of the rulers of these States, and to avail ourselves of every oppor¬ 
tunity to prove to them that we are not unniin.iful of their difTicul- 
uos nor md.flcrent to whni: they, too, have to suffer from this foreign 
bureaucraej.. 1 did not know at the time that the Governnvn! 
■would provide such an opportunity so soon. But now that it has 
been provided let us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so also be 
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ifdin^ the interests of reli^on. The Maharaja Sahe 
has suffered at lea^t partly, because he strongly symoatn 
his co-relif:ionists in their efforts to free ^ themselves the 

foreiefn bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred Gurudv^ras; 
And the Sikhs in their turn are suffering because they have had the 
courage to stand up for one of our Indian Rulers whom the bureau¬ 
cracy desires to keep in perpetual dependence upon itself. Bur, as 
T have said before, the recent action of Government in declan^ tne 
Siromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali ual to 
be unlawful assemblies is a blow aimed not only at those bodies, or 
at the entire Sikh community j it is a challenge to the entire nation. 
Each community that dares to live will be similarly dealt with >f 
shrink from accepting the challenge to-day. and it will only be a 
question, of whose turn at the tumbrils will come next ? 


Civil Disobedience. 

We have already resolved to offer some assistance to our Sikh 
brethren so that we may not be guiltv of indulging in lip-sympat y 
only. But something incre than that is required. A better oppor¬ 
tunity for Civil Disobedience at least on a provincial scale never 
presented itself since the arrest of the Mahatma : ^ 

disguising from ourselves the fact that to organise Civil 
is no easy matter. We must be sure of our capacity to und rgo 
unlimited sufferings, and since constructive work has not^ been done 
this year even as well as it was done in 1921, there is little o 
indicate how much suffering the nation is prepared ' 

however, we resume our constructive work with redoubled energy. 
Civil Disobedience will not remain a mere possibility, and t e ivi 
Di->bedience Committee appointed at Delhi will then be able to do 
much more fruitful work. For it must also be recognised that Civil 
Disobedience must be resorted to before Swaraj can be won. Bet 
there be no mistake about this. There must be no shrinking irom 
sacrifice, and this observation I would like to address in particular 
to such of ray friends as have already undergone imprisonment for 
courageously standing up for their rights. If that experience makes 
them shrink from doing such work as may lead to a second period of 
imprisonment, then, I sav. they are not the men for us. The first 
imprisonment is obviously wasted upon them, for they should never 
have undertaken to do anv national work, or should, at least, have 
made apologies their foreign masters as soon as they were punish¬ 
ed. To have undergone all this suffering and then to repent is the 
height of folly. As I wrote in the Bijapur gaol: 

‘If there is a sin even greater than sinlessness it is repentence 
over sin after the award of punishment.’ 

The Short Cut to Liberty. 

Friends, I have given you a long enough programme of work, 
and I cannot help it if it is a little too'^insipid for your tastes. There 
is no royal road to Liberty. But there is one short cut, and th.. .3 
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grave. Death for a great 


b*old\'.rr tastele."dS!S 




^ ie bold to say that if your Workine CommiVfor4.^.o,''-T‘ • ^ .. 
lead one day to resolve that all its members should nrpnar»’°fif 
selves to DIE and that the resolution was nnrnniT ^®rD- 

merely according to conventional phraseolo^v hn^ ^ 
members- firm determination. I cou’d gulra^tM 
a year. And if it was the All-India Congresrcomm.>t?«''^'’h^^^ 
such a reso ve for itself, Swaraj could be won wit^/n^!* 
friends , Swaraj is in vooR hands and can be won ^to 
you r 'solves to be ready to die at the country's call l*f howlv^°^ 
are not prepared to do this and object to thl A; JlV '’® 

because it is dull and drab, then it is useless to talk of 
Congress creel. Let us resolve to work, and if neM ho 
sake of our nation’s freedom, and if at the end of 
work, this Government does not send for our absent honesty 

Its heartiest repentance for the past, and to receive tho”**^ 
of Swaraj for the future let us m God's name unfa 5 f w^ 
mem’s hesitation the flag of the Indian Kepubhc India ’<3°*^ 
dent Federation of Faiths. Then, friends, you will not find vo***^*^**^' 
mg President so unwilling to break the link that joins him^to'^'^Great 
hJrita.n as he is in some quarters suspected to be. In 1021 we (ravA 
a year to ourselves and the same perioa to the Gc vernmenf but onr 
part of the contract was not fulfilled, and we could not 'demand 
Swaraj as the price of our unfinished work. Let us go back to Nacf 
pur. and with trust in our Maker and a prayer addressed to Him tn 
give us courage, fortitude, perseverence and wisdom S ?he gTeat 
work once more that our great leader has outlined for® us lf®only 

and •. -u PT! """^°^thy of him we shall win back our lost libSv 
and It will not be as a prayer for success, but as the declaration o^ 
victory won, that we shall then raise the old, old cry ^ “ * 


MAHATMA GANDHI Kl JAI ! 


miST/fy^ 
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Congress Work in 1923. 



The General Secretariee of the Indian National Congfess 
issued the following report for 1923, 


Tn compliatiee with Article XXHI of the Constitution of the 
Congress, wo have much pleasuri* in presenting to the Alhludia 
Congress Committee the Report for the year 1923. 

WORKTNO SECRETARTES 

The duties of the Working Secretary were carried on successively 
by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawahar'al Nehrn during the first 
half of the vear under report, whereafter they have been under the 
charge of Sjt. D. Gopalakrishnayya. This rapid succession of Wor- 
kir'P Secretaries resulted in a frequent journeving of the office hithe* 
and thither which entailed changes in staff and serious dislocation 
of office work with added expense. 

Location of Staff and Office 

Tn view of the growth in mportance and volume of Congress 
work, it is becoming imperatively necessary that the office should 
be placed on a soundly organised basis with adequate and competent 
stafif We accordingly submH the following proposa's in 
therewith : 

(A) The following staff for the office may be fixed : 

Assistant Secretary 

(Vide A. I. C. C. Resolution No 8 dated 30 12- 
1916.) 

Additional Assistant Secretary , , 

(Vide Working Committee Resolution No 23 
dated 28-5-1923.) 

Stenotypist with knowledge of Accounts 
Accountant 
Typist 
Clerk 

Three peons 

Total 

(B) A place may be fixed permanently for the Office where a 

staMonary Additional Assistant Secretary with a clerk may 
bo placed in charge of the permanent Records, Library, 


connecion 


Rs. 

200-300 

150-200 


150 

75 

73 

50 

.. 45 . 

743 
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any other property of the Congress, etc., while theSjJl 
Assistant Secretary with the oiher membeis of the statf 

may keep temporary office with the Working Secre*-arv 
wherever he may Happen to be, ° cicoary 

St AXEMEN I OF Work 

Coinm^uLe'and urExe^utlei Se* ctmllt 

from the reports of tncir proceeffiS 

among the members l^om time to time. circuiaied 

Specialisation 


A glance at the statement will show that th. , 
of development m Congress activities and tue en ir extent 

work requires specialisation through departments to ‘ensme“*^‘'^'‘* 
atieniion and quicker disposal, ihis is beinv Steater 

departments ana placing them in charge of memoers 
Committee. Khaddar department ha, been so fars? f Workmg 
National ttducauon which promises to occupy larpeiu^th« 

Of Che iNacion m us constructive programme shou.d follow suiV'“a°“ 
special uudertakinga for which the Congress accepts rcspoasihiiUvt^?^ 

heed the uudiviaed services ol a member, as is illustrated in the Xl 

of Nagpur oatyagtaha (report of which 13 awaited to be aononTi, ® 
Ocicio.j “VP»naca 

DaVELOPMBNI OF CaBINBI SYSIEM 


This application marks the beginning of the development of .1.- 

Cabinet bystem with its sense of conective responsibiuty which w! 
had occasion to notice m a clear form at Eombay and nar ^ 
Nagpur All-lndia Congress Committee meetings.^ fhls demandLi? 
recogmuoh that the members ol the Working Committee k® 

Whole lime workers and provision may u ruaos have to^n ^ 
soon to secure their services l.cc of cxtrtcongresrauuL ® 

XUo lucreaiise oi esruei^iQeaa on 

Expehibncb in xhb Working of xhb Consiiiution 

auachrouisms^whicn havj S them?e\?e?bwiTu^ ‘^tha 

orkmg of our coustitution. to cor.ect which a committee has been 
sitting Whose report will he availaoie ou the table of the bub- cts“ 
(aeepostej. We have acquired three yeais' cxpeaence 
h woikihg tue cousiuution. wn.eh can avail us to aftord a sound and 
wor? thereof lor the efficieut conduct 01 our luture 

Congress Finance 


U is to b* regretted that a.most every Froviac^l Congress 
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‘tee excused itself, for one reason or other, its quo'a to 
ia organisation. Even the half delegation fees due to us 
__ the Delhi Reception committee were not forthcoming, while 
the Reception committee of JN'agpur has not favoured us as yet w.th 
the balance due since 1920. in the case of Delhi, indeed, we were 
happy to escape the necessity of running ourselves the whole 
C ongress, thanks to the generos ty of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress committee. On the other hand, some, nay almost all, 
Prov nc^al Congress committees are addressing themselves to us for 
relief, m some cases for actual self-preservation and in others for 
meeting particu ar contingencies. Some provincial organisations, 
for instance Ajmer and Sind, are threatening to cea e existence, 
rhis 3S a state of things which should command the first and 
immediate attention of the m-coming All India Congress committee. 
The funds that are available for general purpo>es before the committee 
at the present moment amount to no more than Rs. 25 thousand 
wnicii would hardly suffice for running the office even for a year. 


Release of Leaders 

The year restored to the nation its beloved leaders Lala Lajput 
Rai, the Ali Brothers and others whose presence amdist us has given 
a fresh lease of life to the movement to continue its fearless inarch 
on the paih uf sacrifice kept green by the great campaigns of the 
Nagpur (Roll of Honour is to be laid .n ihe table) and Akali 
Satyagraha. It b a matter for sincere congratulation that the 
former was crowned with success and the latter is ce tain to repeat 
its glorious achievements of the Guruka-Bagh days. The Congress 
has taken up the challenge of the Government to the light of free 
association of all Indians for non-violent activiti^-. This requires 
solidarity in Congress ranks, winch has been recently threa'ened by a 
recrudescence of Hindu-Mu slim disunion, with its ugly and ominous 
manifestations at Multan, baharanpur. Ajmer, and other places in 
the North. Ihe presence of leaders and the anxious atten ion 
bestowed bj 'hem upon the problem has had some sooihing effect 

H and requires to be eradicated by prompt 

and skilful handling of the situation, ^ ^ ^ 


National ^acT 

Lt On the National Pact is id present its report to 

th« subjects committee which, it 18 hoped, will settle the q.,e.tioa 
and restore the original harmony amongst uie various cernmunities, 

^LOOt) AND FA^lINE 

The Nation, despite the vis ta ions of flood and famine and all 
the misery that followed in their wake, which particularly hit hard 
the provinces of Behar, Karantak, Andhra and Burma, has pulled 
tselx up bravely and the Congress also had the honour of contributing 
i ts mite to the relief work that has been afoot# ^ 
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Constructive Programme 


Sl 


programme inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Khaddar (report of which is to be laid on the table) is the only item 
that has. to any appreciable extent, been attended to ; and the other 
Items have so far remained almost untouched, either owing to want of 

Si„^‘ iis t' 
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Satyagraha Committee 1923 

The following is the Report of the Saiyagrah Committee 
appointed by the Delhi Session of the Congress. 1923. 


at No. 4 of the Special Session of t'.e Congress held 

Of ctn‘ -to organ.sc an efiective campaign 

I’rov. 'egulate the action of 

speedv simna: provincial or local campaigns for the 

^estorn)- Swaraj which alone can guarantee the 

•it)city arw2]as^^tfe“^^H^°'^‘^\fi“^ prisoners to 

factorvtpm » , !v. Jazirat-ul Arab and a satis- 

of M the Punjab wrongs.- I his committee consisted 

^<8iendrrPra^!frfT®H ^ f^as. Sjt. Vallabbhai Patel. 

.law=.K V Mangal Sen. Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel Pandit 

PtSf n' Nehru and Dr. S. D. Kitchlew (convenerr? Lg S 
ent to you a brief account of the work done by this committee. 


V cornm^f Coosress one of the members of the 

by Principal A. T. 

i anti Nf Y S]t. K. v^anianam of Tamil Wadu proceeded to Jaito 
I u iNab..3 to find out what was happening there and to examine 
‘ to I K ‘‘^® reports appearing in the press in regard 

0 treatment accoided to the Akahs by the Nabha authorities. 
Clip**’ *^ree gentlemen were arrested on their arrival at Jaito under 
^ cumstanccs well-known to all. A grave situation arose and wa 


tVereTuV a T i;:' »'>• grave situation arose and wa 

laced by a problem ef first rate political importance. Itwai 
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possible for the Satyagraha committee to meet immediatt 
1 wired lo the members and to oibeis for their opinions on the 
line ot action to be taken to meet the Nabiia challenge. Events at 
Jaito were rousing up the Sikhs to action and large divans were 
Dcing held by mem. I attended a number ot these meetings and 
conlerences and assured the Sikhs of the support of the Congress. 
Our office of the Satyagraha Committee was opened on 23rd Sep¬ 
tember m Amritsar. The Provincial Longress committees were com- 
municdted with and asked to report what they could do in the event 
of a call for men to ofier civ 1 disobedience and also of the number 
of volunteers leady at their disposal, their financial condition and 
steps taken by them in pursuance of Civil Disobedience resolution. 
With the exception of one or two ah the provinces sent their replies 
to these inquiries. 

it was felt that the Council elections were occupying most of 
their energies and there was general complaint of lack ot men and 
money, it was however assured by most of the provinces that if 
an efiective campaign 01 civil disobedience was started, both men 
and money would be forthcoming. As feeling in Congress circles 
was being brought to a head and a definite line of action was being 
decided upon Messrs. Jawahar Dai iNehru, Gidwani and Santanam 
were discharged. This relieved the tension a little. 


iHE JULLUNDER EPISODB. 

The Akali situation however continued to develop and 1 kept ‘ 
in close touch with the Sikh leaders and participated in their divans. 
A meeting of the Satyagraha committee was fixed ior Juliunder 
about the limc oi the session of the Sikh League. It was hoped 
that members of the committee would thus be able to study dor, 
themselves the situation in the Punjab. As is well known, Govern^ 
meat took swift act.oii against the Akalis on the eve of the Sikh 
League meeting and arrested ail the prominent leaders of the move- , 
ment. The S. G. P» c. ana tue Akah Vui were declared unlawful 
associations, owing unfortunatciy to illness and other reasons most 
of the members of the Satyagraha committee could not come 
to Juliunder. MauUna Mahomed Aii was tue only member besides 
the convener who was present at Ju.lundcr. ',/j 

Soon after the Juliunder episode i wired to a number of Jeadera? 
drawing their attention to the Akan situation m tuc Punjab. About ^ 
this time the President and :Dccretdiy of the a. a.C, C. convened a 
meeting oi ieadeis at Amatddi to consider tnc situation. This 
meetiijg took p.ace on the ijth November and made two recom¬ 
mendations to the Woiking Committee of the Congress which were 
bubsequcntiy app.oved of by the Working committee. An Akali 
Sdhayak committee was founed and two of its members, Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehiu and L were deputed to represent the congress 
m Amritsar to cooler with th . S. G. P. C. and to help them in every 
way. Principal Gidwani was put in charge ot PubJcity. A meetiog 




9ATVAGRAHA COMMtTtEE i 

^^tyagfraha committee was held about this time in Amrltsa; 
attended by Maulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Jawahar Lai 
^eliru and my^^eU. The Committee endorsed the recommendations 
the Leaders Conference and further suggested that non^Sikh 
Congressmen should become associates of he Akali Dal which had 
haen declared unlawful by the Government. 

By the formation of the Akali Sahayak Committee, the special 
work in connection with the Aka’is became the business of the 
''epresentatives of that committee and the convener of Satyagrah 
oomm'ttee, who was also placed in charge of it . bad to devote all 
his time and energy to the work chalked out for the Sahayak 
Con^mittee. The recommendation > of the Satvagrah committee 
J^ogarding non-sikhs b'‘Comiug associates of the Akali Dal was 
approved of hv the Working Committee but owing to lack of clear* 
ness of the rules of the Dal no definite steps have been taken yet. 


Sl 


It was the intention of the convener and some other members 
the eommlt+ee to tour round the count»-v w’th a view to interview 
principal workers in the provinces and endeavour to rouse the people 
*^rid thus prepare for a campaign. This intention could not be 
Riven effect to as the situation in the Punjab developed rapidly and 
^a-de it impossible for me to leave Amritsar. 1 was advised by 
President of the A. I, C. Committee and some othe- members 
of the Working Committee as well as some membprs of the Satya- 
Rraha committee to remain in Amritsar. The Sikh leaders also 
deairgd my presence there. 


Wind it up ip You Don*t Mean Business 

The Satyagraha Committee has thus not been able to organise 
effective campaign of civil disobedience through out the 
ountry.** Repeated attempts were made to prepare for some 
I P hut the circumstances detailed above prevented any effective 
tio^^ being taken. It is now for the Congress to issue direc- 
Com* chalk out a line of action. The future of the Satyagraha 

would depend on the decisions of the next seas ons of the 
9 - Cff^^*** whole po'nt of th'^^ committee was that it should be 

Inis of action and not of mere enquiry as unfortnna'cly 

^^^®i’stood by some, and if such action is not contemplated in the 
it will be desirable to wind up the committee. Then 
it the Congress contemplates direct action in connection 
the Akali struggle, the question to be considered is whether this 
Ith should be taken up bv the Akali Sahayak committee o'* by 
^ ®.^^tyagraha Committee. Probably it will be more convenient and 
^^^^hle for the former body to be placed in charge of this If so, 
the Satyagraha committee will remain a paper committee with 
^tle work before it. 

Present Position in The Punjab 
^ need not sav much in this report about the present situation 
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!V tjh%^Punjab, The Sikhs are at present carrying on a camsSiri 

^ disobedience a-ainst Government and at any momen^^S^ 
crisis may develop which would demand all the resources not 
only of the ^khs but also of the Congress. The Congress should 
prepare for this and be ready for it when ihe time comes, 

It IS clear to every one who has read the situation that the Aka* 
lis are putting up a vigorous Ught to protect their right of free associa¬ 
tion and religious relorm and as such the challenge t > the Akalis is 
a challenge to the whole nation. The All-India Congress Committee 
has already recognised this fact. This civil disobedience is already 
Started on the National basis and the Congress has only to associate 
itseii with the movement by g ving it a practical effect. If the Akalis 
fail on account of lack of support from the who'e country the Con- 1 
gress will lose its prestige and progress towards Swaraj wil be retar- -i 
^ a long tune to come. It is a so my conviction that if an j 
effective campaign of civil disobedience is taken up by the Congress 
all these dissensions pd communal frictions which are the result of 
lack of national activity will at once disappear, focussing public atten¬ 
tion on the o e important issui before the country. 

Th • Working Committee sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5000 for the 
Satyagraha committee and the sum was paid over to me, A sum of 
has so far been spent and Rs. 3668-13-6 remain in hand. 
Ihe major part of the expenditure was on establishment, propaganda 
&nd telegrams etc. 


S. KITCHLEW, (CONVENER) 








Indian National Pact Committee 


j The following is the report of the Committee appointed 

by the Delhi Session of the Indian National Congress 1923 to 
j enquire and report on the question of the Hindu Mus'im unity. 

The report was signed by Or. Ansari and Lala Lajpat Rai’ 

I and proposed the following National Pact.— . 

I *• Whereas India beins; a dependency of the British Government 

II has been deprived of all the rights and privileges of a free country 

I and Indians a»’e deni d even full citizenship lights in several parts 

of the Bri ish Empire and the present foreign Government does not 
and in the nature of things cannot be expectei to use, all i^s 
J’esources to uphold the dignity and protect the elementary rights oi 
Indians; 

“ Whereas it is essential for the free and full moral and material 
development of her citizens and the enforcement of due respect for 
their human rights anl their liberties in all parts of the globe that 
Jj^dians should, before all else, possess in India the rights and 
privileges that the free nations of the world enjoy in their respective 
countries : 

** Whereas it is necessary that all the peoples of India, of whatever 
J’eHgion. race or colour, should unite together and apply all their 
resources, moral, mental and material, for the attainment of Swaraj 
^od the only obs acle is the want of co-operation among the digerent 

communities due to misunderstandings and mutual suspicion about 
each 0‘her’s aims and intentions : and 

** Whereas a joint declaration by all communities of the goal 
^hich they seek to attain and the rights which they wish to secure 
ior the people which a Swaraj Government will be pledged to 
guarantee and safeguard will be beneficial to the creating oi that 
confidence and toleration which are absolutely essential for a commou 
endeav )ur : 

“ It is he eby resolved that all the communities and committees 
j *‘cpre 3 ente(l by the signatories to this document shall eater into an 
Agreement in terms of the following resolutions which shall be 
! «QOwn as the INDIAN NATlO->lAL PACr." 

'A 

Texxm of the Indian National Pact 

I In pursuance thereof it is hereby resolved that— 

I Complete Swaraj 

I (t) It shall be the firm and unalterable object of the communi- 

j represented by the signatories to this pact to secure complete 

! 7 ^^) 
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■a^ for Tndia, thit is to sav, the Swaraj which \vV\ secur^^ 
to Indians the same status, riejhts and privileges in liJ 
OTcry free and independent nation enjoys in its country. 



Federal Government 

(2) The form of Government under Swaraj shall be democratic 
a^d of the federal tvpe ; but the exact nature of this Government 
shall be fixed and determined hereafte'* bv a national convention 
consisting of representatives of political opinion. 


Hindustani to be Ltnqua Franca 

(3) Hindustani shall be the national laneuage of India. It 3 hall 
b9 pQrmigsible to write it in either scriptUrdu or Deonagar. 

Full Religious Liberty 

(4) Full religions liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, 
propaganda, association and education is hereby guaranteed to all 
the commnnitle' forramg the Indian nation ^^nd shall form a consti¬ 
tutional right which it shall never be lawful for any Government to 
annul, modify, su'^pend or otherwise interf-^re with. 

The afore-mentioned Ubert'es shall however be exercised subject 
to such disciplinary rules and regulations a<» mav be found necessary 
to preserve peace and order and to eliminate force or compulsion 
by any one party in derogation of the rights of others. 


No Preference to Particular Religious Denomination 

(s) To prevent any particular religious denomination being 
given undue preference over any other, no Government funds or 
funds collected by local bodies from public revenues and public 
taxes including ce'ses shall be devoted to the promotion and 
furtherance of any denommational institutions or purposes. 

Defence of Swaraj 

( ) When once Swaraj has been achieved, it shall be the 
sncred duty of every Indian, be he a Hindu, Mussalman. Sikh, Parsi, 
Christian or of any other denomination, to defend it against all 
attack, external or internal. 

Protection of Minorities 

(7) Tn view of the present state of feeling prevailing in the dififerent 
communi'ies and in view of the insufficient development of political 
s^nse and responsibility in them, it is necessary for some b'me to 
afford adequate protection to the interests of minorities. 

Communal Representation 

It is therefore hereby agreed that the various communities shall 
have sepaiate representation in the Legislatures, both State and 
Federal. 
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NATIONAL PACT COMMITTEE 
Dissentient Notes 
Dr, Ansari^s Dissent 




Ansari wishes to extend this minrir.!. „ •• 

local boards. Principle to municipalities and 


Lala Lajpat Kai’s Dissent 
Lala Lajpi^t Rai does not agree to thi« ac 
tive Lala i^ajpat Kai proposes tb'it a’f 
be fixed during which communal n* *’"1® hmit may 
enforced and at the exp^ro? which 
altogether. Such representation shall* 7h ^ be abolished 
country be in proportion to the nnm^ .throughout the 
each community m the constituencies strength of 

Lala Lajpat Rai wants that a • • 

be made lot the representation of the Sikif* shall 

commuuitro. who are in a very 

Christians and Parsis, etc. ^ ' minority, such a« 

m a. F.d.r.1 Ug,s,a.u.,./d„, U 
such as r arsis saould be given a special representation both 
in tne federal and btate Legislatures. But the electorate ia 
ail cases will be joint. There shall be no communal or colour 

or caste distrncUon in public services and in the educational 
institution^.] wv cvuiuuai 

No CoW'slaughter Except At Id 

(8) In order to achieve national unity and out of rcEhtd lor 
he religious feeimgs of their Hindu compatriots the Musafmans c 
tneba do nereby, by a solemn self-denying J^^omanre hm^i . i ' 

it except in connection with i’u-uz-ZoiiTwn^n 

iliadSa!^'' “ ^ manner as will not injure the feeimgs of the 


No Music before Places of Worship 

worsmi, ^ R°’is*he°ebv“dl?'* preserve a calm atmosphere for public 
itont of Placed snali be alU wod in 


Relig^^^us PkOCBSSION6 

On -Religious focessions of different denominations when fr’.lin : 

isame date sjA^ail loliow such dificrent routes as may be 
diUcrcnt times as may bo determined by Local 
AGctjd CouLiliatory iioards. 

(u) in order to prevent frhtioii and settle all cuesUons giving 
to aidciences and conllicts between diij<yicnt religious omr 
-'iticb, c. g , on me .occasioj; ol Dusebra, Moharrum, Jlaih \ att 
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J^s^ons, Sikh Divans etc, etc. Provincial and Local Joint B^| 

conciliatory and arbitration boards. 

Eastern Federation. 


(12) While cherishing feelings of the most friendly nature 
towards all the Nations of the world at large, it is further lesolved 
that the people ot India should participate in the formation of a 
pederation of Eastern Countries to be established for the purposes of 
mutual help in trade and commerce and the emancipation of the 
P.ast from the economic exploitation and domination by Europe, and 
with a view to encourage and support Oriental culture and generally 
to maintain good and friendly lelations between the various Nationa¬ 
lities all over the East. 


Dr. Ansan's Note 

[Doctor Ansari wishes to incorporate in the National Pact 
a clause which runs as follows.—Further that no bill nor 
any clause thereof nor a resolution affecting any community, 
which quesn’on is to be determined by the members of that 
community in the Legislature concerned, shall be proceeded 
with if three-fourths of the members of tl at community in 
the particular Legislature, Federal or State, oppose the 
till or any clause thereof or resolution.] 


j 


miST/ty 
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Boycott Committee 

The Committee consisted of ti) PunditMotiiai m.i,- / n . 

Mahomed AH. {3) Vitha'bhai Patel, (4) j. ^ Mehte 
Chandra Bose, ( 6 ) Seth Umar Sobhani (co^ineO (71 iS ® 

(8) N. C. Kelker, and (9) D. Gopal Krishnayr TheLSf-f 
bears the signature of 4 members only. viz. Messrs 
J. N. Mehta, V. J. Patel and Gopal KrishnayaS ^ Sobhani, 

“The Congress has accepted the princiole nf +1,.. u , 

goods made in the British Empire and its feasibility and 
called upon to determine the method of putting^it into ooerL^oiT 
aeve'oping home manufactures, etc. I o those who still doubt th ’ 
feasibility of the boycott we m-ty point out that when the late war 
broke out, England did not appoint Committees, nor did France to 
consider whether a boycott of German goods was feasible or not 
They wer* in a state of war with Germany and boycott of German 
goods was the supreme and paramount duty. In a siniil.ar way we 
feel every Inaian must consider it his paramount and supreme outv 
to boyco t goods made in the British Empire. The boycott has got 
to b-*' Jected and instead of wasting any further time as to how this 

’-s feasible the nation should make up i-s mind to put the boycott 

Into immedu te eSect and to make such a boycott succesis- At 
the same time we have to give a -arning -’'at such a bovcoti cannot 
be put into efiect all at once with r^d to a” the Cm^r^ 
which are coming from the British Empuo. It will have to b^'^a 
boycotc by graduation.’ We shall have to make carta n excepUons 

of health and 

Of tb. people or are vital for certain important industries 

ed of ad'thr.. n?l ^ boycott can at once be eSect. 

w ot all the piccegoods made in the British Empire Ihe Khadda- 

®bown how India can be made scRtcomain^^^^ 
re,.ard to piecegoods. In fact during the War ireriod ir wuo c-. r, 
hr^w y-e cou'd C'-rtail our fore-gn imporis and fall back on indig'e-'Lus 
t^sohrees with economy n consumption Khaddar goods plus Mill- 
feade cords -an suftce fo- 'he cloUiing requiremento of the people 
The oth«r articles which Can be and should be immediately boycott’ 
cd fltr , (r) Lfii.her g ods, («) Chemicals, (3I t ycles, Carriages Cars 
Motorcar- and Motor Cycles, (4) Clocks and Watches, (ir’DriS 
and MedlciDfs, (6) Cordage and Hope, (7) Boots Ptd bboes (8' Pro- 
viBu.ns, (9) SuRsr, do) Cutlery,. (u)..OrdUiary gU sware, d -'- Je* 
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(13) Polishes, {i|) Salt, (15) Soap, (if ) Starch and 
Eyeing and tanning substances, {18) Art-ware, including 
_ (19) furniture, (20) Musical Instruments. (21) Toys, (22) Basket 

work, (23) Stationery, (24) Haberdashery and Millinery, (25) Buttons, 
(26) Candles, (27) Jute manufactures. 



“.With regard to leather goods articles necessary for productive 
Industries such as, Roller Skins, Picking bands and pickers should 
be excluded. 


^'Imports of all injurious articles such as Liquors, Wine==;, Spirits, 
Tobacco, being articles of luxury, can also be immediately stopped. 

The fundamental requirement lor making the boycott successful is in 
our opinion, an organisation on the iines of the Indian Munitions 
B)ard. We realise that for econom c and other reasons we cannot 
have that huge organisation started by u§, but we suggest that every 
Congress organisation from the small village Committee upwards Jo 
the All*Inlia Congress Comm'ttee and the Working Committee 
should forthwith take step^ to establish and organise a virile working 
Boycott Committee. This should be charged with carrying out the 
orders of the Congress with regard to the Boycott of goods made in 
the British Empire. The Boycott is to take efiect immediately with 
regard to the articles specified above and steps should be taken to 
make cither this Sub-Committee or any other Sub-Committee into a 
sore of a permanent organisation working at Bombay with an efficient 
stafi. The stafi may, in the beginning consi^it of one paid Secretary, 
one shorthand writer, two clerk** and two peons. This staS may bis 
accommodated in the Offices of the Provincial Congress Committee 
or in a new office speciall}' taken for the purpose. The total expen* 
diturc per annum for this staff need not exceed Rs. 12,000. Thin 
Committee '' ill have to puullsh a large amount of literature and even 
perhaps a weekly Bulletin. The total expenditure for all >his p int- 
ing and publications should not, in the beginning at least, exceed 
Ks. 1,500 ^er month, which means that the ^^tal expenditure 
in th^ beginning nay be put down as ^ . 30,000. This 
will now include printing expenditure for Books lilce the Directory 
of .ndian goods which should be the first concern of the Committee; 
nor ti e miti I expenditure of stationery, furniture, etc. In which' a 
fairly substantial investment will have to be made. All this nou^ ! 
recurring expenditure on furniture, the typewriters, duplicat^’ 5 ^ 
machine, c C', should not cost more than Rs 5,000, while the 
pnnt.ng of tho Directory and SpecalStafT empic 2d for the aamc 
will cost about Rs j 0.000. Ir all, thereiorc, a Budget for the first 
year may be put down at Rs. 4 5,0 

“The Central Organis'^tior should have as its nlain functions 
iScUlng of instructions to all the Congress orcanisations in tho 
country regarding the method and manner in which the boycott is 
to be put into cficc and imparting information regarding 
indigenous sources from winch commodities can be uLtafn- 
ed, and the foreign couuirks which can supply these 
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lich cannot be manufactured in this country etc. The 
rttee will have to prepare and keep a Directory of all'the 
han art sans and industrialists showing the articles and comrao- 
-..ities which are made and manufacrured in this country They 
Uiould get into touch with foreign manufactures, foreign merchants 
and. if need be. even with Foreign Government Amhorities^ fS 
et mg information as to foreign sources of certain articles Every 
illage Boycott Cornmittee should carry on if possible a house-to- 
ouse propaganda with regard to the boycott and wh le coercion 
lould be ayoided. It should take all non-vioient means -o make tS 
I -lycott succesful in the village. It should apply for information to 
Central Organisation whenever required, it mav if ^ 

.ide by side with Khaddar Stores in the Village, hive a Stofe^oT^an 
the diSerent necessities of life made in India. The aamii. chnt 
the case with the Taluka and District Organi nations All the 
sations must try to get the co-operation of all the Chambefs nf 
ommerce and Commercial Associations within their jurisdictio ^ 
must move the Municipalities, District Boards Local Boards and^^H 
such semi-public Institutions to pass boycott resolutions and nut 
them into rlfect Municipalities can even have a higher control dutv 
.gainst articles made in the British Empire and see that Merchants 
UeaUng in goods made in the British Empire are charged higher 
liinicipal-taxes. Ma^’daps at the time of marriage and other cere- 
’onies are c- nstructed in villages and towns and the local Munici- 
alities can see that no p rmission is given for the construction of 
ach Mandap^ unirss non-British artic’es and perfectly Indian artic- 
are used therein. Congress Organisations can again t^ke the 
co-operatjon of difierent caste organisations wh ch should pass resolu¬ 
tions that all the caste members should use Indian articles only and 
in case of certain articles not being made in India thev should go m 
or foreign articles in preference to articles made in the British 
'.mpire. All the Congress organisation should organise Exhibitions 
vithin their jurisdiction of such a practical nature that arrane''- 
titents must be made there for buying and selling of articles and for 
registering orders with the Stall-keepers. Occasional Biil'etinn mav 
■e issued by the Central Organisation but a preferable thing will be 
vO run a weekly Bulletin called the “ Boycott ” wh ch will be the 
Official Bulletin of the Congress keeping m touch with all the Coa- 
throughout the country solving doubts and 
.nfficulties and imparting information with regard to the availability 
Or otherwise of articles either in this country or in foreign lands. Con- 
f 'I’.ss Organisations specially in big manufacturing Towns and 
Cities should gat into touch with the manufacturers and Indus- 
r iaiists and persuade them and their representative institutions to 
purchase stores preferab'y of Indian origin, and in the absence of 
. ich, stores of non-British origin. It will be an up-hill fight, of 
opuise. with some of th' se m.anufacturers whose factories may" have 
been fitted up with British machinery for which spare parts may 
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e required to be of Britisti orig n. With patience anq 
'Earnest work, however, t u possib e to change the mentality 
^eu of manufacturers and to induci ttiem to adopt the Boycott of 
British goods as an economic principle. J 

It must not be supposed that boycott of goods made in the} 
British Empire is a simple proposition but if people set themselves 
to it with a set determination of purpose and a will to win, it 
will not be very difficult in making the boycott successful and thus^ 
carrying out the a ms and objects of the Congress in the matter • 
of U3 Dg this as a principal weapon in our fight for **Swaraj/* 

The Main Recommendations 
*'Our main recommendations are thus; — 


(a) Start a Central Organisation. 

(b) Issue instructions to all Congress Organisations to start 
boycott commit ees and boycott work. 

(c) Ask all Congress Organisations to keep artie’es of Indian 
manufactures besides piccegoods in their Khaddar Stores. 

(d) Develop and push forward Khaddar manufacture as much 
as possible and for this pu’’pose popularise and develop hand- ] 
sp nning also throughout the country. 

(e) Publish a Directory of Ind an goods and manufactures 

keeping in touch with Indian Manufacturers and artisans. i 

(f) Get into touch w th lore ga manufacturers with regard toll 
articles which are not availab’e iu this country excepting of course 
piece-goods, 

(g) Adopt boycott immediately with legaid to articles specified 
in the report, and. 

(h) Adopt all sorts of peaceful propaganda like house to house 
visits, starting of weekly papers, etc., etc. 


Statements are attached herewith showing the total value of 
Imports from the British limpire and Foreign Coun ries of articles 
which we have recommended for boycott in this report. 








: TILAK SWARAJ FUND. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The following general statement of the Tilak Swaraj Fund was 
submitted by Mr, C. H. Sopariwala, Hon. Auditor, A. 1. C. C. to the 
General Secretaries of the AU-lndia Congress Committee 

Bear Sirs, 

1. 1 have the honour to submit my third inspection report of the accounts 
of the Provincial Congress Committee’s Report of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, let 
October, 1922 to the 30th September, 1923. 

2. During tbo year under report all the Provincial centres were visited by 
me except Tamil Naou, Andhra, Kerala and Carnatak owing to stoppage in 
Railway communicationB, There was no time for me to visit Assam, jBurma 
was visited by me for the first time. 

3. Accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund from Kerala and Assam have not 
been received for incorporation in the present report, Kainatak has only sent a 
statement of the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

4. As mentioned in my last report, except Bombay, Qujrat, the Punjab, 
Burma and Tamil Nadu, the balances in the bands of other provinces ate very 
poor and during the year under report it seems that no attempts have been and 
could be made to collect the promised contributions or raise fresh subscriptions and 
donations, and Provincial quota to the All-India Congress is consequently a very 
poor one. Burma has however paid Rs. 61,480-7-6 to the AlMndia Oongresa 
Committee for earmarked purposes. 

5. The Tilak Swaraj Fund consists of two diflerent divisions 

(1) The General Fund amounting to Rs. 70,88,498-11-5 compriacB the 
amounts subscribed by various donors without earmarking ox indicating any 
specific objects on which it is to be spent. Provincial Oongreess Committees h;.ve 
full discretion for spending out of this fund as much money as the^ think 
proper for general propaganda and other constructive work of the Congress, 
Much piogreos seems to have been done in organising, stabilising and systema¬ 
tically carrying out such constructive work. 

(a) The Khaddar Department is placed under the management of a Central 
Committee under Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Substantial sums have been expended 
on famine and fiood relief and work among depressed classes. 

(b) Annexure I to the present report shows at a glance the collections and 

disbureements of the Tilak Swaraj Fund from 1921 to 1923. ' In all Rs, 82,84, 
W6-8-^ tot ptojiigamJ* w 9 j 1 i;j 8,, OB 
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ier, and Rs. 5,76,692-13-11 spent for National education. 

J^^Ei^ges are within reasonable limits. 

(c) The other annexnres show the financial condition of the 
Funa in the hands of the various Provincial Congress Committees. 

(2) Specifc Gkants, Rs. 63,88,683-14-6. All contributions and donation | 
made for specific or earmarked object are included under this head. No general ' 
information as to their financial condition and progress could be given in the , 
present report, A substantial portion of these grants was given for National ' 
education, Khaddar, etc., and I am informed that the management issue reports , 
from time to time. I 

6. As the Congress is now free from internal inconveniences every hope is 
entertained that the Provincial Congress Committees will realise the necessity of | 
exerting and devoting their full time in collecting and realising promised con- j 
tributions and donations for the past years and raising fresh subscriptions and | 
contributions for the better carrying out of the constructive programme of the i 
Congress which makes heavy demands for funds. 

TIL AKSIlSWAR AJ FUN.D j 

The general statement showing collections of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and ' 
special grants (earmarked) and disbursements made out of general collections by 
Provincial Congress Committees for propaganda, establishment, volunteers, i 
famine, depressed classes, etc., and for Khaddar and National education inclusivo ' 
of amounts paid over to districts for the years 1921 to 1923 is given below 



Sl 

Establishment* 
Tilak Swaraj 
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ilak Swaraj Fund. 


, RECEIPTS: 
1921 1922 


8:923 


Total. 




I, General collections 
Annexure No. I 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. P, Rs. A. P. 

64 » 3 I >779 15 10 3*92,430 2 6 § 2,64.288 9 i 70.88.498 ix si 


2. Specific (ear-marked) 
donations or grants 

Annexure No. II •. 37*32,230 2 io| 9,45.552 i 4i 7,10.801 10 3 53*88,583 14 6 


1.01.64,010 2 8 i 13,37,982 3 II 9,75.090 3 4 1324.77,082 9 iji 


Add 


3. Miscellaneous receipts, 
interest, other funds, 
famine, flood. Provin¬ 
cial membership, dele¬ 
gation, afl&liation, etc. 
1011921-23 


5 . 42-532 5 7i 


1.30.19.4*5 15 7 














ISBURSEMENTS OUT OF GENERAL COLLECTIONS FROM ITEM NOS. I AND III. 


§L 


Tilak Swaraj Fund. 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Total. 


R9. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

4. Amounts disbursed for 

propaganda, establish¬ 
ments, volunteers, 
famine, floods, picket¬ 
ing etc. paid to Dist. 

Annexure No. Ill .. 21,22,255 ii iij 6,47,785 7 loj 5*i4-8o3 14 10 32184.S45 2 9 

5. Khaddar 

Annexure No. IV 6,05,667 5 3 4,86,227 13 2 16.08,645 13 4 27.00,540 15 9 


6. National Education 
Annexure No. V .... 


1,86,289 4 5 1,42,680 15 I 2.47.722 10 5 


5 » 7^.692 13 II 


Grand Total Rs. .. 29,14,212 5 7J 12,76,694 4 23,71,172 6 7 65,62.079 o 4 

(Sd.) C. H.* SOPARIWALLA, 


Hon. Auditor, A. I. C. C. 
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Statistics of Boycottable Commodities 




Names of Articles 


Leather goods Excepting 
hands and pickers— 
British Empire 
Foreign Countries 
Chemicals — 

British Empire 
Foreign Countries 
<^ycles — 

British Empire 
Foreign Countries 
Carriages — 

British Empire 
Foreign Countries 
Motor-cars and Cycles— 
British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Drugs and Medicines— 
British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Cordage and ropes— 
British Empire 
Foreign countries 


Roller 


value 

of total 

imports from the British Empire and 

foreign countries, in Rupees, 





1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

skins, 

picking 




• • 

• 0 

25,83.240 

66,48,080 

24.99,764 

• • 

• • 

12,36,460 

15.66,760 

4,07,662 

• • 

• • 

1,24.47,740 

2.04,65,850 

1,43.61,259 

• • 

• • 

36.57,310 

61,48,350 

47,26,374 

• • 


27,75,860 

%, 9 i. 03 o 

13,55.708 

• • 

• • 

4,39,370 

6,51,890 

3,27,620 

• • 

• • 

19,06,540 

51,38,680 

32,44,935 

• • 

• # 

9,55,960 

30.93,590 

30,89,oo& 


• • 

76,89,740 

4.80,34,160 

1.65.57.924 

• # 

• • 

3.15.94,690 

7.53,98,790 

1.06,14,731 

• • 

• 0 

1,00,09,170 

1,24,62,100 

88,87,988 


• « 

82,40,470 

86,66.170 

69,49,237 

• • 


13.56,840 

I3>34»620 

9,56,132 


0 • 

2,41,400 

3.03,170 

1.26,457 
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ames of Articles 

Shoes— 

Empire 

roreign countries 
Cutlery— 


British Empire 
Foreign countries 

■Glass and Glassware_ 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Jewellery— 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Polishes— 


British Empire 
Foreign countries ,, 

Salt— 

British Empire a 

Foreign countries 
Soap— 

British Empire .. 

Foreign countries 
Starch— 

British Empire .. 

Foreign Countries 
Farine— 

British Empire .. 

Foreign Countries .. 

Dyeing and tanning substances— 
British Empire 
Foreign Countries 


1919-20 

ig2o-zj 

Rs. 

its. 

15.56,280 

22,21,810 

57,91,800 

47,91,440 

10,92,790 

22,97.320 

23.45,420 

31,74,980 

35.48,790 

1,64,32,150 

69,07,670 

2,68,54,150 

9.46.930 

2.78,730 

22,66,750 

3.93.800 

18,50,720 

2,84,770 

39,08,000 

3,43,880 

1,54.80,880 

54.71.520 

1,47,87,210 

80,26,240 

1,12,22,740 

10,00,390 

1,32,19,040 

8.75.590 

19.17.740 

9 , 11,920 

8,94.840 

4.88,970 

1,32,920 

1,04,880 

33.800 

2.49,190 

75,98,270 

1,12,91,160 

1.18,06,140 

2.55,80,080 



EO, 40,497 
5.01,058 


S. 99 , 4 iS 

7,82,877 

46,21,318 

1,76,28,114 

11,49,456 

1,76,000 

“ 3 . 57.447 

1.55.843 

“.05,53.044 

46,15,013 

87.38.537 

2,04.059 

.8,65,276 
. 3,53.885 

65,020 

5,27,176 

•94.63.084 
225,88,547 . 






p^rs, including MethyTsLted 
its — 

^ritish Empire 
/jd'oreign Countries 
IhSbacco— 

British Empire 
Foreign Countries 
Clocks and watches— 

British Empire 
Foreign Countries 
Provisions and Oilmen's Stores— 
British Empire 
Foreign Countries 
Sugar— 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Art, works of— 


British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Furniture and Cabinetware 
British .Empire 
Foreign countries 
Musical Instruments— 
British Empire 
Foreign countries 


Toys— 

British Empire , 

Foreign countries . 

Baskets and Basketware_ 

British Empire , 

Foreign countries 


and 


Perfdmed 


2,17.42,350 

1,19,98,810 

3.36,91,540 

*,53,10,480 

2 49,93.274 

1,26,68,275 

*,41.97,880 

59,88,680 

1.64,79.770 

i, 3 I,ji, 4 Co 

1,33.62,622 

31,43.14* 

3,16,690 

**.45.890 

4.59,130 

43,32,760 

3,05.64^ 

23,93.814- 

2,10,03,260 

80,87,860 

2,52,19,410 

1,08,76680 

1.91.61,725 

8,74,532 

3,45,82,190 

*9,53,44,430 

2,80,34,920 

*5,69.94,820 

3.09,-0,149 
24,40,58,109 

3.36,370 

1,12,400 

6,43,840 

2,28,660 

8,36,747 

4,05,987 

6.55,290 

6,76,500 

24,28,060 

30,25,640 

16,68,822 
8,85, 079 ' 

4,42,590 

6,52,220 

22,59,630 

14,65,200 

*0,27,794 

7.55.873 

9,98,850 

42,45,400 

21,12,400 

37,97,350 

12,61,47a 

21,64,165 

23,350 

*3.640 

61,300 

17,580 

20,896 

7,017 










British Empire . * 

Foreign countries 
Haberdashery and Millinery— 
British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Buttons— 

British ^Empire 
Foreign countries 
Candles— 

British Empire 
Foreign countries . • 
Jute Manufactures— 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 \ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

47,91,850 

30.33.560 

1,28,85,100 

53.29.450 

67,82,988 

23.54.352 

45,88,370 

50,96,870 

1,30,24,030 

1.71.64.720 

31.77.123 

31,01,861 

1.74.720 

16,80,050 

5,45,000 

28,96,530 

1.67,883 

25,56,924 

2,35.620 

1.55.690 

4,65.380 

2,62,880 

1,26,900 

3.94^ 

23.57.140 

3,36,760 

24;77,22o 

1.51.570 

19,63,804 

20,387- 














Second Day’s Sitting 
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COCANADA—DKV, S 9 TH\ 1923 
Next flay, December acth. 1923, the Corgress met at 4 p, m. 


After the usual programme of songs proceedings comnienced 
w th the reading of me^saaes received from several prominent 
Liberals and Congressmen rearoting their inability to attend and 
at the same time indicating their views on the present situation 
Hakim Ajmal Khan in his m ssage urged the Congress not to 
opm the question of Council-entry but maki uni'ed efforts re»ardinv 
tonatructive programmHe further sugges'ed that the Conaress 
»nouM come to an ac:reeraent r/^efarding the National Pact Pandi^ 
Malaviya in his message said that the discussion of the draft 
Rational pact bv ihe CocanadaCongress was premature and likelv to 
increase difficulties. Lala Laj pat Rai urged unity in the Congress 
rank^. Mr. Bhurgri advised the Congress to show practical patrio- 
and spirit of unity based on genuine communal toleration. The 
Hon. Mr. A. P. Patro, Minister fo* h'ducation in Madras wrote : **We 
rnay not see eye to eye on al) problems but all are agreed that we must 
strive to obtain Swaraj/* Among others who had sent messages were 
^hri Shankarachanyaof Sha^'da Peeth, Mr N.C. Kelkar, Kao Bahadur 
T* Rangachari, Mr. T. V. Seshaglri Iyer and Babu BhagwanDas, 


THE RESOLUTIONS 

Congress next discussed resolutions so far adopted by 
^he Subjects Committee which had been sitting fo- the last 3 
«av9. The President moved resolutions placing on record the 
of loss at the demise of Mr Kasturi Ranga Iyengar 
Kumar Dutta who had rendered valuable services 
country and also rr cording with grief the 
^ardeo Narain Singh and of Pandit Bajpai who bravely 
uttered imprisonment and contracted serious illness during their 
incarceration and preferred death to release under dishonourable 
conmi-ions. Mr. Mahom^ Ali paid tribute to Mr. Kasturi Ranga 
yengar for h s sweet reasonableness and strength of character, 
13 paper»^ the ** Hindu *’, held a most promment place among the 
na lonanst ]ournals and its lea Ung articles were note I for dignity 
an ^linitv and without that cowardice which was so often asso¬ 
ciated with sobriety. The President also real out a telegram from 
Gaya reporting the death on that morning of Mr. Krishna Pra.shad 
Sen Sineh, Member of .AU-lndia Congress Committee. The re^^olu- 
t«on was passed, the audience standing in silence and praying for the 
souls of the departed persons. 

On Change of Conatitalion 

Then came a series of resolutions moved by Dr. Pattabh 
Sitaramayya relating to the constitution of the Congress. These reso. 
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/s were arrived at by the Subjects Committee after protr; _ 

^/s'ion on the basis of the rep"^rt (sjiven below) submitted toTlie 
l-Tndia Congress Committee by the Constitution Revision Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru seconded all the resolutions the 
most important of which was the amalejamation of the North West 
Frontier Province with the Puniab under the Congress constitution. 
Pandit IC. Santanam who was the sponsor of the first resolution in 
the Subjects Committee pointed out the present anomalous position 
of the Frontier Provinces under the constitution and said that the 
proposition was intended only to leejalise the existini? practice. All 
thp resolu ’ions were passed without further discussion. 


Thu following ».<i the full text of the Report submitted by the Conith 
tution Revising Committee appointed by the Special Congress at Delhi 
lO make recommendations for alterations in the Congress constilul’on i— 

TMp coTtimitt.pa was annointeH by resolntinn VTI of the Special Sespion of 
the Congress behl at Delhi, The committee cnnsistecl of Mrgsrp. George Joseph# 
Pattahhi Sitaramsva, Pnrn«hotam Da« Tandon, Sobhae Chandra "RnRe and 
Jawaharlal Nehru (convener). Tfc was deoMed that »he members ef the comraittea 
might exchange and cireulate not^s on the subject of the reviflinn before meeting 
formally, The Provincial Conc'ess Committees and members of the All-India 
Congress committee were addrppcpH on the subject and requepted to make sug¬ 
gestions. They were specially a^ked their opinions about the desiTahility of a 
ohangi* in artic'e Vfl and the rednet’on of the OnngrpBo dtlegates. Four Provin¬ 
cial ♦'om mi trees and nearly 60 memb^^rs of the All-Tndia Congress committeo 
have resf onded to the invitation. 

The committee has formally met. at Cocanada and considered the suggestions. 
TJnforronatelv three members of the committee — Messrs George Joseph, Pur- 
shntam Das Taudnn and Sobhas Chandra Bose were unable to b»» present at the 
m 'ftting. but we have the advantage of having received some suggestions from 
them. This report, however, shoald only bo considered as representing tho vieWi 
of tho tv. n aigi.atoriep. 

Chanob IV Cbbeo 

The gr-^at majority of the members of the A. I. c. r, who have sent in 
tlv^’r enggpflt.lons are against anv change. Of the Provincisl C-^ngrfps commit- 
tees, Guj'-Far, Andhra and Karnatak are against any change. The U. P. have 
however iusg^^pted that tho object of the Congress should be ** Independence ** 
We have carefully considered this qu'^stlon and we are of opinion that no change 
shonli b’ made. Roth of us are for in lenendence, and Indeed most of those who 
have w»*’tten to us against a change in article I. are in favour of the goal of 
ij 'd^nend ne^. In spite of this personal predilection, however, we are clearly 
agsinst a cb.ange. Any change w^old narrow the Congress rdatform and Introduce 
ano’her element of cnntrovprav to the dr^triment of real wo’k. We feel that the 
case of ind^D-^ndence wJl b° im’nred rather than advanced hv an attempt to change 
artic e 1 at this stage. As regards the methods also we are of opinion that no 
chac’ e shonld he male. 

Onr colleague Rit Suhhas Chandra Ropp i-nforms ns that he wants the object 
,>f C.r OongreRS to be the atta»nTnent of “ cnmi Lte independence by all legitimate 
Mr. Goorge Joseph favours our view. 


REDUrTTOX IN NUMBBH OP CONOUKPS DEhFOATKR 
Of the 40 memh rs of thf^^ i. T. c r. who have sent their suggestions on 
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ut72‘J are in favour of a reduction and 11 are opposed to it. Sime sugg' ^ 
reduction to 1,000. Of the Provincial Congr. Ba ComniittLea Anauia, 
and the U. P. are opposed to a reduction; Gujcrat recommeuda a reduc¬ 
tion to 1,000. 

We recommend that the numb.^r of delegates be reduced by half, that is, to 
about 3 000, luis would mvau that one delegate bhould represent one hundred 
Chou:and persons instead of hfty thousand as heretofore. 

We understand that our colleagues Messrs. George Joeeph^nd Subbas 
Chandra Bose are opposed to a reduction of delegates. 

Other changes 

The other principal changes recommended by ue are : — 

1, The congress should be held in the last week of February or the first 
week of March instead of during the Christmas holidays. This is a couctssion to 
delegates trom South India many of whom hud it very difficult to Kar the nor¬ 
thern cold during Christmas. At the end of Febtuary the climate will be plea>ant 
and arrangeineuts will probably cost less. An argument against this change is 
the fact that the railway companies offer concessions during Christmas, The 
great majority of delegates, however, cannot take advantage of this concession 
as they travel in third class. ,, ...... .u r* : ^ 

2 We have made it cleat in article III that the Provincial, District and 

other Conferences that are held ate only meant for education and propagandist 
purposes and have no other place m the Congress oiganisauon. If they are 
given any other authority there IS a poBsibillty of conflict between the Provm. 
cial committee and the Provincial conference. . i , 

а. We recommend that 0. P. (Marathi) and Berar be made into one provin* 
oe. They have everything in common and are small proymceB. Both the provincee 
weteasksa by ns it they had any objections to this change bnt neithir has sent 
their opinion. 

1. We have suggested in Article VIII that the a. 1. Ci C. shall have power 
to reduce the number of delegates in any province, which that province gets owing 
to the inclusion of Indian Btates in its area. We have done this specially with a 
view to reduce the representation of Ajmere which, owing to Rajaputana, is 
xidiculoubly high. A]mer is at present entitled to send 400 delegates! We think 
that this figure can easily be reduced by the A. I. c. c, to 100. Some additional 
delegates might bo allotted to Bombay. 

б. We suggest that, except iu the case of the A. I. c. c*, the word * Com- 
mittee* should be replaced by ‘Sabba.* Thus we bhould have *‘Prcviucial Con- 
^'.ess Saboa.^ It is hardly correct to use *commu ee’ for all these orgaouations, 

6. We recommend that Cougress should ap. lUiit an auditor every year and 
al;o that the a. i. c. c, should ensure that t^' accoauis of the P. C. CV ^ 
pr iperly audited. 

7. We have added ten to the number of mca^ber" of the A. z, c, C, and givers 
tho At I. Cl c. power to co-opt these ten, 

8. We huvo fixed the quorum of the At li o, c, at 50, 

Decisions of the a. I. C. C» 

g We fluggest in article XXI that decisions of the a. I. c. c. uumld I ' 
birniinu on all Congress organisations until they are revoked. We iurtb* r Fr y 
that no decision on any “new matter’* shall be revoked within 3 months 
ther» is a thiee-foatths majority. We feel that this provision is essential b 
a reietition ot some of tl>e untortunate occurrences ot li)33 

ID We bu-Kest in article XXXI that the a. 1 . c. C. should nominate a t arn 1 

Of lO membcri Irom whgm the tJe- M should nominate 3 to decide all Ceetio > 






Indian national cOnguLss 


Some permanent tribunal is i.ef essary and it is undesirable to 
buna) of tbem for all disputes as one or more of tbose way not be able 


11. We have adopted in articles XXXII and XXXIII with some sbght 
changes tbe puggontiona put forward in regard to HuiduKtani m the draft con- 
Rtifutinn framed by tbe ‘Constitution Revision Comraittte’ m iy23. We f»el 
that lUnduBtani should definitely be given pride of fdace. At tbe satne tinie we 
have not shut nut English or the local vernacular. Our colleague, ojt. P. D. Tan- 
don is as strongly in favour of alteration. We have suggest* d that the a i. c. u, 
members allotted to Ajmer be reduced to 4 and tbe surplus number bt given 
to Bombay, 

Rules of pbocbdubb 


We feel that it is necessary for the Congress to have definite rules of proce* 
dure. The rather lack of puch ru'es at present creates confusion and d fficultv. 
It ia specially necessary for cl ar and stringent rules to be mad^ about the e«.Hec- 
tion, retention and expendnuie of funds by the All India oflBce as weil as the 
provincial and other Congress offices. Considerable economy can be effected if 
• clear directions are given. 

Those rules need not be made a part of the Oongreps cotstltution, nor mrd 
they be placed before the Congress. Tbe a. i. c. o. can itsMf frame them and 
Provincial committees to follow them. We trust that this will be done. We attach 
herewith detailed suggestions about the changes to be made in the constitotion 


CooanftdA, De?, 24t h 


(8d,) B, Pattabbi Sitaramayya 
(Bd.) Jawabarlal Nchiu 


Detailed Suggesstions 


Article II (a) Instead of ‘during Christmas hoildays* have »iu the last week of 
February or the first week of March', 

(b) This shoDld read p? follows: — 

'Au extraordinary session of tbe Congress shall be summoned by the All In- 
dia Congress committee on a requisition ot a majoi ^.y of the Fr .viucial roiaresi 
saohas or of its own motion, prond-d that in the latter case 'm.-uonce l as been 
ropported bv l vo thirds <,! the memb. rs present The 

Article III. This shonld read as f. Hows— 

The ai] India CongreMe committee, 

Proviuoial Oongres.i B^bhas. 

Distr ot Congriss 8ab‘'as 

Hub.Divisions! laluka nr Tehsl], Fiiha or other local Oorgrers Pabl as. 

by tbo Congrw^n this behah"’''^® 

g. Tot ii-meptioD commitree of ibe roi^grens. 

or.»'-l°rh District, Talnq, Tehsil or other conferences maj be 

orgameetJ by thp ab .re hir (iarnr^ivp and j^ropagandipt purpnprs.] ^ 

(.Mafatiii) and Bexar to be ma-^e Into '-ne Pro- 
tluvc, Qumberi of Proviac*! ;q ba changed accordingly. Peltte tkc last 


b. 

0 . 

d. 

e. 
i. 
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(i beginning with ‘‘the eiiDting I'nivincial Oongrese commitUee 


..§L 


^rr.icle VJ. (<•) ahouid read as fnllowa— 

Each rxovincial Oougresa tiabba shall consist of repTcaenlat^vee elected 
annual.y by the inembers ot the Congreea organ.sations m the Province in 
accordance with the rules made by the I'rovincial Congrefcs Sabha. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress babha shall submit an annual report of tho 
Congress work in that province to the All-India Congress committee betore the 
SlsG January. 


Article Vll. The year of the 4;*aDna membwiship shall bo from April Ist 
to March 31st. 

Article VIII, In third paragraph instead, of ‘fifty* have ‘hundred'; and 
instea i »)t * last census’ have ‘cenbus of 1321.’ Add alter 1321 : • provided that 
In the matter of tUGn states it shall be open to the all- India Congress committee 
to reduce the number of delegates in any province, and, ir necessary, re-allot that 
I number in whole or in part to another province. Provided farther that the 
incluaiou of ‘ Indian Slates etc,’ to end of paragraph as in present constitution, 

' 7th Paragraph—beg<nning with ‘The rules framed by each Provincial Congreee 
■ Committee’ to 'receipt thereof* to be deleted and instead of it the follow 

; ing to be put in at toe end of the preceding paragraph— 

1 ’Notice 01 all cudnges in the rules fiamed by the Provincial Congress Sabha 

shall forthwith be sent to the General Secretaries of the Congress’ 


8tb puragrai.h—beginning with ‘Each Provincial Congress committee’,,.Instead 
ct the i5ih (lay of December every year....i.such sessions' have : 'ten day* 
be’ore the uatt: fixed for the holding of the session. No changes shall be made 
ID the Ps*" with n ten dayi. of the OongresB’ 

Arti.-le XVI11, Make the existing paiagrap. vlau8e(a) ftnd add — 
b. ihe }*nrt) its ot the Ali luaia Congres-* ccDOiuntee bOBil n nudiifd every yi ar 
by an auu.tof appointed at the annual btbbuui. It *• ti be c mi'cteni tor 
M )h auditor to cad tor and inspect the a dounie of u. p.ovm ul Congresi 
Sabhab. 

C. The .b India Congroa committee shell 'ak^ sfens to enbure that the aoci unta 
of ihe p.oviuo al congress Sabhas are prufK-rly audicd. 

AM'.i le XIX Paiagritph i, instead ot 350 have SGO^ raragTapb2 ’•'i tc 
‘Ifoin r;iuong the miinberb’ to ^nd of para. 


iara 3. Shi tUd fnad as follows—‘The allotraf^nt shali bo according to tLo 
linguibUo fed.fctnnu^on of provinces according to ilie Pat given in appendi.s B, 
b. lusttad ot ‘November » havo ‘January.’ 

Pam. 0 . I^elftte whole para—Instead, have as lulP.WF,— 

rai- rtlMb.iia o,r.gres, coinmittee uliall :.r, tirst ineetlng co-ODt tea 

^ i-r tbe Comnjittee to troueact all 

lit Utn -5 e eu tiiiuijb »oy or all ot tbi-ia 10 inembeTS bavi- not been co-Oi/itU. 

Alter Para 0 add anothtr paia as ioPow?!_ 

•I’a u:‘. vacancies ip tn.* All-'nnia I'ougreas committee caused by reBignation, 
death or n-nbiince troro Ino • snail hllrc by ibe Provincii . Crrinrei.H Shbha or, 
m (the ca-e -u the ci'*optert ui* mb rs^ by riie AP-Ind b Cor{^rt>6 comriiittee.’ 

lu prt tent para 8 cuBJue ‘16* to ‘30’. Ada to this para ‘When once such 
II mnoriiiif la t. oais-CKMied and convened addiuona. subjects wry hn hr.mgnt uj 
f.T coasulcrat OM provided due notice hh.i been gPvcu to the nicinbers of the 


Add after ».bofe para aGothcr p'pa n:] fo'P.uwe.— 


miST^y 
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quoruin for the All-inuia cougreea Committee ehali be fifty. ^ 

tide XXI.-—add lolJowing at the end of the first sentence — 

a aecioiou given by the Ail-lndia Uongress committee upon any such 
‘new matiei’ tiittU he bindiDg on tue various uungrcss organisations until and 
unless revoked by ittiell or at an ensuing session of the Indian iSational GongresB; 
JSo decision however of the. All-lndia Uongfess committee may be revoked with- 
in three months unless supported by not less than three iourtns of the members 
present at a meeting of tne committee convened dor the purpose. ’Delete ’iJ'or 
this purpose’ and start new para with ‘I’he Ali-lndia congress committee.' 


Article XXIV. add after ‘nrst meeting’ ‘every year/ 

Add at me end of the article— 

‘All decisions of me Working committee shall be placed before the next meeting 
of the All'India congress committee.’ 


Article XXXI. Delete and instead have the following— 

“The All-India Congress committee suail at its iirbt meeting every year nominate 
a panel of 12 members from wnom the Jb'resideut oi the committee shall 
nominate three to enquire into and decide all election disputes. 

Add fresh articles 

Article XXXil. The addresses of the Chairman of the Reception committee 
and the Fresiaeut of the Congress shall be printed m English and in Hindustanii 
both in Devanagan and Urdu scripts. 


Article XXXill. The proceedings of the Congress shall be conducted as far 
as possible lu Hindustani. English or the local vernacular may also be used. 

In article IX (b) committee to bo altered to ‘babba’j wherever “ Provincial 
Congress committee” occurs it should be altered to ‘‘Provincial Congress 
ttabha." 

All other consequential changes to be made in articles and appendices. 
Appendix A; '‘committee” to be changed to “Sabba.” 


Appendix B. 

City of Bombay to have 10 instead ot 7 members, 
to have 4 instead ot 7 members. 

0. P. (ilarathi) and Berar to be one Province with 14 members. 

<• oo-upted by all India congress commi"^ee.10 ; and 

change total to HbO. 

B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Jawaharldl Nehru, 

OocanaL ; Deceiuber 24th 192 5, 


iV, £, For the OONSTHUUON of the INDIAN NATIONAL ■ 
UUNCliESS, See the /. A. U. 1V22 Vol. I "Congress” Section 
(p, S63 (J) of thi !3nd Editicm, 19U3) 





THE CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


The Debate in the Subjects Committee 

quesHon of charge in the constitution of the Congress had pre* 
viously been debated thread-bare in the meeting of the Subjects Cciumitte® 
held on the 27 th. The question of revision of the Creed arose out of a reso¬ 
lution adopted by the United Provinces Congress Committee. The debate was 
very lively las^ir^ over three hours. In the end the main proposition for 
change in the Creed so as to define Swaraj as ‘complete independence/ was 
defeated by an over whelming majority. The following 19 on account of 
this dehato* 




At the outset Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Chairman of the Committee 
appointed bv the Delhi Special Congress to suggest improvements in 
the Constitution of the Congress, explained that their recommendation 
V 7 as that.there should be no change at present in the Creed. Thev 
stated that although they strongly favoured the idea of indepen- 
1 dence and would also like the Congress to aim at it, yet they were 
agamst any change at present,as it would only hinder the national 
cause. 

Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, member of the Committee had tele¬ 
graphed that he was for a change of the Creed into '' complete inde- 
pendence by all legitimate means.'' 

On this subject Gujrat, Karnatak and Andhra wete against any 
change while the United Provinces Congress Committee suggested a 
change on the lines moved by Sj. Ram Prosad M^sra. Some 
members of the Central Provinces Committee also opposed any 
change. 


The U. P’ Independence Resolution 

Sj. Ram Prashad Misra then moved the resolution of the United 
Provinces Congress Committee for amendment of the Creed, so that 
Swaraj.which was the object of the Indian National Congress,be defi¬ 
ned as ‘'complete independence by the people of India bv all legiti¬ 
mate and peaceful means." Such a change would, he said provide a 
stimulu‘5 necessary to reawaken the National movement, 

Moulana Azad Sobhan ( U P.) seconded the resolution 
Sj. Vallabbai Patel (Ahmedabad) opposed the resolution,not that 
he dislik'“d the idea of independence, but that it was inopportune at a 
time when the country was much weaket than it was at Ahmrdabad 
when a similar motion of Moulana Hajr.'i*; Mohani was re jected. 
Referring the Kenva insult, said shat it was nothing in face of 
the greater insults that were offered including the locking up of one 
man whom the who'ecountry revered. Sentiment mu t give place to 
the practical side of the question and no resolution should be adopted 

c;j S. Sriniva"'* Iyengar (ex-Advocate General, Madras) moved 
an aii‘cndment embodying a definition of Swaraj which was coniained 
in tb« Pu^^’‘Shed National Pact (see ante). By ‘hisdefinition 
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[j was described as securing to Indians the same rights, 
privileges in India as every free and independent nation enjryed 
its own country, Mr lyencar said that the time had when 
they should not be compromising on the question of ideals althonph 
they might as regards action. If they felt that consideration of this 
amendment taken apart from the National Pact would divide thgm, 
then he was prepared not to press it 

Sj. Venkatram (Bombay), who had seconded the resolution of 
Moulana Hasrat Mohani at the Ahmedabad Congre8s» seconded the 
amendment of Sj. Srinivasa Ivengar. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari (Delhi) supported it. 

Sj. N, S. Varadachari (Madras), on the otbir hand, opposed 
both the resolution and the amendment as expressions of suppressed 
anger. Every time a resolution for change in the Creed was moved 
and lo^t. Government and some people thought that the Co'^gress 
was aiming at »the Dominion Status. He did not want the idea of 
Cong'ess to be fixed at the Dominion Status. He wanted inde- 
pendenc% but the country was not then even so strong as it was 
In December, 1921. 

Sj Harisarvothama Rao (Andhra) also opposed both the reso- 
lution and the amendment. He said that they must achieve some¬ 
thing before they could express in bombastic terms their desire for 
independence. *‘^Ve have done nothing Wc have almost slept over 
our programme. I have no faith in camouflage but in real sacrifice.** 

Deshbandhu C. R. Das also joined in opposition to the resolution 
as well as the amendment as in his opinion there was no better 
expression of their ideal than the simple word Swaraj. Independence 
was a poorer ideal than the ideal of Swaraj, which included the ide.ol of 
independence. What they required was the right of Self Determina¬ 
tion, and it could not be expressed in any term mere eloquently than 
the word Swaraj. " Yon cannot have Swaraj w th a foreign Power 
and a foreign contiol over you. You must get rid of it in order 
that you may develop Swaraj,*' he concluded 

rhe discussion then centred round the amendment of Si Brindn- 
vasam porakhpur) which was to the effect that the ferm “ Swaraj " 
‘ independence " as a step towards its 

Qj approval of this amedment and 

Sj Prakasam (Madras) in seconding n spoke vigorously advising the 
House to take stock of their own conduct. It was no‘ Heht, he 
said, to suppose that because a resolution was lost it was inter¬ 
preted as one aiming at the Dominion Status. Losing a resolu- 
tion was not so bad aspassing a re=io).rion and allowing it to remain 


a de^.d letter. He disagreed with 
weakened since 1921. forliad thevr 
That showed that there was ' 

to die on account of tho'r own qup 
they would not be trails',M, 


Patel that +heir position had 
•‘occeeded in the Nagpur fight ? 
Mrhus'osm which was avowed 
I-' By acof^pting this resolution 
aima Gandhi’s instructions. 
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/ S, K. Sarma (Madras) moved for the deletion of the wd 
^ ^legitimate and peaceful means* after the word ' Swaraj " iu 
.listing Creed. There was none to second it and the motion feU 
through. 



! S3. Shamlal (Punjab) supported the motion of Sj. Brindavasani, 

. While Sj. Santanam (Lahore) opposed all motions for a change in the 
, vreed, as thereby, he said, they would be alienating a number of 
people who were within the Congress. This observation of Sj. 

] bantanam was endorsed by Sj. Vithalbhai Patel (Borabavl who 
I counselled practical wisdom. 


During further discussion Pandit Motilal Nehru opposing a 
change in the Creed emphasised the view of Mahatma Gandhi that 
the existing Creed meant Swaraj within the British Lmpire if pos¬ 
sible and without the British Empire if necessary. 

Both Dri Kitchlew and Sardar Mangal Singh, of the Gurudwara 
Committee, spoke in favour of a change in the Creed, the former 
stating that every speaker had expressed a desire for complete inde¬ 
pendence ; therefore, said he, there was no reason for opposition to 
change the Creed, 


' .The amendment of Sj. Brindavasani stating that Swaraj included 
the idea of complete independence was lost by show of hands, while 
I ^j. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, who had moved the definition of Swaraj 
! Contained in the National Pact, withdrew bis. The main proposition 
moved by Sj, Ramprasad Misra was put to vote. 


The resolution was put and declared lost by one hundred and 
one votes to thirty-nine. But in view of the strong feelings of many 
important members, this independence resolution was again allowed 
to be moved in the open Congress the next day in spite of its defeat 
IU the Subjects Committee, 


i 

I 


THE DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL PACT. 


Then came the most important resolution of the day. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru moved the resolution regarding the National Pact. 


7 ^© National Pact and the Bengal Pact 

initiated m the Subjects Committee meeting of 2gth December 
Dy Dr. Ansari, joint author of the National Pact, who moved 


“That this Congress declares that the attainment of Swaraj is 
impossible without unity between the different commuiiitics 
in India, and that an Indian National Pact accepted by iheso 
communities dealing with their rights under the Swamj (huv- 
ernment and to secure to each the lib..l y of faith, worship, 
propaganda, association and education should be agreed upon. 

That in the opinion of this Congress the report of the Committee 
appointed ii this behalf by the Special Session of the Congress 
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held at Delhi, and the draft Pact; submitted by the 
Provincial Congress Committee be accepted as suggestions to 
be further considered by the Nation. 

And for the purpose of laying down the general principles upon 
which such a Pact should be based and to help in the forma* 
tion of an All-India and Provincial Pacts in accordance with 
It the following Committee, with power to co-opt up to three 
members when they are working in the Provinces, be formed 
to submit a full draft of the Indian National Pact by the end 
of January IQ24 !—Deshbandhu C. R# Das (President), 
Moulana Abul Kalam Agad, Moulana Shaukat Ali, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sj. T, Prakasam, and 
Dr. Ansari (Convener) 


In debate that followedl n the Subjects Committee Pt. Motilal 
Nehru did not favour Dr. Ansari's proposal for a new committee, 
and proposed that the matter be referred back to the oM committee 
for consideration, criticism and submission of their report to the 
AH India Congress Committee. 


As the general sense of the House was in favour of the sugges¬ 
tions put forward by Pandit Motilal and Janab Yakub Hussain who 
opnosed Dr Ansari, the resolution was passed, moved by Pandit 
Motilal, declaring that having taken note of the National Pact 
and the Bengal Pact, the matter be referred back, to a sub-committee 
consisting of tho^e who drafted the Pact (Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajpat 
Rai, with the addition of Sardar Araar Singh of Jeswa, in place of 
Sardar Mehtab Singh in jail) with the instruction to call for and 
examine all the criticisms and submit a report to the All-lndia 
Congress Committee by the end of March next. 

This resolution was adopted by an overwhelming majority. So 
in the open Congress Pandit Motilal moved 


Resolution on Hindu-Moslem Pact 

Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi Session 
of the Congress do call for further opinions on the draft of 
criticisms on the Indian National Pact and Bengal National 
Pact and submit their report by 31SC March 1924 to the All 
India Congress Committee for its consideratibn, and Sardar 
Amar Singh of Jeswa be included in place of Sardar Mehtab 
Sin^h who is now in jail.'" 

The mover made it clear that the pacts had not been concluded 
but were mere drafts. He could not therefore understand, in view of 
the preat outburst of alarm in many provinces and people sending in 
wire'after wire in protest, why the telegraph revenue of the Govern¬ 
ment hud been swelled by the heap of protest telegrams sent to them. 
Re must say that his head was for some sort of I'act altlv'Ugh his 

heart felt differently because the real solution was not a Pact but 
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.!• /goodwill. However, some Pact acceptable to the pu 
efase Kindu-Musliin tension because without unity they cou-_ 
ittain Swaraj, they must eitner make up their mind to unite 
or close the Congress organisation. 



Mrs. Naidu seconded the resolution and reserved her remarks 
for a later occasion. 

Mr. Gopalakrishnayya explained the resolution in Telugu. 

Mr. Hardayal Nag opposed the inclusion cf the Bengal 
National Pact in the resolution and moved an amendment lor its 
deletion as it was a hurriedly formed and ilTconsidered document. 
On this a heated debate ensued, and the general sense of the House, 
Which was not favourably disposed towards Mr. Das, the oiiginaior 
of the Bengal Pact, and had ever since Gaya kept a suspicious eye 
on him, was against anything that Mr. Das did. 

Mr. Chotalal Jainaya Jharriar seconded the motion for deletion. 

Mr. Purushotama Ray, Bengal, supported the amendment. 
Mr. Gauri Sankar Misra in asking the Congress to reject both the 
resolution and amendment pointed out that in the Hyderabad State 
Mohamedans were prohibited form Cow slaughter on the occasion of 
Id-uzzuha (applause) while the proposed Pact permitted it. Would 
not the people of Hyderabad turn round and declare that tho 
Congress had permitted it ? The Pact, he said, must be dropped 
and unity attained through work. 


Mr. Da 8 EkPLAms 

At this stage Mr. C. R. Das rose to speak in order to temove 
misapprehensions created about the Pact. He reiterated the state¬ 
ment he made in the Subjects Committee that the Bengal Pact was 
not a concluded agreement, ft was only a suggestion of the Ben ’al 
Provmcial Cengre i Committee to the Coagiess and was on ihe 
iccords of the'■■)r^,res8. Beng:. did not profs on the Congiesa to 
accept the Pact now but to coi idnr it in dac C( urse and he tnere'oro 
f 'd not UU..CV tand the cry of ‘•Deh te Bengal” in the amendment. 

He said:—is a Pact tl,at the Bengal Pr,, mcial Congress 
“P ^ proposal before you, and the remlu nt u says. 

resolution that has been moved before 

L K The resolution does not say 

that you should accep .t. Ihe resolution says that the opinion of 
the waole country should bo taken upon it, not uniy upon the Bengal 
pact but evciything that would be placed bef.^re the present Cum- 
mittee. Is it a Pact ? No. We an know nothing can be a Pact 
till it is so solemnly assented to and agreed upon. Why ic this 
ob'ection, pray 

'■ Many of you may be under the impres.sion, having rigaid to the 
few epetches that have already been made, that you ate asked t« 




umTffi, 
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Jt the Bengal pact, that it is a wicked Pact, that it 

_ 0 ° between the Hindus and theMuhamadans. lliereforc, do not 

accept it. Whatever you do, accept it or not, it is not in your hands. 
Not now, but after the Committee have gathered opinions from 
throughout the country and placed their report beforeyou. Then will 
be the time for you to say “We shall not have this draft, we must 
have another.'* But now, why all this anger ? Why is this resent¬ 
ment against Bengal ? What has Bengal done ? Bengal knows that 
the All India Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress is 
going to consider the question of a National Pact. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has made its suggestion. It may 
be right or it may be utterly wrong. You are not called upon to 
endorse that view now. All that you are called upon to do now is 
to say in the resolution that you have read this suggestion. It is a 
record on the Congress. How can you avoid regarding it ? Are 
you to say this that although Bengal has sent up its suggestion we, 
the Indian National Congress, refuse to read it? (Laughter). What 
is asked of you—what is the meaning of this opposition ? 1 have not 
been able to gather yet. What are you asked to do ? Take the 
opinion of every association in Bengal, lake the opinion of every 
class in Bengal, take the opinion of every community in Bengal, and 
send them up here. We don't want to shut this out. Because we 
fill it a Pact, it does not become a Pact before it is agreed upon. 
Suppose you write an agreement on a piece of paper, that piece of 
not become an agreement till you sign it (Laughter), 

Bengal's Right to be Heard 

What Is this misapprehension about ? Is Bengal debarred 
from making that suggestion. Is any human being in India to be 
deprived of his undoutbed right to press before the Congress his 
“'^tigestion ? Is the Bengal Provincial Committee to be deprived 
»»f its right to place its suggestion before the Congress? You 
may delete ‘the Bengal National Pact' from the resolution but I 
assure you, you cannot delete Bengal from the history of India 
from the history of the Indian National Congress, (cheers). Bensrd 
demands the right of having her suggestion considered. You may 
throw It out after considering it. What right has anybody to say 
that Bengal IS to be deprived of placing her suggestion brfore 
the Indian National Congress ? That is what you are asking tot 
People should go into the merits of the draft. We are not concerned 
about it now. if there are clauses in it which ate objectionable, 
well^ place before ^the^ Committee your views. Then you will have 
the full right of discussing it when later on the Committee makes 
its report. It is idle I submit at this stage to ^ty out, “ You muat 
delete Bengal." You cannot delete Bengal. Bengal is where she 
stands She is on the of India. She is an integral part of tb** 
•anititution of tbe Indian National Congreas. And, eUe Is inti'iatcly 
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yej with the history of all political agitation from the 
ment oi the Congress down to the present day (Hear heat), 
cannot delete Bengal. Bengal will not be deleted in this 
unceremonious fashion (Hear, hear. Applause).” 

, Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti of Bengal advised the Congress 
not to allow any Pact to be formed. He did not grudge any 
^nccssion to his Mahomedan friends but feared that it would imperil 
Hmdu-Muslim unity. It was an insult to the patriotism, intelligence, 
and large heartedncss of Mahomedans if they allowed the impression 
to gam ground that unless Hindus entered into a sort of bargain with 
them they would not stand shoulder to shoulder under the banner of 
freedom. Was the Hindu-Muslim Unity, which Gandhi worked for 
and achieved, such a fragile thing that could not exist unless some 
luechanicai Pact and compromise came to its rescue? 


Mr; T. K. Sherwani sounded a note of warning. He said he 
■was a Congressman for the last n years and would accept Swarai 
even if it meant Hindu Raj again. He had managed to reduce at 
Aligarh Cow Slaughter even on occasion of the < Id ’ from 500 to 
two cows and these two were s crified by Government servants, 
He had also taken in front of the Mosques more Hindu processions; 
even before he had also opposed the idea of a National Pact at Gaya, 
He quoted all these to show his previous attitude but after hearing 
the debate in the Subjects Committee and in the open Congress his 
rnind was a little upset to find that some Hindu speakers had urged 
the deletion of the Bengal Pact. The impression he said which every 
Muslim would get from it was that they were oppoc d even to 
consider a document which proposed to grant a just right to Muba- 
fnadans. The proposal before the House asked uoihmg more than 
firere consideration of the pacts and if this was denied, Muslims 
Would be disturbed. 


Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) speaking inTelugu urged the necessity 
for terming a Pact and prepaiing an atmosphere for carrying on the 
constructive programme vigorously, ^ 

0 “ Pandit Motilal Nehru’sresolu- 
’ sa’d she failed to understand the fanatical 

almost religious fervour of denunciation, about a rcsolu 
^ automatic official prreedure uF'.in , the 

to place before tiie Nation through thi in'stiu- 
hv th. . 11 ? committee, a p. ct for all India and a pact .ut jest- d 
by the urgent neces.sitie i of the local clrcumsLmces in Bengal for 
tnelr CT.acioiUr and suggestions. Bengal had a right just as any 
other pro\incc to considf^r a Magrta GhaAta of Pcop.c b for pc -ico 
^mong themselves. 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachati also supported the resolufion oi taruHt 
MotUal Nehru and advised the Congress lot lo thic^v out the 
^ rronal Pact ai: i; had been so long before the publu , i' it rU i 

so it sjiake I ople vulnh tut they unat^ to leal 
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^^uestion and hence they shelved it. He believed that thel^^^kj 
ue constructive programme and non-violence were the only sale- 
guards for peace in this country. At the same time the National 
Hact bad great advantages. As regards the Bengal Pact the Congress 
was only asked for permission to publish it for opinion and criticism. 
There was no harm in that. 


Mr. Yakub Hussain said that the Lucknow Pact already , 
existed and no cause had arisen for drawing up another Pact. 
The old one had been accepted during the last two sessions; they 
could not go back upon it but they must proceed wdth caution. 

He however strongly urged the deletion of the Bengal Pact. 

As a selfish Muslim he should have sto'^d by the Bengal Pact, 
but he would oppose it being sent out in the name of Congress 
because it contained the question of communal proportions 
which was big with serious complications in other provinces. If 
the' Bengal Pact was circulated along with the National Pact the 
result would be that all the Congress committees in the Provinces 
would like to follow the example of Bengal, ibe Congress had 
appointed its committee and should consider its Pact while the Pact 
of Bengal could be submitted for consideration as the opinion of any 
other association and organisation. 

Dr. Ansari in supporting Pandit Motilal Nehru^s resolution 
emphasised that the Ail India Pact contained simple abstract 
principles whereas the Bengal Pact contained figures worked out m 
concrete so that they might know exactly what the results would be 
iu the V. rious provinces. Unless a Pact was entered into there , 
would not be real barmony and existing suspiciorj would not be 
removed. 

Pandit I ulal replying ‘•.o the deba e said that the Bengal Pact 
iS alrcridy published und even if it was not circulated offic'rJ.ly by 
tae Congress, what was there to prevent other Congress corriji)v-:;es to 
emu.au ‘ if they wanted to ? there wa« thus pracwic: .dv< .'tago 
gained by deieaug Bengal. He made it ^’ear that if th: > had been 
any proposal urging a Pact he wuuia not have lavju 't. but the 
proposal lor a pact was started eariy m December ana i voico 
wa''^ heard in protest, lo drop it now would mean that tac Muslims 
of Beurjai would think that because the Pact gave them ojme rights 
>1 was dropped, but the proper course was to take a view oi the two 
communities and arrive at a solution acceptable to both. It was 
too late to retrace. The majority of telegrams received by him had 
only urged caution and this they were going to observe. 

After a long debate lasting Oier four hours the discussion was 
closed and the P:"'=‘ident put the amendment urging the deletion 
of Bengal to vote and decla*.ed it io . As vote^ were tairly balaTiu<..d 
ad ision was chaucnged. Ihcpanactl was then cleared of Visitors 
t o enable tho votes being properly counted, 
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Voting on the Pact 


§L 


fhe amendment for deletion of the Bengal National Pact from 
the resolution, that is, not to refer it to the committee for considera¬ 
tion, was carried by a majority, the vote being 678 for deletion and 


458 against it. 

The House again divided on the resolution as amended, that is 
consideration of the Dr?>ft of the Indian National Pact. This 
division resulted in the amended resolution being carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The voting being 775 for and 205 against. 
The Congress then adjourned till the next day. 


The following i? the Text of the Bengal Pact; 

A Hindu-Muslim Pact 

I. 

It is resolved that in order to establish real foundation of Self- 
Government in this province it is necessary to bring about a pact 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans of Bengal dealing with 
the rights of each community when the foundation of Self-Govern- 
is secured. 

Be it resolved that : 

(a) PEPnHSENTATION IN COUNCIL 

Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council on the popula- 
tion bans with separate electorates subject to such adiustment as 
^av be necessary by the AlMndia Hindu-Muslim Pact and by the 
Khilafat and the Congress. 

(b) Representation in Local Bodies 

Representation to local bodies to be in the proportion of 60 to 
40 in every district—60 to the community which is in the majority, 
^^^,40 to the minority. Thus in a district where the Mahomedans 
ar© in majority they will get 60 per cent, and the Hindus 40 per 
Similarly where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 
bo cent, and the Mahomedans 40 per cent. The question as to 
'vhethf*r there should be separate or mixed electorates is postponed 
the present to ascertain the views of both communities. 


(c) Government Posts 

55 per cent of the Government posts should go to the Maho- 
dedans to be worked out in the following manner; 

Fixing of tests of different classes of appointments. The Maho- 
”iedans satisfying the least test should be preferred till the above 
percentage is attained: and after that’’'according to the proportion 
55 to 45, the ’former to ’‘the Mahomedans and the latter to the 
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omedans, subject to this that for the intervening y?i 
ercentage of posts say 20 per cent, should go to the Hindu 



(d) Religious Toleration 

(1) . ^ In not allowing any resolution or enactment which afiects 
the religion of any of the different communities without the consent 
of 75 per cent of the elected members of that community. 

(2) In not allowing music in procession before any mosque. 

(3) In not interfering with cow-killing for religious sacrifices. 

(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment in respect of 
cow-kil!ing for food will be taken up in the .Council. Endeavour 
should be made by members of both the communities outside the 
Council to bring about an understanding between the communities. 

(5) In providing that cow-killing should be carried on in such 
a manner as not to wound the religious feeling of Hindus. 

(6) In providing for the formation every year of representative 
committees in every sub-division, of which half the members should 
be Mahomedans and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from among themselves with power to prevent or arbitrate 
upon any dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans in accordance 
with the provision hereinbefore stated. 










Third Day’s Sitting 

GOOAVABA-SOTU B^.OBMBER im 

On the 3rd day the Conqice'jg met at 3 in the afternoon and had 
a rather short sittln.'? with onlv i resolution of note, namely, that 
''n Volunteer organisation. The major part of the sittm® was 
devoted to the discussion of a resolution for a change in the^Creed 
of the Congress, defining Swaraj as complete independence. This 
resolution though defeated In the Subjects Committee was allowed 
by the President to be discussed in the open Congress as there seemed 
to be a considerable volume of op nion behind it, and the mover 
wanted the motion to be placed before the Con ’ress. 

Condolence 

Thf, President first of all put from the chair the resolution that 
this Congress resolves to place on record its deep sense of loss 
sustained by the country by the death of Sir Narayana Chandra- 
varkar, an ex-President of the Congress. The resolution was carried- 
^nanimously, all standing. Maulana Mahomed Ali said that the late 
Sir Narayana Chandravarkar was the ex-President of the Congress 
at Lahore, "We cannot forget the work done by the decease J. 
^ven though the time and views have changed, yet his work cannot 
forgotten by us." 

Need for Volunteer Organisation 


_ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the resolution that; 'This 
-oagresa is of opinion that in order to train the people of India 
_ ®ake them effective instruments for the carrying out of national 
^°rk on the lines laid down by a disciplined body of workers, this 
therefore welcomes the movement for the formation of an 
^i-'t^dia Volunteer Organisation and calls'upon the Working Com- 
Vfji to take all necessary steps to form such a body of trained 
Ula' *1 co-operation with the organiser.s of the movement and 

ffg'^tain general control and supervision over it, while giving it 
SpoW ™ internal management and administration," The mover 
Sarr^ *u Hindi and said that volunteer organisation is quite ne-rf's-- 
th Constructive work of the Congress to be cafied on in 

'’dtages an 1 also every item of Congress programla?. Sj. Manilal 
<of Gfiijarat seconded the resolution. The resolution was put 
Vote and carried. 


The Independence Resolution 


1 hen came the question of change of the Crer d of the Congress to 
jn^biplett- indeuendence. The resolution was moved by Mr. Ram 
^isra of the United Provinces, and seconded by Maulana A end 
uani. Among others who supported the change were Mr, Gaiiri- 
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‘ Misra. The same afgumentg which have b-^en useV^ 
and in the Subjects Committee were repeated. One spi^ 
^^^ed that, although Mr. Das and other leaders had .declared in 
i^oubjects Committee that the Ideal of Swaraj was greater than 
that of independence, the term “Swaraj" had been lowered by che 
use by the King in his message through the Duke of Connaught. 
Swaraj must therefore be defined. Those who opposed the change 
were Mr. Gopaia Kriahnayya, Maulaua Shaukat Ali and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, 

Maulana Sheukat All 


After some mombera had spoken, the President in calling upon 
his “Big Brother** to addres- the Congress humourously said; 
'♦New 1 am sending you the biggest coward** Maulana Shaukat All, 
In opposing the Independence resolution, said j— 

*'1 am one of the biggest cowards of India. Whether I am a coward 
or a brave man, you know how much I honour this Government. I 
want all those who want independence, I want to ask them the 
reason why they did not ask for this independence two years ago. 
Since 1 have come out of jail 1 have been tonring all over India 
seeing all these bravo people, the cowards, the workers and all the 
talkers a’so (laughter). Everyone 1 have heard saying to me, 
'♦Because Mahatmaji was imprisoned therefore this movement 
became cold,*' Where were these wonderful people then ? Friends, 
it is painful for me to talk before you like this, All ray anger, and 
nil my hatred—everything—is reserved for the enemies of my faith 
and my country. Even if any one of you were to tear me to pieces 
I cannot nuarrel with you, You will be ray brothers and friends 
always. (Hear, hear and applause). Well, I promise you, if you all— 
all those who are for independence— within three or four months 
show to US and the world at large that you are fit for independence, I 
will, on my own responsibility, call for a special session and we will 
unfurl the flag of independence. I go to Mussalmans and they tell 
me this • Oh Khilafat, no use ; the Hindus are treating us badlyi 
it iS all the fault of the Hindus.** I go to the Hindus and my other 
friends and ask: “ come and work. ** They say: “ The Mnssalmang 
are getting out of hand. They are dreaming to put a Mussalman 
King on the throne of Delhi. We must kill them first." Before 
God I am declaring I am speaking God*s truth. The Hindu is a 
sure man j. e. a brave man in front of a Mussalman When opposed 
to a mild Hindu, the Mahomedan is one of the biavest of the brave. 
But when a question of thi^ Government and the Englishman comes^ 
both of them are shaking with fear. I have no time to waste over 
empty t'.reats. If you are ready to make this country a tree country 
you will not find me on the side of those who want to keep it back. 
Brothers and sisters, from 4-30 in the morning I have bt-en working. 
1 am also fortunately presiding over the Khilafat Conference this 
ycuf along ^vith my brother whom you have honoured and given ihti 
chair. I told them the time has come for work. Within an ht;nr 
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Or 


Dur Subjects Committee, passed 15 resolutions including 
dtical rebellion. WUat has your Subjects Committee done in 
days? (Cries of shame Our Mahatmaji is in jail and \vc 
are discussing" about January, February, March and April I Friends-, 
Mothers and sisters, I support the creed which Mahatma Gandhi 
so wisely devised. That gives me and you all actual permission, if 
we can, to win independence and Swaraj within the British Empire. 
If not, we go OUTSIDE (cheers). 1 ask you all to stand firm by the 
creed which Mahatma Gandhi has given us as long as it gives the 
fullest scope to all our energies. 1 think we can get independence 
within it. 1 oppose all amendments to the creed. 


The President’s Appeal 

Montana Mahomed Ali, before putting the resolution to vote, 
ascended the rostrum and spoke thus : 

‘1 apologise to the House for having delayed the decision on this 
question so long. My position is a very difficult one. l havo to 
stay the whole day long in the Subjects Committee which the House 
does not do as a rule. There discussions are interminable and 
nobody likes a closure but sometime or other votes have to be taken. 
But even that is not a closure. Those who are defeated there 
immediately serve a notice upon me, like the Government, and 1 am 
bound to obey it (Laughter). They give notice that they will move 
the same thin"^ here. Now there is no check whatever at all upon 
this excepting people's goodness. The President cannot give all the 
good sen^c he possesses to every speaker and the Congress gets the 
speakers it deserves. Everything depends on the Congress itself. 
You give your decision in such a way that it will prove to the world 
that you arc sensible men. You must prove that you are not carried 
away by personalities. You must also prove that you are not 
carried away by empty rhetoric, and you must also prove that you 
are not carried away by the desire for notoriety. This will depend 
always upon your votes. It is in your power to stop all these things. 
People may impress you with their per? :r,ality or with their desire 
ior notoriety or with their rhetoric. One thing I would like to say 
because 1 was several times mentioned in the course of this debntc. 
One speaker in seconding the motion said that he was brir ging tl ? • 
forward because nobody has greater love of freedom than myself. 
®nt when 1 said that 1 did not support him, he dropped me like a 

potato. But it is not with reference to ihat that 1 ask to bring 
tn one name. Ihere are people who were yesterday shouting over a 
^mall matter—vffien they were victorious in a division— 
Oaudbi-ki-Jai/’ 1 said to them : if Mahatma had been here he would 
been grieved over that shouting of that Jai'* for " a petty 
^'^^tter. 1 here were men wlio mo.-tly called themselves Gandhites 

nnd yet to-day thev are opposing Gandhi who had opposed this very 
^Uiug at Ahmedabad, and they are the very people who cany posters 
Shying ^vo believe in pnucIpiCG and not peteonaliUcs. doii*t want yoia 
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I^mynpressed by the Mahatma's p.-^rsonality. I.don't want 
prefeed b}' my personality Least of all would I ask 3 
of ihc big bulk ol my brother there (Laughter), 
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Our Past Rrcord 



j ‘'But I waiit you to take stock of the present state of the country. I 

\ Several members in the Subjects Committee implored my fiiend, the I 

mover of this resolution, not to bring it forward again. They said ' 

I you will be compelling us to give our votes against this which might ' 

I appear to the Government and to others that we are opposed 10 tlie 

j principle itself or to complete independence. Several speakers and I 

( several gentlemen in the dais said they would not like to oppose this ' 

I resolution although they would vote against it because they don't, ; 
I want it to be taken that they are against lull and complete - 

i independence. But they said, “ Look at the present state of the ■ 

^ country. At the Ahmedabad Congress Gandhiji deliberately 

rejected this. Have we gone lorward since those days? is there 
more temperance in the land ? Is there larger Congress membership ? 

Is there less of untouchability ? What is it in which we have 
; gained ? It is like a man who cannot meet the claims of his creditors 
and says to himself: 'T will be a bankrupt to-morrow. Because 
1 shall be able to pay only 4 annas in the rupee " He says, let j 

me spend 3 as. or 4 as. more so that I need pay nothing in the I 

rupee. Baukruptcy is all the same." So the less we work for ' 

libmy the more we shout for it and we make ourselves the laughing¬ 
stock of the world. As your President, please excuse me if I don't 
want to be made the laughing-stock of the world. This is all the 
explantion I have to efier to you about my own self* 1 quote the 
words of ;jy absent leader: ' Ihcy talk of complete independence, | 
but they do not define what complete independence is/ 


Meaning op Swaraj 


‘♦Swaraj Is no Swaraj unless it makes more completely a free India 
in the sense that Lhere shall be no slavery. Xf India is to b© ( 
governed according to the will not of Indians but outsiders, this is 
no Swaraj, but if India has to be governed according to the wishes 
of Indians, that is Swaraj, But it is within the power of Indians to 
declare at any time whether they would like to have any connection 
with GreLt Biitain or not, and whether the connection is wholly 
incompailblc with vSvraraj in any sense, that is, to be ruled according 
to the wishes of foreynera. Therefore that kind of connection is 
ruLd out by thz word Swaraj. It is possible to have a connection 
with the British Empire—a connection of freedom.—So Mahatraaji ' 
Si '^raj within the Empire if possible and Swaraj outside the j 
pire. it necessary. I say the same. I am not afraid of proclaim* 

Lu the BiKish Government that 1 am prepared to walk out of 
their Empire. But I am not ashamed to say i am prepared to live 
wiibin the Empire but live as a iree man. I give them a year and 
|ivf myieU and give you one year. It b an ultimatum to the 
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and it is an ultimatum to my friend who has m 
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ent and it is an 

ition. Let him show vvhat work lie docs within the ve 
surncrent to go to prison for six months under a special 
„ ..ngement from the U. P. Government Mahatma is not 
to be sentenced to six months under special treatment/' ^ 



At this stage Mr. Gouri Sankara Misra complained to the Presi¬ 
dent that his remarks might prejudice the voters against votinn for 
the resolution. ^ 


Moulana Muhammad Ah said: -lam merely statin rr my 
own position. I said it is not enough to go to prison for 
sLx months or even 6 years. The difference between MaLtma and 
others is not that he is sent to ja.l for six years, but that he loved 
India and worked for Ind^a. My position is this. Work like him 
for 12 months outside the jails. If at the end of that, you do not 
get Swaraj as a priceforyour work, I am your man. if at that time 1 
fail you you have every right to say I have sold you. But if you 
think that you have done sufficient work to demand the prize of 
Swaraj at once, do it. if you cannot be influenced by the judgments 
of the Mahatma, I am sure you cannot be influenced by my judgment. 
I don't wish to prejudice you by what my position is. I want 
you to take my own position ent rely out of your consideration. 
Vote absolutely, free-y, independently, of what has been said by any 
individual. Judge for yourself. As I said in the beginning, you 
will be responsible for this judgment to God and to man (Cheers) 

The original resolution and aU amendments were lost by au 
ovcrwhelm.ng majority. The Congress was then adjourned. 
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Fourth Day’s Sitting 


COUJNADJ, SIST DBCEMBMlt 1923 

The Congress met on this day to consider the most important 
resolution of this session, viz., the Compromise Resolution. By 
this resolution the breach between the “No-changers'' and the 
‘‘Swarajists" or the Council-party, which was ever widening since the 
Gaya Congress a year ago and had but partly been repaired at 
Delhi, was now fully made up; and once more the Congress emerged 
at Cocanada as a united body of Nationalists, some to work through 
the Councils, others outside it, for the country's emancipation. The 
resolution is now famous as the Das-Achariyak Compromise, 
being a compromise between Mr. Das as the leader oi the Swarajists 
and Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the leader of the No-changers. Ihe oppo¬ 
sition to the compromise was led by Mr. Shyam Sunder Chakravarty 
of Bengal who wanted not to recognise the Delhi resolution which, 
he said, was not a non-co-operation t-esolution at all, for it allowed 
permission to the Swarajists to enter the Councils, and there was 
nothing of non-co-operation at all in that idea. He had a very 
strong following and was strongly supported by many able imn-co- 
operators who roundly accused their leader, Mr, Rajagopalachariar, 
of deserting their principles. 

Congress Departments. 

On the Congress re-assembling, after the usual processions and 
songs, the President m^ved a resolution. 

On the motion of Moulana Mahomed Ali the Congress passed 
the resolution calling upon its Working Committee to prepare and 
submit at as early a date as possible, to the All-India Congress Com* 
mittee for its consideration, a scheme of organisation of separate 
Congress Departments for more efficiently, expeditiously and unin- 
tenuptedly carrying out the various items of the programme of 
Constructive Work under its supervision and control The Work¬ 
ing Committee should also submit a scheme of national corps of 
paid workers who would carry out the work of the various depar^ 
ments and provide adequate and efficient help to the Central and 

Provincial Secretaries and local office establishments. v 

d 

The Dao—Achariyat Compromise Resolution i 

Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, then moved the compromise resolalion,. In 
fhovirig hil rciolulion in the open Congre«8i he said i*— 

Mr. President, Sisters and Brothers, 1 place before you a pro¬ 
position which 1 want you to carefully consider and accept m case 
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THE COMPROMISE RESOLUTION 

with your approval. The first thing that we have to se" _ 
^ t^ongreas is what to be our future work. We all know that 
longress as a whole .s determined upon non-co-operation. But 
we have to decide what ^ part of non-co-operation and in what 
manner we shall work during the ensuing year, in what manner we 
have to act under the leadi^rship of ‘daulana Mohammed Ali during 
the next 12 mouths. We all know what Maulana Mohammed Ali 
wants to do so fir as he himself is concerned. He has told you 
already and it is that we rnust concentrate on the constructive 
Programme adopted at Bardoli not merely in policy, but day to day 
work and with strenuous and concentrated efiort. I, therefore, want 
you to accept that programme of work and if you do that, one part 
of the proposition that I place before you must be approved by you. 
You must decide upon carrying out the constructive work which is 
part of the non-co-operation programme. 

Another part of the resolution which I place before you is a 
declaration that we still adhere to the principle and the policy of 
the triple boycott. 1 shall be brief and therefore straight and to 
the point I want you to adopt the principle and the policy of the 
Triple Boycott as inauguratevi and enforced by Mahatma Gandhi, 
I do not want you by this resolution to adopt the Triple Boycott by 
-oing to platforms and immediately and aggressively enforcint? the 
Programme 01 calling ofithe lawyers, school boys and the Councillors. 
We must keep that principle as insisted and enforced by Mahatma 
Gandhi before us ; for we want to carry out the constructive pro- 
^^ramine without disturbing, the atmosphere prevailing in the country 
j nd getting the concentrated effort of the people. 1 his formulation 
o. the Constructive Programme is necessary because I feel that the 
atmosphere in the country has been disturbed by what we have 
been talking and doing regarding the Councils. That declaration of 
' .icy is the re-affirmation of the Congress policy as inaugurated by 
ahatraa Gandhi and forms the second pan of'the resolution. Another 
; art of the programme is a clear expression of our determination 
hot to undo what we did at Delhi or to disturb those who acted 
under the Delhi decision. It does not mean that we adopt that 
xjlicy for the future. It only mians that we do not disturb what 
las already been done. These are the three things that form tb s 
•.isolation. 

Avoid the After-math of Wa^. 

I have given them to you in the order of importance according to 
av opinion. Another important consideration 1 must place before you 
r adopting this resolution io th*i form in which I have placed it. 
te most important consideration why you should adopt this in the 
. m in which I have placed it before you is that this resolution will 
• e supported by Desabandhu Das and his friends fror. i whom we have 
tad the misfortune to differ up till now. (Hear, hear) Why does 
give its support? It is because he does not want battle now. 
simply wants you to accept the facts as they are and we want 
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1:0 accept the facts as they are. On our part, wo should 
Jtsturb what has been done at Delhi and on the other part he 
should not divide this House again over the programme which to him 
appears right and which the Conj^ress has hitherto failed to accep , 
But he does not want you again either to adopt his programme here 
or to reject it. I recognise the fact that the Congress has the same 
policy to-day which it had before. I do not think I need add any¬ 
thing more to this except that, if an alternative were before you. 
whether you want a stronger resolution after a battle with all its 
consequences or whether you have this resolution which conta ris 
the substance of what we want, without the evil effects of the battle 
and a war, I would certainly prefer the latter. I want you, men who 
agree with me in the policy with which my name has been always 
mentioned up till now, I want you to rely upon yourselves and not 
rely upon the services of others except in so far as they are pleased 
to give it. Every man and woman must depend upon himself or 
herself. M the same time, he ought not to do anything to prevent 
other people from assisting him. You might take it from me that 
even where union is not possible we might at least avoid the after¬ 
math of a bitter war. But‘if we proceed with work and forget the 
passions for war, we might get union even. I shall not detain you 
further, but proceed to read the resolution which is as follows. Mr. 
Konda Venkatappiah will follow me later on and will read the 
resolution in Telugu. But you will pardon me therefore if I stop 
reading on’y in English and allowing t me to other speakers. What 
my f'-iend said must be enough for all those who do not know 
English. (This is a refe'ence to the translation of his speech into 
Tclugu made by Mr. D. Gopalakrishniah). Those who know English 
might like to know every word of the resolution and therefore 
I read it, 

The Resolution 


•'This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

“^ince doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co- 
operation resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council 1 
entry, whether there has been any change in the policy of | 
the Congre.s3 regarding the Triple Boycott, this Congress 
affirms that the principle and policy of that.Boycott remain [ 
unaltered. 

•‘This Congress further declares that the said principle and 
policy form the foundation of constructive work, and 
appeals to the nation to carry out the programme of con¬ 
structive work as adopted at Bardoli and prepare for the 
adoption of <'ivil Disobedience. This Congress calls upon 
every Provincial Congress Committees to take immediate 
steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment i 
of our goal." i 
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itinuiag, Mr Rajagopa^achariar said : I do not place bi 
iove complete and detailed programme of constructive vv _ 

I in the present state of want of homogeneity each Provincial 
i^ongress Committee will have to cons der what particular items are 
more urgent and necessary and possible and therefore will have to 
be considered. That programme will have to be considered by the 
executive of the Congress in consultation with each particular 


province. 

But one thing is clear: that we g ve a mandate to our executive 
to concentrate on constructive work. Details with reference to the 
propriety of words and phrases in this resolution have been thoroughly 
threshed in your Subjects Committee and the Subjects Comm ttee 
has recommended to you this resolution in the form I proposed it. 
I want you, therefore, as a National Assembly, of men intent 
on business, to accept this re olntion w *hoat further doubt or 
discussion. We don't want to ask those who have entered councils 
to come out. The fact that we gave them permission at Delhi 
continues and we don't alter that permission. What was decided 
at Delhi remains without being extouded by a single inch or 
fraction of an inch. Know also that it is not reduced by a single 
inch. That is all that I have to say (cheers). 


Mr. C. R. Das 


Mr. C. R. Das who was cheered as he ascended the rostrum to 
speak, contrarv to expectations made no speech, and said : Gentle- 
I men, I have great pleasure in seconding this resolution. I do so 
foTmally now and reserve my speech if there is any necessity 
for it later on. 


Shvam Sunder Chakravarti's Amendment 

i Mr. Sbyam Sundar Chakravarti moved his amendment. It 

I reiterated the non-co-operation and triple boycott without making 
j any mention of Delhi compromise. It runs as follows:— 

I "This Congress ^e-affirms its adherence to the programme of 

non-violent non-co operation including the Triple Boycott as inaugu¬ 
rated by Mahatma Gandhi as the only means of attaining Swarajya 
and calls upon the people to take further steps towards the fulfilment 
I of the programme by (i) mobilising the public life of the country 

' through the Congress so as to increase its hold on the people and 

mantaining an attitude of dissociation from the legislatures, (2) 

1 establishing Panchayats for the private settlement of all disputes 
and by refraining from having recourse to Government courts, (3) by 
organising national institutions for the education of tbe youth of 
the country and dissuading attendance at schools and colleges run 
under Government auspices, (4) by increasing the production and use 
of Khaddar, (5) by abolishing the sin of untouchability and, (6) by 
achieving national solidarity by strict adherence to the principle of 
aoa-violence in all matters of intercommunal rclatiousUip ana prg 

1 9(a) 

I 
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the spirit of brotherlineas between the Hindu, Musal 
5 an, Parsec, Sikh and other inhabitants of the country.** 

Babu Shyam Sunder Chakravarti in movinp: his amendment 
said that under the resolution of Sj. Rajagopalacbari the non-co- 
operation movement was greatly affected. He would have no quarrel 
with the Swaraj party if they would do constructive work But so 
long as it was destructive work, this Congress which was intent upon 
constructive work alone must not allow the Swarajist to identify 
themselves with the Congress. If they did the Congress would 
become the butt end of ridicule. 


Mr. Jagat Narain Lal 

Mr, Jagat Narain Lai in submitting another amendment to Sj. 
Rajagopa achariar's resolution urg d the deletion of ihe word ‘Delhi.* 

He said that while he did not suggest that they should rescind the 
Delhi resolution, they must not re-afhrm it, Mr, Haradayal Nag 
supported him- 

Mr. ValJabhbhai Patel said that the Delhi re.solution was an 
accomplished fact and to go back upon it now would be dishonou- i 
rab e. The Swarajists had secortd victo ies with the support and I 

in some cases with the sympathy of the Congress voters. Mr. Raja- , 

gopalachar/s resolution, thereiore, gave them the maximum possible 
in the circumstances. It pledged the Swarajists to give the non-co- a 
operators facilities for constructive work and would enab’e them to ij. 
go to the country and tell them that they must not expect any If/ 
result irom the Councils. He added that constructive work required ^ 
great political sentiment to make it successful. The psvchological P 
moment for them wouM arise when either the Swarajists failed to ^ 
get any thing as the result of capturing the Council or when they 
broke their pledges to the electorare. Then would be the opportu¬ 
nity for the Congress to disown them or their programme. But at 
present they must leave them alone and in the meantime carry out i 
the constructve programme on ihe basis ot Mr. K’ajagopalacbariar*s 
resolution. 


: Ir. Azad Sobhani in his characteristic solemn style supported 
the amendment of Mr. Chakravarti. He said that three years* 
achievements since 1920 were dile out and out to Non-CO'-operation 5 
programme while since they had begun to entertain compromises 5 
their work had come to a stand still. . I 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 

Dr. B Pattabhi Sitaramiah, whose speech was perhaps the best 
in the Congress, opposing the resolution said in support of the 
aa:^endnient:— 

Kcfferring to the amendment, namely that the word ‘non- 
co-operation* should be deleted from the words ‘ non co-operation 
resolution of Delhi.*, he said : i\ow if you look at the paper 
y-.j'j svill find altogether a new import and a new significance 
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ledl to the non-co-operation resolution at Delhi. It says in 1 



/palachariar s proposition—"since doubts have been raised by 
_on ot the non-co-operation resolution adopted at Delhi with re¬ 
gard to Council Entry . Now this Congress for the first time in the 
history of the Congress ratifies the idea that the resolution at Delhi 
IS a non-co-operation resolution in respect of Council Entrv. (Hear 
hear). This is a position to which you are unwitttingly and insid ously, 

I beg your pardon, imperceptibly being committed. I tell you it is 
a most dangerous and pernicious position to take up in the cLgress. 
(Hear, hear). For the first time you are putting your seal unon the 
proposition that non-violent Non-co-opemtion hL got twoLpccts 
has got two strings to the bow,—one stdng which will work ^froT, 
within the Councils and another one which will work from outsidi the 
Councils. I challenge any one to deny that the language will bear tMs 
interpretation that 1 have given. That is why Blbu^ Hardyal N ." 
has asked to delete that e.xpression. But I am not satisfied wRh it I 
want you to go further and examine the position and the conditionQ 
in the land ; to see whether, alter we have been irDelhi we S it 
is not our duty to say definitely and once for all what should be our 
attitude towards the political problems in this ancient land v'hetber 
we should achieve our salvation through the Councils by ’a process 
of boycott from within or apart from the Councils and irrespective 
of the Councils by a process of non co-operation irom without by a 
process of mobilisition of public life through the Congress institn 
tions, having nothing to do with the Councils. I honestly feel that 
just as at Nagpur after Calcutta you said that people shi'uld come 
out of the Councils, so having regard to the conditions of the pre¬ 
sent day to the antecedent circumstances of the present hour i^ N 
your duty, certainly, not to ask for the withdrawal of candida'tes 
but to say that the Congress has, apart from the politica' que.sii"ns of 
the country, nothing to do with these Councils. (Hear, h >ar) Will 

Bu'. IhaveVad'L" 

cu and indudn, di, fo™ .b'-Co”;. 

^ ^ repudiate such interpretation altogether Thi^ 

oh association with, and all connectfon witli und 

Stt? Legislative Councils in so far ^ its e.r'nc^^^ 

pectable a reserves a most hospitable, a most res- 

Das Sd PundR ^ Mandap for Dcsabandhu 

M r comrades who ^-s striving 

\ for the emancipation of the country also^ 

(Hear. hear). Therefore if anybody comes and tells you rhic 
evening that you are dis-associating yoursiilf from the Counc'l poV^'’- 
by this amendment, 1 a k you not to accept that propciition 
^ descfibed to you -be nature of compromiRr 

>bat lift? tM-en entered into. Itiepurinlto pir'-.mp'jKu- 
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art to stand on this pulpit and say that I have the auda' 




jrage, the duty to differ from men like Rajagopalachariar 
£bhbhai. But, gentlemen, we have to do our duty here. It is 
not a question of personalities. We feel honestly that we are war- 
wearied and that the leaders having fought and fought and fought 
again feel that the time has come to call for a truce, ^o they have 
adopted this for an armed neutrality for the present (applause). And, 
th s compromise like the after-math of war in all arbitrements of 
inter-national fight bears in itself the future dissensions, the seeds 
of controversy, and contains ample, abundant and exciting material 
for interpretation, misinterpretation and mal-interpretation of the 
resolution, each according to his tastes, his abilities and his lights. 

Is that a compromise ? Do you in the name of compromise want to 
adopt a formula in respect of the interpretation in which already 
there have been differences. One does not know whether the word 
‘ forthcoming' in the Delhi resolution is an expression which included 
only those foregone elections or as the forthcoming elections, in the 
next six months, one year, three years, twenty years, hundred years. 
(Laughter). Mind, we are not undoing Delhi. No sensible man 
would address himself to such a fatuous and foolish task. Delhi is 
there writ large like those Empires of Delhi that lived and vanished 
in the past. The Delhi resolution also lived through and perished. 
There is an end of the matter. We cannot undo it. We cannot 
repeat it. We cannot confirm it It is as fatuitous to try to repeat 
it as to reaffirm it. That is our objection to the inclusion of the 
word 'Delhi,' however simple, however beautiful ‘t may look 
for the suggestion that the word 'Delhi' should be deleted. This 
removal is not a simple matter. It goes to the heart of the compro¬ 
mise. It goes to the very root of the adjustments that have been 
made between the parties. Therefore I do not think tha you can 
readily delete the word unless you delete the whole paragraph. 
But m\ contention is not merely to delete this paragraph or to 
delete that. But that if a vicious scheme or a vicious resolution has 
been formulated it is your duty to delete through and through and 
replace it altogether by a different resolution namely, that which 
has been sponsored by Babu Sy .m Sunder Chakravarthi The ‘ 
purpose is compromised. The nature I have explained. At AILt 
babad we entered into a compromise. Nobody came to our help in 
making th© Gaya collections or even carrying on the Gaya pro- 
gramrne. T, 'j purpose was compromised* At Bombay the No-votc 
Campaign was abandoned. It was alwa3*s a ■oollcy of *you give and 
I tsK©. Nobody came to our help wit*i xetrai. cc the collections of 
money for the 1 ilak Swaraj Fund that w© advertised so widely, so 
nobly, as having been promised or collected. They vanished 
the moment the co '^promise was settled. Again we had a 
compromise at Nagpu-. Lat^r we had a comproi. iae at Waltair 
and vbe greater C'^n^protnise at Delhi. These compiotnises have 


-helper" u5. It is a coihrrobilsc between pertieg are 
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in two different directions without a state of common 
^ loubt our pathways are divergent and one looks at the 
.ouncil work for the emancipation of the country. And there 

areas many interpretations in regard to the conduct of the people 
that have entered the Councils as there are in regard to Non-co- 
^n*R3nd” ^his interpretation has differed from 148 RussaRoad 

mi.'rn'nf and these interpretations will go on 

multiplying and multiplying. What replies have been given ? All in 

JharaTtS! (Laughter), and of non-violent 


As regards the recent shump in the constructive movement the 
speaker said :— Political tides have always their ebb and flow 'phe 
flow of this tide was ar Ahmedabad, we are now in the ebb Are we to 
be stranded on the beach and say that this tide will recede for ever 
and will not take us into the bosom of the ocean, or are we to bide 
only time and catch the Government at its weakest moment and then 
mobilise the whole country in such a manner as it can respond > 
(hear hear). Or, are we to adopt two views of non-co-operation' 
one View formulated by Gandhiji based upon the doctrine of self^ 
purification, based upon the doctrine of suffering, ba^ed too upon the 
vital and nob e principle : do not resist evil but overcome it with 
good. The other based upon the doctrine of retaliation,—a tooth for 
for a nail, a shot for a shot, a blow for a blow. Go to 
Councils and wreck them to the best and throw them into the 
^ay of Bengal. " your ways create quarrels, make life inpossih'- 
lor Governors anu Governors-Genera . dictate to them from 

your palaces and then win Swaraj from your own home. These two 
xews have been explained and formulated in the country. Wnich 
gent'emon, who rep^'e^'ent the vast masses of India, are 
whieSfh/® going to take the compromise ia 

tortuon!palpable fallacies aud all the 

forward ouUh of No no). Or will jmu ask plain, honest, straight- 
orward questions and expect straight replies ? ^ 

p- never he said, contempla*'ed in the history of Non" 

Wends notwlthstannlnr®* to-morrow it will be open to our 

nl tfnr;rf assuranccs that may come from this 

deadlocks are permitted by this lesolution and I 
tSSforn'' 1?® intellectual world of this country to deny that 
^ and invoke the authority of the Indian National 
tion^ "(Cheers^)*^ deadlocks is contained i- this resolu* 

Sjt, T. PRAKASAM. 

’3 sui:>portiij}^ ti'e comprotoisc i^solu 
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Dppose the amendment so ably moved by Babu Shyam Si 
tavarti and supported by Dr, Pattabhi Siraramiah. 
amenament which re-af&rms the Triple Boycott in express 
terms, ihe object of the amendment is to solidify the nation and to 
promote national unity amongst ourselves. 1 wiii ask you to consider 
what the first clause of this amendment says, whether the means 
suggested is not one which would destroy every chance of solidifying 
the nation (Hear hear.) You consider for one moment, my friends, 
dispassionately what is it that is proposed now, this amendment— to 
carry on propoganda from this day forward— when you pass this 
amendment m the House — to carry on propoganda to the country, to 
every village and to every home in the country, and that to the 
effect calling upon the people to dis-associate themselves from the 
legislatures. What are these legislatures ? Does that expression 
mean the Councils or the persons who go there to represent 
the voters who sent them there ? (hear hear). Dis- association — if 
It is dis-association from the bricks or from the mud walls of 
the Legislative Councils, I have no objection. But if it is dis- 
association from friends who had entered the Council halls just 
a few weeks ago, I will ask you to consider what you are doing. 
Three months ago m Delhi, in all seriousness, you passed a reso¬ 
lution stating that those persons and friends who have no 
religious or conscientious objection had the liberty to enter the 
Councils, to give their names as candidates. Those who have no such 
objection are at liberty to give their votes to such candidates. 

Now what has happened during the last elections? How 
many of the no-changers and how many o^ us voted at the 
elections. How many of us sent these friends mto the Councils, 
relying upon the p amission given under the resolution. I admit 
there is no mandate, xnow, in three months, you turn round and tell 
your workers to go to the country and tell those very people, that those 
who have gone to the Councils are undesirable people, dis-associate 
yourselves from those persons. It is nothing short of treachery 
and betrayal (shame). Secondly, the resolution says, *tho 
object is to achieve national solidarity by strict adherence 
to the principle of non-vio-lence in all matters of in er- 
communal relationship and promoting a spirit of brotherlincss'— 
Docs thii propaganda create a spirit of brotherliness at all if you go 
and preach against those very fiiends whom you permitted to enter 
the Councils ? Does it not create bitterness, hatred and ill-wlU 
which we all noticed in the past—an impasse which made it impoa- 
Bible for us to go forward with our constructive programme ? 

Sj. Prakasam proceeding Qontinued : Have we not' found the 
position more difficult every month as we went out into the country^ 
on account of wrangling, on account controversy, and the quarrel 
amongst the leaders ? The country was looking agnast all t»md 
at . ha" has been happeniug m this world of ours» Mr. Muhammed 
AU had the courage at Delhi to ";ake hie 1 art in botbhfs hands and faCv 
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ation in the same manner in which Mahatma Gandhi fa 
mhe recorded the Bardoli decision (Hear, hear). 



- the Bardoli decision (Hear, hear). When he 

halt at Bardoli, Mahatma Gandhi, the author of the movement, 
himself was not spared by all of you (Hear, hear). The last 
words which Mahatma Gandhi gave us when he went to jail 
were —* Carry on the Constructive Programme I have given you. 
All the political prisoners will be released and you will be able to 
establi<=^h Swarai without anything else if you carry on the Construe- 
t ve Programme’. 

Don’t commit yourselves, he said, to an untrue position created 
by the amendment of Shyam Babu. The resolution of Sj. Rajagopala- 
chariar lays down that the principle and policy of triple boycott is 
maintained. Accept that and reiect the amendment (Applause). 

Dr. Kitchlew said that ^he resolution put it clearly that the 
Congress policy in respect of Councils remained unaltered and that 
if any Swarajist, in his election campaign, has giyen a wrong version, 
the main, resolution before them should clear it. & ‘ » 


Mr. Rajagopalackari’s Reply 

After all the numerous speeches Mr C. Rajagopalachari, replying 
to the debate, said that he did not at all agree with the view that dis¬ 
sociation from Leg slature would mean dissociation from their friends 
in the Legislatures. They had. under this resolution, every right if 
they felt necessary to say that they had nothing to do with the Legis¬ 
latures and that they should not look to them, but it was not right to 
say that they dissociated from per^^ons in the Legislatures, including 
Govt, members Not only did they claim the right of dissociation from 
Legislatures, but also dissociation from Courts and Schools. But it 
^as quite another thing to decide whether they would take an 
^Rgressive propaganda or notin future. He could not accept the 
amendment of Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, because it gave 
go-bye to the Delhi resolution. They should not ignore what 
was done at Delhi. If the. Delhi resolution was not a Non-Co-oper- 
aaon resolution, then why should some people bother about it 
It was a Non-Co-operation resolution why should they not 
Th ^e<^lare their policy as before. They could not undo 

wnat they had done at Delhi with open eyes, without affecting the 
l^eshge and mtergrity of the Congress. They could do so if the 
people were prepared for aggressive triple boycott. But what they 
Wanted was foundation for constructive work. In this resolution 
tnere was Non-Co-operation in all its force and there was an autlio- 
I'lty and mandate for constructive work for the next year, 1924, 

The Voting-Amendment Lost. 

After a prolonged debate in which some 20 members 
'^eluding Mr. Shaukat Ali and others took part the counter¬ 
proposal of Mr. Shvam Sundar Chakravarti was put the vote 
declared lost. On a poll being demanded, the house divided. 
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tilt result that the proposal was lost. 413 voting for ac 
jdt it. The original resolution of Mr. Kajagopalacha 
put and carried. 



The Wrargle in the Subjecta Committee 


As this compromise resolution, the only non-co-operati':'n reso¬ 
lution of this Congress, was the most contentions of all matters 
discussed, below is gwen an account of what happened behind the 
Congress, in the Subjects Committee, and the delegates’ meetings. 

The Ali Brothers were, ever since their release, trying to bring 
about an union between the two parties into which the Gaya Congress 
was split. At Delhi a compromise was patched up and at Cocanada 
this was sought to be confirmed. This gave occasion for all the old 
party squabbles once more to raise their heads. The Cocanada 
compromise, according to Sreejut Kajagopa^achari, is not equivocal. 
He admitted the Delhi Compromise resolution as a Non-co-operation 
resolution on prudential grounds and gave it a touch of ratification 
on the ground of expediency. He surrendered Non-co-operation 
orthodoxy a bit for the sake of consistency. It is to be remember¬ 
ed that he did not or could not attend the Delhi special session. 
He sent a wire, when the compromise resolution was being dis¬ 
cussed. asking his colleagues Vallabbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Deshpande and others to abide by the decision of Maulana Mahomed 
Ali and by doing so, he made himself indirectly, if not directly, res- 
ponsible for the compromise resolution adopted at Delhi. That being 
his position he and his colleagues who directly. or indirectly sup¬ 
ported Maulana Mahomed Ali at Delhi could not consistently throw 
him overboard at Cocanada. When Sjt. Rajagopalachari spoke at 
Bijapur he seemed to have struggled once more against the Delhi re- 
so'ution. But when Maulana Mahomed Ali and he met shortly before 
the Coconada Congress and the Maulana presented his case before 
him he had no other alternative than capitulate Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, however, admits that the compromise resolution adopted at 
Cocanada is capable of more than one interpretation and that is 
necessary for the purpose of pleasing both the parties for the sake of 
peace; he refuses to resile from the position he took at Delhi before 
a reasonable lapse of time. Those of the orthodox Non-co-operators 
again, who were directly or indirectly no parties to the Delhi resolu¬ 
tion could not accept the compromise. So opposition to the 
compromise resolution was decided upon. Sj. Shyam Sundar 
Chakrabarty gave notice of his resolution which was eventually 
treated as an amendment. Mr. Hardayal Nag gave notice of an 
amendment for the deletion of the words and Delhi ” in the first* 
clause and the word Non-co operation ” in the second clause. 
Negotiations went on to make the compromise resolution acceptable 
to all and the discussion on the subject was put off from day to 
day. In the meantime other resolutions were dealt with. 


WHl$r/fy. 
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gotiatlons for bringing all tho parties to a cou 
landing falling, Mr Rajagopalachari's compromise resol 
'"Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty's counter-resolution aa 
amendment and all other amendments were duly placed before the 
Subjects Committee. In Rajagopalachari's resolution Mr. Das'a 
name was put down as seconder, but he did not turn up 
in the Subjects Committee after his defeat in the open 

Congress ^- ^ -’ - 

he will 


but 

his _ 

on the Bengal Pact. Speculation was rife that 
leave the Congress the very day. Mr. Motilal 


acted as his substithto in a later stage of the proceedings. 
Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty made a splendid speech. Mr, 
Vijayraghavachari also made an excellent speech in support*of his 
amendment in which he bitterly criticised the language of the 
compromise resolution. Pandit Motilal Nehru made a strong 
personal attack upon Mr. Vijayraghavachari directly, and severely 
criticised his reversion to legal practice. Mr. Vijayraghavachari 
retaliated and the matter became an incident of mutual personal 
recrimination between two ex-Presidents of the Congress, much to 
the shame of all. When all the amendments ^ were lost and 
Rajagopalachari's resolution was carried, the President made an ap¬ 
peal not to carry the amendment"to the open House. But Syam Babu 
immediately gave notice that he would move his amendment in the 
open House. Srijnt Jagat Narain of Behar placed a written notice 
of moving Mr. Nag's amendment in the open House. A rumour spread 
in the Congress that the Ali Brothers would L'ave the Cougreas 
if Rajagopalachari's compromise resolution was defeited. Avery 
strong feeling was created in favour of the two Moulanas who strong¬ 
ly declared themselves in favour of the Triple Boycott, but at the 


Same time they were unwilling to be a party to the wholesale rejec¬ 
tion of the Delhi compromise. Srijut Rajagopalachari spared uo 
literary skill to make the draft of the compromise resolution accept¬ 
able to the orthodox No-changers and the Swarajists. That the 
Swarajists were not fully satisfied with the draft appeared from ihe 
^eech of Pandit Motilal Nehru in support of the resolution. Mr. 
Das also took the same attitude when he rose to second the resolu¬ 
tion in the open Congress. His seconding without any speech meant 
nothing but want of whole-hearted support. In answer to a straight 
question whether the Swarajists would interpret the Cocauada com¬ 
promise as extending the Delhi permission to coming bye-elections, 
the Pandit said that Sj. Rajagopalachari's resolution was a com¬ 
promise resolution and that it meant perpetuation of the Delhi per¬ 
mission. He said, “we say, we are Congress, you say, you are 
\ Congress"—this was a serious position and it appeared as if small 
parties were again to devote themselves only to capture the 
Congress. Maulana Mahomed AU's skilful handling however averted 
this and he was especially glad that after the final settlement each 
party could interpret tbe resolution in its own way. 
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Fifth Day’s Sitting 

COaANADA,--‘lST JANUARY 192i. 

The Congress met for the last time on ist January to dispose of 
all business transacted in the Subjects Committee. The House was 
weary and there was a general desire for the speedy disposal of 
the agenda. Some of the resolutions adopted in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee were therefore put from the chair andjpass^ without 
discussion, 

On Kenya. 

Mr. Muhammad AU, in putting to vote the resolution of 
grtretings and sympathy of the Indian Nation to the Indian 
community in Kenya, said that the question of Kenya could not 
be solved without the big question of Kenya in India (Swaraj) 
being solved. The speaker was once told that when Lord 
Sinha went to the Imperial Conference as a representative not of 
India but of India's foreign Government the Prime Minister of 
Canada discovered that Lord Sinha did not represent the Nation of 
India but of an unnational Government and asked Lord Sinha to g j 
back to India and return as the representative of a National Govern¬ 
ment, and now Dr.rSapru, his successor, was reminded of the same 
fact by the representative of the Free State of Ireland. Though 
slaves could not free slaves, even slaves could express sympathy 
with slaves in their slavery. Hence the message of the Indian 
nation through their delegates, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. George 
Joseph, that the slaves of India meant no longer to be slaves. Yes- 
terday^s decision, he said, had settled all the errors of the past Con¬ 
gresses, Delhi, Gaya, Nagpur or Calcutta, and now the decks were 
cleared for action. Now, this Congress must decide to win freedom 
in one year and thereby win the freedom of Kenya. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Two Resolutions 

Two other resolutions were also put from the chair and carried. 
One appointed a Committee of four residents of Ceylon to report on 
the conditions of life to which the South Indian labourers in Ceylon 
are subjected, and the other authorised the Working Committee to 
perform the duties of the Civil Disobedience Committee appointed 
at the Delhi Congress. 

The Akali Sikhs 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then moved: “This Congress declares that 
the attack made by the Government on the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabhandak Committee and the Akali Dal is a direct challenge to 

light of free association of all Indians for non-violent activities, 
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that the blow is aimed at all movemeni-s 
irec^m, resolves to stand by the Sikhs and calls upon Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and all people of India to render all 
possible help to the struggle, including assistance with men and 
money* The Congress authorises the All-India Congress Committee 
to take all necessary steps in this behalf. 


Dr. Kitchlew, convener of the Satyagraha Committee, empha¬ 
sised his view that the Akali struggle was now a National struggle 
and any defeat of the Akalis for want of help from the Congress 
would afiect the prestige of this National Assembly. They must 
all emulate the example of the non-violent Sikhs and be prepared for 
Civil Disobedience at any moment. 


On An All India Khadi Board. 


The most important resolution authorised the appointment of an 
All-India Khaddar Board to organise and carry on Khaddar work. 
Moulana Shaukat Ali who moved it described his own position on 
the Board. 

The Board consists of Sjts. jamnalal Bajaj (Chairman), 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Maganlal Gandhi, Kewa Shankar Jagjivan, Velji 
Nappu Belgaumwale, Moulana Shaukat Ali and Shankarlal Banker 
(Secretary) 

The Board shall hold ofl&ce for three years and vacancies are to 
be filled in by the rest of the members. A report and statement of 
accounts shall be presented to the A. i. C, C. at its annual meeting 
and whenever called for, ttffe Board will act as the central authority on 
behalf of the A. 1. C. C. With regard to Khadda. work, and xU co¬ 
operation with the Provincial Congress Committees it will supervise 
and control the Khaddar Boards established by Provincial Congress 
Committees and organise new ones in co-operation with the P. C. Cs* 
where they do not exist. 

The mover said that his position on thiii Khaddar Board was 
that of a big drum (laughter.) 

Mr. Mahomed AliThen we will continue to boat the big drum 
(loud laughter.) 

•'Look at this ungrateful brother,” retorted Mr. Shaukat Aw 
amid roars of laughter, and continuing made a strong appeal tc the 
assembly to spin yarn and wear ? '/^ddar even if they could not 
shake ofi thir Government. By the time Mr. Gandhi cam ' back 
from gaol they could, at least, present before theu* chief an India 
Clad completely in khaddar. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel in seconding the resolution said that 
this Board might have to raise ioano in order to carry on the 
khaddar programme. If this Board would establish a repute ti.>n 
ior laisi. ^oans in the open market in a more convenient manner 
xh9 gwv*romeot, whlcii bw power to tw tbe peopjle and to 
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ythe people by force, then this Congress would have replace 
government of force. They might ask, what was there in 
kbaddar ? They must remember that the votes at the last general 
elections went to kbaddar caps. A letter had been received by the 
Satyagrahis of Borsad that they would not molest people dressed 
in khaddar and with white caps on. That was the magic of kbaddar. 
There were great potentialities for khaddar work in India 
and he. the refore, asked the Congress to give their moral support to it.. 

Mr. J. M. Ghose alone struck a different note. He thought that 
khaddar was not a workable programme. A man working at the 
charka for the whole day could not earn more than two annas. 
Unless there was protection, it was impossible to carry their pro- 
grarnme to a success. As he proceeded to explain his views, the 
President’s bell rang and the speaker withdrew. Later from his 
seat he withdrew his opposition, and the resolution was carried 
amidst applause, 

Indian Emigration 


Another resolution put from the chair advised the people of 
India to consider the question of stopping all kinds of emigration 
from India for labour purposes and called upon the Working Com¬ 
mittee to examine the matter and report to the All-India Congress 
Committee. 

Next Congress 

Mr. Kowgalji of Karnataka next invited the next Congress to his 
Province and promised not to change the resolution passed yesterday 
on Non-Co-operation. The devotion of Karnataka to Mahatma 
Gandhi was, he assured, so great that they would see Mahatma 
Gandhi as the President of the O^gress. The Co’^gress accepted the 
invitation of Karnataka. 

The Congr<*ss next expressed its thanks to the retiring Secretaries 
and elected in their places Pandit Jawah^rlal Nehru, Dr. Kitchlew 
and Mr Dcihpande. 

Reception "Committee's Thanks 

Mr. Konda Venkatappayya, on behalf of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, thanked those who made theCocanada session of theCon >rtss 
the great success it had been. The Reception Committee had on'^it 
four thousand persons belonging to villages, as well as towns, making 
this Congress pre-eminently a people's gathering. He t^^anked the 
Municipality for their help in various directions and the Railway 
authorities for their liberal arrangements to suit the convenience of 
delegates and visitors. The army ot Volunteers, several of whom 
including the Captain had been to gaol, were also tbi>nked for the 
admirable manner in which they acquitted themselves during the 
long session. Mr. Venkatappayya, concluding, Said that the Congress 
v/a- more united to*day than in the Delhi session, This unity was 
greatly brought about by Mr* Mahomed Ali through his uct and 
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/L. Subbarao proposed a vote'of thanks to the President 
was supported by Mr. Vaidya and Mr. Prakasam. All paid 
eloquent tributes to the masterful personality of Mr. Mahomed 
All. who be.ieyed t at Inoians knew how to unite against a common 

T (J*'- referred to the change 

that had taken place Mr. Peter Zavitsky, who was an American 
journalist visitor to the Congress, who before coming to this assembly 
was clad m Ins usual costume was now dressed in khaddar. wearing 


,§L 


jwulutxxxni. wuo Dftiore comii 

was clad in Ins usual costume was now dressed in khaddar, wearing 
a white cap. « 

A.6hr. foTEf“““ ‘-t 

^£eSonT""“- 

SatdacMaogal Singh of lh« Gnrndwata Committee joined in 
paying his own tribute to the Congress on behalf of the Sikhs 

The President's Concluding Speech 

Moulana Mahommed Ali in bringing the Session to a close 
said : — 


We are to-day in a new year : let us ring out the old and ring 
in the new. Let us with the new year start a new era. What 
right has Mr. Kowjalgi greater than myself to invite the Congress 
to Bijapur ? My name is Mahomed Ali Bijapurkar, and as such 
I formally deny the right of Mr. Kowjalgi to take my place. The 
'R oeption Committee has already been thanked by Mrs. Sarojini 
Riidu, by 1 andit Motilal Nehru and others. I should also like to 
thank them not only on behalf of the delegates, but on my own 
behalf The CJir.irman of the Reception Committee has thanked 
the owners of this plot of land, the municipality, the merchants 
and practising lawyers. That shows that there is use even for 
co-operating witli the lawyers. May I also express our tiianks 
to those leaders of the Liberal and the Justice Parties in this province 
who have responded most cordially to our invitation ? One of the 
leading lights of liberalism and journalism thanks that I am changed 
beyond recognisation. I c.m afraid my friend had never recognised 
rxiQ before (laughter). However, it is not my fault; I am a No- 
Changer. I hope tiiis man is wrong in saying that there is 
nothing in common between these non-co-operators and the liberals, 
for I hope one thing is common between ns and that is the love 
cf this land (cheers). I have already stated in my opening address, 
^nd I repeat it, that wc will not have to w'ait very long for - united 
Congress not only of the No-changers ai a Swarajists but also of 
Liberals and Moderates in this land. We shall always be a com¬ 
bined and united Congress. But, then, I am not ^uite sure -we are 
Being to have another Congress in Bijapur ; 1 do" not want that 
^he record of the Congress over which I preside sliould be beaten 
by the Bijapur Congress over which my friend Mr, Kowjalgi wents 
to ^ 6 « 
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Work of the Session. 



—^ Friends, let this be the last Congress and let us at Bijapur open 
THE Parliament of India (Loud and Prolonged applause). 1 thank 
the Volunteers, in spite of the fact that they are not such disci phned 
people as I and my friend Pandit Jawaharlal iSehru who is one of 
our new Secretaries. 1 feel certain that there was plenty of love and 
willingness in them and a deep desire to serve the country and those 
who were working for the country. I have never in all my life seen 
crowds more enthusiastic, more cUive, more intensely national than 
the crowds that 1 have been privileged to see both at Bezwada in 
1921 and at Cocanada now. i leei certain that, if we resolve to start 
a campaign of Civil Disobedience, Andhradesa will be able to give 
us some men who shall match our Akali brothers in bravery and 
courage, something like 50,000 to carry on the campaign of Civil 
Disobedience in the same peaceful manner as our Akali brothers are 
doing. And last of all, I would like to thank our Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. They lost time and I lost temper. But while you think 
that we were wasting our time, I would like to remind you that the 
dish that we have prepared for you is not a European dish which 
could be cooked in five minutes by an electric stove. Ours has been 
tlie curry wliich is slowly cooked up for several hours in order to be 
a tasteful dish. If we have spent much time in bringing resolutions 
before you, I assure you that time has been spent in doing our best. 
Needless speeches have been made, needless amendments have t ^n 
put forward and needless divisions called for, but yet 1 felt that the 
greatest desire on the part of tlie Subjects Committee was to see the t 
their work was well done and that they should not bring anything 
here of which they should feel ashamed. However, every Congress 
gets the President that it deserves, and if i have failed in being 
always courteous to my friends, i. hope they \vill remember that' this 
is i.neir own Karma ^^laughter). And tnis reminds me of another 
Karina to which allusion was made by my big brotiier. He said he 
should have been made the President and not 1 (laughter). Even 
without being made the President, he has been worshipped far more 
than I myself. (Renewed laughter). There is a saying wEich means 
that the fat man is always a respected man. No matter how I could 
rise to the height of the occasion, 1 could never equal that man who 
is 7 ft. by 5ft. In order to remov- this inequalily between us, God 
evidently chose me to be the President of tlie Congress ^ him tc 
be the peace-maker. (Moulana Shaukat Ali rang the Presidential bell 
at this stage, as if to remind Moulana Mahcmed Ali that his time 
was up, and evoked a lou'’ burst of laughter from the He use). -o 
also told you that he was the big drum, and naturally, I said, as the 
President of the Congress, that it would be my bounden duty to beat 
the big drum (loud laughter). Then he told you of some childish 
tales, how he used to dothe himself in fine English flannels and 
beautiful French silks. And this is Karma again that ho is in clidrge 
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you how he beat you black and blc^ 
it IS Karma that I am going to beat him now (laughter). 

The future Indian Republic. 

_ I retire now, I hope, as the last Prpc5iH*:.nf n 

The first PRESIDENT of the FIRST INDIAN ^PUBLrc of “at 
any rate of the first National Government shouW -nraciH 
over our National Parliament (Cheefsf Fn 4 df ffralV lf i 
go from this place that there is one man stdHn nSfl f ^ 
ask you to free him but who certainly asks vou Fr, 
in your freedom is his freedom as JellTHJar LIF 
hands, I once more remind you, is the kev of tha v •’ 
think we have found the metal of which that kev i«! 4 ^ 

desa (Cheers) . Let us use the key^nd open tlie gltes of Se Ye^Stada' 
jail. Swaraj will have no ambiguity about it 
won it under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. i ask vnn 
again, to remember him now and to stand up. every on 
raise three times the cry “Mahatma Gandhi-Ki-Iai’’ rr 
and prolonged shouts of “ Tai”). 


.®L 


The proceedings of the Congress thus terminated. 


A Cosmopolitan Dinner 

The same evening the members of the Reception Committee 
gave a cosmopolitan dinner to all the delegates and visitors of tlie 
Congress. Men and women of all castes and creeds, Hindus and 
Mussalmans alike and a few untouchables as well three or four 
thousands all put together, sat together in the Reception Com 
mittee’s dinner hall and had a very sumptuous dinner Aloulana 
Mohamed Ah was given a seat in the midst of orthodox Hindis wMlJ 
Ins wife and mother were cordially received by the Hindu ladies 

1 he dinner was strictly vegetarian and contained ver^^ rich difhes’ 

After dinner was over, a few speeches were made and^ +>> J nrf 1 ’ 

was loudly cheered by all as he drove baJk to Ins if t. 


THUS ENDED THE COCANADA CONGRESS 
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Resolutions of the 


Cocanada Congress 



The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted by ' , 
the 38ih Indian National Congress held at Cocanada. 

[The Resolution amending the Congress Constitution is not included ^ 
hero—see p. 114] i 

This Congress places on record its deep sense of loss at the i 
demise of Sj. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutta, who had rendered invaluable services in the cause of I 
the country. j 

This Congress also records with grief the death of Sjt. Hardeo ' 

Narayan Singh and of Pandit Pratap Naryan Bajpeyi who bravely ,i 

suffered imprisonment imposed upon them and contracted serious 
illness during their incarceration and preferred death to release under 
dishonourable condition. 

The National Pact < 

Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi session 
of the Congress do call for further opinion on the draft of 
and criticism on the Indian National Pact and submit for 
further report by the 31st March. 1924. to the A. 1 . C. C. lor its 
consideration and S. Amarsingh of Jhabbal be included in the place 
of S. Mehtab Singh who is now in jail. 

Volunteer Organisation. ^ 

This Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of I 
India and make them eSective instruments for the carrying out of ^ 
National Work on the lines laid down by the Congress, it is necessary 
to have a trained and disciplined body of workers under the control 
and supervision of the A. I. C.C. except as regards its internal manage¬ 
ment. This Congress, therefore, welcomes the the formation of the 
AU-Iudia Volunteer Organisation and accords it its full support. ( 


Separate Congress Departments. 

Resolved that this Congress hereby calls upon the Working 
Committee to prepare and submit at as early a date as possible to 
the A. I. C. C. for its consideration, a scheme of organisation of 
separate Congress Departments for more sufficiently, expeditiously 
and uninterruptedly carrying out the various items of the programme 
of constructive work under its supervision and control. 

That the Working Committee should also submit a scheme of 
National Service of paid workers who would carry out the work of 
the various departments and provide adequate and sufiScient Central 
^n(j Provincial Secretariats and local office establishments. 

That this Congress authorises theA. 1 . C. C. to adopt these 
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^ 1*3 with such modifications as it may doem 
:hom into force at the earliest possible date. 


necessary 



The Compromise Resolution—The Triple Boycott. 


4- the Non-co-operation resolutions 

a'lopted at Calcutta, Naetpur, Ahmedabad, Gava and Delhi. 

Since doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co-operation 
resoluHon adopted at Delhi with regard to Council entry ^hefche- 
there has been any change in the policy of the Congress regarding 

Congress affirms that the principle and policy 
Of that boycott remain unaltered. ^ ^ 

This Congress further declares that the said principle and policy 
form the foundation of constructive work and appeals to the nation 
to carry out the programme of constructive work as adopted at 
BardDli and orepare for fhe adoption of Civil Disobedience^ This 
Conefress calls upon every Provincial Congress Committee to take 
iramediate steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goal. 

On Kenya Indians. 


This Congress sends the greetings and sympathy of the Nation 
r’ to the Indian community in Kenya and. while adhering to the 
opinion that unless Swarajya is won for India the sufferings and 
grievances of Indians abroad cannot be properly remedied, authorises 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. George Joseph to attend the forth¬ 
coming Indian Congress in Kenya and study the situation and advise 
the Indian Community there as to what steps they should take in 
I carrying on their struggle against the insults and injustices imposed 
^ upon them. 


On Indians Abroad. 

In view of the humiliating treatment accorded to Indian labourers 
’n various parts of the British Empire, this Congress advises the 
people of India to consider the question of stopping all kinds of 
^migration from India for labour purposes, and calls upon the Work¬ 
ing Committee to appoint a small Committee to examine the matter 
ail aspects and report to the All-India Congress Committee. 

On the Akalis. 


Th’s Congress declares that the attack made by the Government 
' - the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabhandak Committee and the Akali 
;pal is a direct challenge to the right of free association of all Indians 
j. ^or non-violent activities, and being convinced that the blow is 
1 aimed at all movements for freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs 
I and calls upon Hindus, Miisalmans, Christians, Parsees and all 
! people of India to render all possible assistance to the Sikhs in the 
. present struggle, including assistance with men and money, 

^ The Congress authorise the All-India Congress Cowniittee to 

take all necessary stops in this behalf# 

10(o) 
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Satvaqraha Committee. 

^r^j>dc%.esolv6d that this Congress authorises the Working Committee 
the All-India Congress Committee to perform the duties of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at the Delhi Session of the 
Congress and further resolves that the Satyagraha Committee do 
hence-forward cease to exist as a separate Committee. 

SjT. ViNAYAK DaMODAR SaVARKAR. 


This Congress condemns the continued incarceration of Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, and expresses its sympathy with Dr. N* D. 
Savarkar and other members of bis family. 


AtL’lNDIA KHADDAR BoARD 


It is resolved that an All-India Khaddar Board be formed con¬ 
sisting of Sjts. JamnalalBajaj (Chairman), Vallabhbhai Patel, Magan* 
lal Gandhi, Reva Shanker Jagjivan Jhaveri, Velji Nappu Belgaum 
Walla, Shaukat Ali and Shankerlal Banker as Secretary, with full 
power to organise and carry on Khaddar work throughout India 
under the general supervision of the All India Congress Committee, 
and to raise funds (including loans) therefor in addition to allot¬ 
ments that may be made from the Central Funds. The Board shall 
hold office for three years, any vacancies to be filled in by the rest 
of the members. A report and statement of accounts shall be presen¬ 
ted to the A I. C. C. at its annual meeting and whenever else called for. 
The Board will act as Central Authority on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 
with regard to Khaddar work and in co-operation with Provincial 
Congress Committees it will surpervise and control the Khaddar 
Board established by Provincial Congress Committees and organise 
new ones in co-operation with the P. C. Cs. where they do not exist. 

Out-going Secretaries. 

This Congress places on record its grateful thanks for the 
valuable services rendered by the out-going General Secretaries. 

Office Bearers. 

Resolved that the following office-bearers be appointed. 

General Secretaries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew. 

Sjti Gangadharrao Deshpande. 

Treasurers. 

Sjt, Velgi Lakhamsi Nappu. Sjt. Reva Shankar Jagjivan Jahveri. 

Auditors. 

Resolved that Messrs. C. H. Sopariwalla and Co. be appointed 
auditors for the year. 

Next Congress. 

This Congress resolves that its next sessions will be held in 
Karnatak, 
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Calcutta—Nagpur—Ahmedabad—Gaya—Delhi— Cocouada 

We give below the full texts of resolutions passed at the various sessions 
of the Indian National Congress commencing from the Calcutta Special 
Session under the Presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

CALCUTTA SPECIAL SESSION, SEPT. 1920 

“In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the Indian and Im¬ 
perial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards the Mussalroans of 
India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his pledged word given to 
i- them and that it is the duty of every non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate 

I manner to assist his Mussalman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 

I calamity that has overtaken him : 

*‘And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of April 1919 both 
’ the Governments have grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent ptople 
of the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsold ierly and barbarous behaviour 
' towards them and exonerated bir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself directly 
; or indirectly responsible for most of the official crimes aud callous to the suffer¬ 
ings of the people placed under his administration, and that the debate in the 
I House of Commons and especially in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lao k 
of sympathy with the people of India and showed virtual support of the systema¬ 
tic terrorism and frigutfulness adopted in the Punjab, and that the latest Vice- 
* regal pronouncement is proof of an entire absence of repentance in the mattera 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab: 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment in India with¬ 
in out the redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that the only effectual 
jueans to vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs 
I future is the establishment of dwarajya. This Congress is further of opinion 

i that there is no course left open for the people of India but to approve of, and 
I adopt the policy of, progressive Kou-violent Non-Co-operation inaugurated by Mr, 

> Handhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. 

“And in as much as a beginning should be made by the classes who hiivc 
hitherto moulded and represented public opinion ; and inasmuch as Govermnent 
consolidates its power through titles and honours bestowed on the people, through 
Bchoola controlled by it, its Law courts and its Legislative Councils, snc'. inasmuch 
as it is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum lisk 
and to call for the least eacrihoo compatible with the attainment of the desired 
object, the Congress earnestly advises the 

.. (a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation from nominated 

Beats in local bodies j 

(b) refusal to attend Government leveesi durbars and other official and semi* 
official functions held by Government officials in their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, aicUd or 
oontioUed by the Government and) in place of such schools and colleges, establish^ 

, of National Sobcols aad Qollegei in tbo various provincei * 
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;radaal boycott of Britiflh courts by Lawyers and litigants and csta^ 
if private arbitration couits by their aid for the settlement of pri 
Ttes ; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring classeB to offer 
themselves us recruits for service in Mesopotamia : 


(f) Withdravval by candidates of their candidature for election to the Beformed 
Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who mayj 
despite the Congress advice, offer himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods, 

“And inasmneh as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a measure of dis¬ 
cipline and self-sacnhce without which no nation can make real progress, and 
in as much as an opportunity should be given in the very first stage of Non-Co¬ 
operation to every man, woman and child, for such discipline and self-sacrihce, 
this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and 
in as much as the existing mills of India with indigenous capital and control do 
■ t manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the 
.adon, and are not likely to do so for a long time to come, this congress advises 
immediate stimulation of further manutacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and handweaving on the part of the 
millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
lor want of encouragement.” 


NAGPUR SESSION, DEC. 1920 

♦•Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Government of India 
has forfeited the confidence of the country, and 

“Whereas people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj, and whereas 
all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the last Special beeslon of 
the Indian National Congress have failed to secure due recognition ol their rights 
and libe^uies and the redress of their many and grievous wrong", more specially 
in reference to Rhilafat and the Punjab i 

“Now this Congress, while re-affirming the resolution on Non-violi.it ^Non- 
Co-operation pasBtQ at the Special Session of the Congress at Csicutta, declares 
that the entire or any part or parts ot the echemt of Non-violent Non-co-opera¬ 
tion with the.renunciation of voluntary assocmtion with the present Government 
at one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the other, should be p .c in force at a 
t ime to be determined by either the Induu National Congress or the All-lndia 
Congrepa Committee, and that lu the meanwhile, to perpare the country for it, 
effective steps should continue to be taken in that behalf— 

<*(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school children, and not 
the children themselves, under the ^ge of 16 years to make greater efforts for the 
purpose of withdrawing them from such schools as are owu^d, aided, or in any 
way controlled by the Government and concurrently to provide for their train¬ 
ing in national schools or by such other means as may be within their power in 
tho absence of such schools | . 

”(b) by calling upon students of the age of 16 and over to withdraw with* 
out delay, irrespective of consequences, from inbtitutlons owned, aided or in any 
way contiolled by Government, it they feel that it is agairibt their conbcience 
to continue in institutions which are dominated by a system of government 
which the nation has solemnly resolved to bring to an end and advising such 
students either to devote themselves to some Sfiecial seivicr in connection with 
the Non-co-operatioa mov ^rnent or to continue their education in national 
InetUutioni \ 
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by calling upon truetccp, managers and teachers o! Government 
ded schools and Municipalities and Local Boards to help to natioi^! 

'•(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater efforts to suspend their prac* 
tice and to devote their attention to national service including boycott oi law 
courts by litigants aud fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by private 
arbitration. ; 


“(e) in order to make India economically independent and self-contained, 
by calling upon merchauts and traders to carry out a gradual ooycott of foreign 
trade relatious, to encourage baud-spinning and hand-weaving aud in that behalf 
by having a scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
Of experts to be nominated by the All-lndia Oongress Committee ^ 

“(f) fincf generally, in as much as aelf-sacriiice is essential to the success of 
non-co-operation, by calling upon every section and every man and woman in 
the country to make the utmost possible contribution of self-sacriiice to the 
national movement ; 

“(g) by organising a Committee in each village or group of villages with 
a provincial central organisation in the principal ciiica ot each province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progress ot Kon-co-operation ; 


“(h) by organising a baud ot national workers for a service to be called the 
Indian National {Service ; and 


“(i) by taking effective steps to raise a national fund to be called the All- 
India Tilak Memorial dwaraj Fund for the purpose of financing the foregoing 
National dervioe and Non-co-operation in general. 

“This Congress congratulates the nation upon the progress made so far in 
working the programme ot Non-co-operation, especially with regard to the boycott 
of councils by the voters, and claims m the cucuinttanccs in which they have 
l^n brought into existence, that the new Councils do not rcpxcuent the country 
aud trusts that those, whi^ have allowed themsoives to be elected inspitv, of the 
deliberate abstention from the polls of an overwhelming majority, of their cons- 
titueats, will see their wa) to resign their seats in the uouucu and that if they 
retain their coats inS;, ite of the declared wish of their respective constitucncieB 
5n Qiicct negation of the principle of democracy, tne electors will Btudiouely 
refrain from asking for any political service from such Councillors. 

‘‘The CongrcBb rtv .gnises ihe growing friendliness betwtw the police and the 
*loldiery and the people, and hopes that the former will refuse to suboidinaio 
^deir creed aud country to the laltilinont of orders of their officers, and, by 
courteous and considerate behaviour towards the people, will remove the reproacn 
citherco levelled against them that they n^e deviod of any regard (or the feelings 
und oentiments ot their own people. 

‘‘And the Congress appeals to all people In Government employment, neudmg 
the call of the nation for rcsignatioi; of their service, to help the national caube by 
importing greater kindnees and stricter honesty in their dealings with thuir 
people and fearlessly and openly to attend ail popular gatherings whilst rcfxnm- 

from any active part therein and more specially by openly rendering financiai 
^''-Bsistance to the national movement. 

* '^his Congress desircfl to lay special emphasis on >^on-violpnce being the ( 
intf'giiil part ot the Non-cu*operation resolution and invites the attention c. the I 
people to tho fact that ‘ non-vioience in word and deed is as esjjential between 1 
P'coples ihemeohc': »h in respect of the Goveinmont, and this Oongress is of \ 
opinion the viokOvN^ not only contxary tc the growth o» a ^ 
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racy but actually retards the enforcemeut, if necesBary, of the 
tit Non-co-operation. 

"^‘Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be rcdicsBed 
and bwarajya estaoJished within one year, this Congress urges upon all public 
bodies wnetuer affiliated to the Congress or othervvibo to devote their exclusive 
attention to the promotion of Non-Violence and Non-Co-operation witti the 
uoverijment, and inasmuch as toe movement of Kon-Co-operation can only 
Buccted by complete co-operation amongst the people themselves, this Congress 
calls upon public associations to advance Hindu-Mualim unity, and the Hindu 
deiegatbS ot this Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle ail disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins, wherever they may be existing, and to 
make a special efiort to nd Hmeuiem oi the reproach ot untouchabuiiy, and 
respecttully urges the religious heads to help the growing desire to reform 
Hinduism in the matter of us treatment of the suppressed clasbes,’’ 


AHMEDABAD SESSION, DEC. 1921 

<< Whereas since the holding of the last National CongreBs the people of India 
have found from actual experience that by reason of adoption of Non-violent 
Non-co-operation the country has made great advance in karlefiBnesB, self- 
gacrihce and self-respect, ana whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
prestige ot the iiovernment, and whereas on the whole the country is rapidly 
progressing toward Swaraj, this Congress conhrms the resolution adopted at the 
special Session of the Congress at Calcutta and re-affirmed at Nagpur and places 
on record the hxed determination of the Congress to continue the programme of 
Non- Violent Non-Co-operation with greater vigour than hitnerto in such manner 
as each province may determine (till me Punjab and the Khilalat wrongs are 
redressed and {Swaraj is estabiisheu and the control of the Government of India 
passes into the hands of the people from that of an irresponsible Corporation). 

‘‘And wheieaB by reason of the threat uttered by Hie Excellency the Viceroy 
in his recent speeches and the consequent repreasion started by the Government 
of India in the various provinces by way of disbandment of Volunteer Corps and 
forcible prohibition of public ana even Committee meetings in an illegal and 
high-hanvled manner and by me arrest ot many Congress workers in several 
proviiues, and whereas this repression is manifestly intended to Btitle all Congress 
and Hhuafat activities and deprive the public of iheir asbibtance, this Congress 
resolves that all activities of me Congress be suBpeuded ao Ur as neceBsary and 
appeals to ail, quietly and wiihu it any dcmunstrubiuu, lu oiler iheiusclves lor 
arrest by belonging to me Volunteer oiganisaiion to be i' 2 \ ned throughout tho 
country In terms of the resolutions ot the Working Committee arrived at m 
Bombay on the 23rd day of November last, provided mat no one shall be accepted 
as volunteer who does not sijn the following pledge 


THS VoLUr^TSEiBB* Flbdgb. 


“With GOD SB witneea I Bolemnly declare that 

1. I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps, 

3, tio long tts I remain a member of the corps 1 bhull remain Non-violent 
In v;ord ''nd deed and shall earneBtly endeavour to be Non-violenf m intent Bince 
1 believe that as India is circumstanced, Non-violence alone can help the 
Khilafat and the Punjab and result in the attainment of Bwaraj and consolida- 
iiion of unity among all the races and communities of India whether Hindu, 
Muscia'man, Sikh, Parsi, Ohiistiaa or Jew, 

'i-, I believe in and shall endci^vour always to promote Buch unity. 
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[ bellow In Swadeehl as essential for India’s economical and 
, and shall use hand-spnn hand.woven Khaddar to the esclusiS^ ^ 
-^other cloth. 

B. As a Hindn I believe in the jnstioe and necessity of removino the e^i! 
of nntnnchabllity and shall on all possible occasions Lk personaf itaot 
with and endeavour to render service to the submerged classes; jw. 

6 I shall carry nut the instructions of ray superior officers, and all the 
regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge nrescriho,! h, the 

7. T am orenarod to suffer imorlsonment, assault, or! even DFattt 
B ake of my religion and my country without resentment, 

8. In the event of ray imprisonment I shall not claim from «« 

any support for my family or dependents. CongresB 

“This Oongr^Rfl trusts that every person of the age of 18 and over win 
dlately join the Volunteer Organisations. ‘ mniw" 

“Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting pnblie meetinira i 
R9 much aa Committee meetings have been attempted to be construed aa nnVr^ 
nieetings, this Congress advises the holding of Committee meetings and of nnhTfn 
meetinga, the latter in enclosed places and by tickets and by previous announce 
®f‘nta at which as far as possible only speakers previously announced shall 
deliver written speeches, care being taken in every case to avoid risk of provo¬ 
cation and possible violence by the public in consequence. ^ 


Civil Disobedibkcb 


“This CongTosR is farther of oplninn that Civil Disobedience is the only civi. 
l^sed and effective substitute for an armed rebellion whenever every-other remedv 
preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emaseulating nae of authority by indi¬ 
viduals or corporation has been tried, and therefore advises all Congress workers 
f^iid others who believe in peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no 
reme,dy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing Government from its 
P^PBit.ion of perfect irresponsibility to the people of India to organive 
J^ivll Disobedience and Mass CivI Disobedience, when the mass of the peonle have 
suffloiently trained in the methods of Non-violence and otherwise in terms nr 
resolution then on of the last meeting of tho AlMndla Congress Committee 


This Onnp-roBB is nf opinion that in order to noneentrate attention upon Civil 
UlBobedience whether masB or individual, whether of an offensive or defenBlvo 

■luraoter, under nroper Bafepnarde and under loBfruotlnns to be issued frnm 
me to time by the Wnrkine Onramittee or the Provincial OoiteresB Comraitteo 
oncerned.all other OonereBB fintivitiee should be snapended whenever Md 
vnerever and to tho extent to which it may be found necessary. 

"This Congress calls noon all stndenta of the age of 18 and over, particnlarlv 
pi^se studying in the national institutions, and tho stnff th. rrof immrdiatclv to 
the foregoing pledge and become members of tho National Volunteer Ciorpe. 


“In view of the impending arrest of a large number of Copgress workers 


. - congress whilst requiring the ordinary raachlnr^y to remain intact and to 
? utilized in the ordinary raanrer whenever feasible, hereby appoints until 
Either instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole t-: e^utive authority of the 
o^gress and invests him with tho full powers of the .All-India congresa 
^^tamittee including the powers to convenp a special session of the Congross nr of 
AH-lndia Congress Oomraittee or the Workiig Committee, such powers to be 
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between any two aeasionB of the All-India Congress Commits 
th the power to appoint a eucoesfior in emergency. 

_ '**TbiB CongreBB hereby confere npon the said enccessor and all subsequent 

Buccessora appointed in turn by their predeceseors all his aforesaid powers. 




*‘Provided that nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to authorise 
Mahatma Gandhi or any of the aforesaid snccessors to conclude any terms of 
peace with the Government of India or the British Government without the 
previous sanction of the All-India Congreea committee to be finally ratified by 
congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided also that the present 
cre^d of the congress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his 
fiacceesoTB except with the leave of the Congress first obtained. 

‘•This Congress congratulates all those petriote who are now undergoing 
imprisonment for the salce of their conscience or country and realise that their 
sacriflea has considerably hastened the advent of Swaraj. 


GAYA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923 

‘Whereas, the boycott of councils carried out during the elections held in 1920 
has destroyed the moral strength of the institutions through which the Govern¬ 
ment thought to consolidate its power and carry on its irresponsible rule, and 

‘Whereas, It is necessary again for the people of India to withhold partici¬ 
pation in the elections of the next year, as an essential part of the programme of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

‘This Congress resolves to advise that all voters do abstain from standing as 
candidates for any of the councils and from voting for any candidate offering 
himself as such in disregard of this advice and signify the abstention in such 
manner as the All-India Congress committee may instruct in that behalf.’ 


DELHI SPECIAL CONGRESS, SEPT. 1923. 

‘‘While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of Non-Co¬ 
operation, this Congress .declares that such Congressmen as have no 
religious or other conscientious objections against entering the 
legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates and to exercise the 
right of voting at the forthcoming elections, and this Congress there¬ 
fore suspends all propaganda against entering Councils. The 
Congress at the same time calls upon all Congressmen to double their 
efforts to carry out the constructive programme of their great 
Leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and by united endeavour to achieve 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment/' 


COCANADA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923. 
{See the CmyromUe Resolution P. IBS) 
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TENTH SESSION OP THE 


All India IChilafat Conference 



C0GANADA~'^7TR DECEMBER 192S. 

The tenth All-India Khilafat Conference met at 8 a.m. in a 
special and spacious pandal erected for the occasion, 

As soon as the Conference assembled a flag, said to have 
been presented to the Indian Muslims by Khilafat-uI-Musalmin, 
. Was brought in procession and the whole audience rose to pay 
homage to it amidst cries of “Allah-o Akbar.” 

The proceedings began with prayers from ‘Al-Koran.’ Then the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Anwar ul zaman, read 
/• his address. He wished prosperity to the Turkish Republic 
urged redoubling of efforts to secure freedom of Khilafat, 
He deprecated Shuddi and Sangathan movements and urged their 
‘‘handonment. 

I Dr. Ansari then proposed Moulana Shaukat Ali to the chair in a 

‘olicitouB speech seconded by Messrs. Jawahirlal Nehru, Yakub Hassau 
ttud others, The President was then garlanded amidst cheers. 


The Presidential Address. 

The following is the translation of Moulana Shaukat Ali’s 
Presidential address which was delivered in Urdu at the 
All lndia Khilafat Conference, Cocanada. 

- Allah-o-Akbar 1 Brothers,—It is a matter of great happiness to 

Vea,. capacity as President of this 

^car s All-India Khilafat Conference held at Cocanada, I am in a 
position to express my views about the stupendous work we have 
. etore us. You may be knowing that when released from the Betul 
we, Mahomed Ali and myself, both went straight to Amritsar 
^'bch had become an important battlefield after the Jallianwalla 
/agedy. You had done me the great honour of electing me as Presi- 
ent of the Kh'lafat Conference in my absence this lime. When I 
as in j yery mneh wanted that you should once more confer 
Pon me this great honour this year also. We could not get any 
ws from outside the jail. Nevertheless, accounts of the relaxa- 
of efforts, and unpleasant communal disturbances did rehch us 
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ieto time. But I assure you, in spite of the iron gat 
its f >ur walls, never was I dismayed nor did I lose 
^kminute. On the contrary, 1 always felt that the real time of 
work had at last anived. It was for this reason that I looked for¬ 
ward to your conferring upon me the honour of electing me your 
President a second time so that I might be enabled to relate before 
you and the world at large the feelings that surged in my heart in 
the hope that these feelings of mine might perhaps touch the proper 
chord in your hearts. 

♦‘Having heard my story, they are pleased : 

♦‘I hear now that they have sent for a story-teller." 

I am grateful to my dear brother and friend, Dr. Kitchlew, and 
also to my revered brother and companion of the Karachi jail, Pir 
Ghulam IMajadid Saheb. who, through some mysterious telepathic 
influences, divined ray innermost feelings and withdrew their candi<» 
dature for the Presidentship of this Conference. 

1 hope I can rely on ^^our indulgence if by way of digression I 
avail myself of this opportunity to tell yon tha^, after a continued 
experience and close companionship of almost four years I have 
found in my brother Saifuddin Kitchlew a sincere, honest, selfless, 
and undaunted and intrepid worker. Along with others he and 
1 were co-Secretaries of the Central Khilafat Committee. We 
livt-d in the same loorn and w^'^re thrown together all tho. ^wentv four 
hour.: of the day. In each other*s constant company I had full con- 
Irol over i 1 the activities and, instead of being an impediment in 
the way his services were at all time^ ungnidginglv placed at ray 
disposal. I doubt if my own brothe- Mahomed Ali would have assis¬ 
ted me so loyally. God be thanked that even in these days of adver¬ 
sity, we have got amongst us men of such stamp and calibre who com¬ 
mand the confidence and respect not only of the Punjab but of the 
whole oi India. This is a meagre but sincere acknowledgment of his 
n-rvic^s that i am m -king before ynu form this platform to-day. As 
to my revered brother Pir Ghulam Mujadid, is there any one amongst 
us here in this assembly to-day who, having met him once, has not 
carried away with him an indelible impression on his heart, of his 
undoubted sincerity, profound devotion, selTsacrifico and true Islamic 
fervour ? All these noble qualities were fully demonstrated in the 
jail at Karachi, and on coming out of the jail it gave me great 
pleasure to learn that the first man who gave whole-hearted support 
to the resumption of Civil Disobedience was our brave Pir Sahob. 
Here is the man who, along with his hundreds of thousands 
of followers, will be the first to take the field and revive the old 
traditions of the simple and sincere Muslims of the decayed and 
pristine jries of Islam ! 




tifeol 


No Learned Sermon 

Brothcis, you are fully aware iHat I am neither a learned 
aor can 1 claim to possi.*s complete mastery of th® 
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tualion of the day. I have also no hesitation in confessin 
atters connected with the Khdafat and the Islamic world, 
of my colleagues and co-workers .^possess greater knowledge 
an myself, 'there is however one thing which impelled me to 
tertain the ambition of presiding over the deliberation to-day and 
V at is that, in the matter of understanding the feelings and 
mtality of the generality of the Mussalmans. the-e is not one 
C ongst my co-rehgionists who can claim greater knowledge than 
^self, 1 enjoy this privilege not only because I constant jy came 
contact with them, but also as i belong to their own class and 
king full knowledge in matters religious and secular, I unhesita- 
. *gly draw upon the learning of the Ulemas on the one hand and 
^^ Ae experience and sagacity of the political leaders on the other, 
both have always ungrudgingly placed their help and advice 
■j^'ntirely at my disposal. Do not, gentlemen, therefore, expect to 
T/'^ar to-day a learned address replete with political wisdom and 
•Sagacity or full of minute intricacies respecting the legal and consti' 
^utional position of the Khilafat. What I will say will be the story 
Of the suiferings of the heart of a sirnple-mindeJ Mussulman who 
profits from experience and relies on his zeal and love for Islam and 
trusting God jumps into the fray regardless of consequencco and 
headers whatever service he can. 

* Oh Bulbul, keep on crying and bewailing/ 

-^h guest of the Cage, keep on entertaining the Fowler^ 

‘Be it wailing, crying or heart-burning sigh’, 

‘Oh thou unhappy heart, keep on doing what thou can*st.* 

Hopes And Aspirations 

, Brothers, before I open to you the volumes of my hopes and 
^^pirations regarding the work before us, I shou.d like, with your 
I ^l^rmissioQ, to reiterate plainly and in unequivocal terms, the view? 
^ ruy CO 'eligionists to the British Government. T^es’r. viewt: are 
^^t the views of the learned and the educated scoao^ onl^, bu*: 

^ the views of the man in the street. Also these id-as agitate tbe 
^nds of every Muslim, man or woman, howsoever occupied he or she 
ieast once in 24 hours. Great Britain should clearly 
that sufferings and disasters have at last roused the Mns- 
p World. Every fresh difiiculty, hardship and calamity, every fresh 
of a Muslim country, every fresh attempt at dissension among 
p faithful, no matter howsover successful it may appear, shall have 
Cq result,—it will rouse the Muslim to a greater 

"^^^Giousness of their responsibilities and prepare them still be tit: to 
^Scharge their duties as Muslim. 1 take back your minds to 1910 
f9ii and compare the then state of aSaira with the conditions 
^taining in 1920, 1921,1922, 1923 and wLat you see to-day is Oiily 
^^ginning of what is to follow. Greater difficulties are scil) ahead, 
t 'ry Muslim now understands Great Britain* Ask any Musi in 

V Oh 


p'Ht 


of the globe-WHO is ThS OrEAlEST OF lh%yAV 
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ill get only one reply— “Great Britain and the ENGLisHkisR* 
honestly and truly declare that this answer is a correct one. M 
are not foolish children and cannot permit any one to pull wool ovf 
our eyes. We cannot be deceived by sweet words. Thank God,'^ 
have able men amongst us who are capable of shouldering the id 
ponsibihties of the most important of the chancellories of Europr 
We are fully aware that it is due to the wrong Muslim policy of b" 
ministers that her Empire is showing visible sins of disintegrati* 
and If our warning is not listened to the result will be nothing b^i 
wreck and ruin. It is only the biginning. 

Attempting the Impossible f 

To the British Government the President said You ma 
hang Maulana Abul Kalam, impale Maulana Abdul Bari Sabil 
cruvifv Maulana Abdul Majid, blow Dr. Kitchlew from the inouff 
of the gun, hack Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari to piecol 
grind Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali and their friends to dust an 
scatter it to the winds so that no traci of it may be found anywherf 
and along with these destory that true and religious Hindu wh 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the Muslim in their fight for religio 
because he believed and believes that in the war of right and wrori 
it is the duty of truly religious-minded person to side with th' 
righteous. Nay, ‘bury alive” that brave Sirdar of Hindustan i 
Yerrowada or light the fire and burn him alive as a martyr on tlli 
funeral pile- do all this but you cannot kill this genuine iroir-men' 
All such attempts will lead to the disruption of the Empire 
reque.st you with all respect, and if it be necessary with folded banJ' 
not to ignore or treat us with .indifference after our loud find repeat‘d 
protests. This attitude will not benefit you in the long run. Tli 
time will come when you will be forced to accede to our defrands ah 
your belated acceptance of them will be of no avail nor wi'd it'tb» 
help you to say that you did not know. We have told you mah' 
a time before and we repeat it once more that not all the Empires < 
the world, not all the wealth and treasure this earth holds nc'* 
the kingdoms of the world, not even the choicest things this'iiniv^ 
can boast of, can hold against an inch, nay not even an atom of 
holy land of Jazira.t-ul-Arab and the holy places. You have thercM 
to levise your foreign policy and change its orientation or else uodi 
the present circumstances there can be but one course left to 
God-fearing Muslim, man or woman. So long as one inch.' 
the Jazirat-ul Arab Is under non-muslim influence, a musl*’ 
cannot have peace of mind. To-day looking to our disorg' 
nised condition and weakness you may laugh at my assertions. 
may treat our warning with contempt, set up against us any nuDuh* 
of our weak-hearted Muslim brethern, including some of the so-cah* 
Ulemas, strangle us with the br ite force at yo-ir command. But 
a: the Divine existence cannot be obliterated l./ these pu« ttfo! 
so also this movement set on .^ot by His humble devotees cannoSf 

Oesuoyed. 1 he Holy Quoran very clearly lays down for 
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(tWrertain the intention of puffing the Light of God, whi 
make it perfect, ho master how much 

re infidels take it ill. ’ 

•My prayer, my virtue, my life, my death, mv standing, my 
sitting, and my every worir is for my real Master, my real King 
and for th^ Master who is the owner of both the worlds, 
and is the Creator. ' 

We had forgotten this teaching and hence had sided • with you. 
:elped you in the war and formed two-third of the army wLch 
•rested Jer^a em from the hands of the soldiers of Islam, the brave 
ufks and the Khalifat, our Rasul, and handed it over to vou The-e 
infortunate Mussalmans had, for the paltry sum of ten or fifteen 
rupees, owing to their ignorance, disregarded the divine word and 
‘Struck at the very root of Islam, 



Never an Enemy 


Although I was not your enemy before, now I am your enemv 
as \yell as of your Government. Believe me and don't listen to the 
advice of your councillors and flatterers. I pledge you that even in 
^he heart of such flatterers comes the thought of a Prophet and of 
God now and then, though not daily, and would also feel sorry like 
I feel sorry for these men and my heart grieves for them. I 
pray to Gcd that just as He is kind on me and on you, so also 
Would He brighten their hearts with a light-ray that they may 
also join us, throwing their caps in the air and shouting mad like 

*Analhaq.* It is of course possible. To be hopeless of this fervour is 
a sm. 


‘We h, /e never abstained from the commission of sin.* 
*But God has never aggrieved i^ar heart.' 

‘We tried our level best (to go to) the hell,* 

'But Thine Kindness did not like it.* 


My word may seem harsh to you but if you hear them with 
^uence yea would come to know that this is no bitter poison. On 
hand it contains the keynote of yoi • Government and of 
. Rationality.- Mahomedans are now wide awake and the drowsi- 
vanished away. Every day would see them taking long 
wides towards progress. Retrogression is now impossible. All the 
enemies would suiely prove fruitless. My God and 
Koran never speakes false. 

Among the weakest houses the weakest is of a spider. All the 
efiorls of the infldels and the heretics for deceiving who 
Mahomedans would be destroyed like the spider's web," 

It is why my brother and my aged mother and like us many of 
^ur co-work'^rs, are determining to enter the ficivl in the name cf 
^od without carinc a bit for life and do not talc rest so long at we 
not our aim, 
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! Cuiiobity be happy for some good news is coming. 

0-day the morning breeze is coming, 
can bay that in my childhood the first man who has produce^ 
any eliect upon my heart was an iinglishman whose name i am no' 
ashamed to mention viz. Theodore Book who has taught me am’ 
other young Mahomedans to dream the prosperity of Islam. An< 
with it he had also taughc me that there should always exist friend¬ 
ship between the English and the Mahomedans. Since tnen i and 
my sect lived with the English people in the play ground, clubs, 
meetings, and in every other thing. We have seen tnat alter the 
Crimean War, either owing to the fear of Kussia or for our sak' 
Britain was considered as the friend of the Khalifat and of the Ma, 
homedans, in 1911-12, 1, with his Highness the Aga Khan, made 
a tour round India in the capacity ol the Secretary of the Muslim 
University to gather a fund of tnirty lakhs in order to fulfil the daily 
increasing conditions of the Government. 1 had then a great desire 
that the nmperor of India may press such an electric button at Delhi 
that the Koyal Muslim University may spring up at Aligarh. For 
17 years 1 have served in the Excise Department of the Government 
in the capacity of a high official. My notorious younger brother 
Mahomed Ali besides Aligarh, has also passed lour years in their 
Oxford University and 1 know that he had great love for them* 
Thousands of the Mahomedans of India by becoming faithful to this 
Government have lost many of their own rights and of their country, 
and having forgotten the teachings of the Koran, enlisted themselves 
in the army for the sake of 15 rupees and gave proof oi their fidelity 
in cuttii,^ the throats of their own brethren in Afghanistan, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Soudan, Somaliland, and in every country. 

After all, would it not be proper for the Government to.see why 
this great change has come up among Mahomedans of 

sending us to jails and pucting us to torture ? 


Jazirat-ul-Arab. , 

was it really the fault of the Mahomedans or that having taken 
advantage of our ignorance, they uavo made us to destroy our 1 

religion with our own hands ? Just think over your Islamic poLcy. ! 

Call Lo-day high responsible officials-Mian Mahommed Shafi, Sir 
Abdur Kahim, Mian i‘azl*i-Husain, iNawab Sahib Chahtari, JMawab 
All cho^dhri, Mr. Ghuiom Husain Hedayet Uilah, Sir Habib Ullah 
of Madras, Ibrahim Khamat Uiiah of Bombay, and Delhari Sahib-— 
and ask them to ten you whether the claims of the Central Khilafat 
Committee are in accordance with religion true or false, it is my 

befit ' that tbo only answ r which would be given is this that the ' 

claims a K>oui' tho Knilafat, the Jazirat-ui- Arab, and Holy pLacca aia^ 
Word by word true. The saieiy of the Government lies m tins that 
as .-oon as ’Mj possible it would retiace its steps and reptn iv->r Hf 

witii a bi‘*ccro he^rt. Even if .t^ iui- .bitants of | 

^ '^Arcl: ask to live there, you shoh^‘ ■ If^av- 


I 
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your own country, and never think of that barren desert^ 
lies your safety; In igia when Khuddam-i-Kaba wa9 
anded and when I was working under Moulana Abdul Bari as a 
aretary, 1 saw the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in that connec- 
bn. At the very outset in order to influence my heart he expres- 
'J his anger with me and said '-When there is already Sahib 
nmar. then what is fhe use of Hilal Ahmar and what is this 
'haddam-i-Kaba When in response to this question my tongue 
egan to utter words swiftly he said, *• 1 can’t follow you as you 
jeak so swiftly. Speak slowly.” 


I laughed within myself and in reply showed mv tongue to him 
•id said This is too thick. I cannot speak slowly. It is our 
misfortune that yon have got a bad ear and I a bad tongue." - Such 
talk from a man dressed like mvself had a very sobering effect on 
im. He thought it better to change Ins tone. After this I spoke 
j him plainly and said : " That land is all sand and rock lent to the 
lussalmans, it is dearer than the paradise itself and'it was sure to 
orove a veritable hell to the Non-Muslims casting covetous glances 
nait." At this be laughed heartily and said You need not be so 
' ery anxious. We have got Australia, Canada and a number of 
^ ther colonies. We are inhabirants of a cold country, what shall 
’’0 do with a hot country? Why should we go there ?" 1 said : 

* You are welcome to your colonies, Australia, Canada and all. Wo 
have no designs against them." But no number of such conversa- 
' ions and writings can have any effect. The d eveloomen ts which 
lok place after this interview are known to everyone. I should 
nee more like to inform Great Britain in plain words that if they 
/.ant to be at peace with the four hundred million Mussalmans of 
ne world she should leave Jerusalem, Mesopotamia. Hedjaz, Yemen, 

; ‘cjd. Syria, Palestine, in short the whole of the Jazirut-ul-Arab to 
. be inhabitants of that land and the Mussalmms at large. 

Now I want to say a few words more. In 1913 I went to Deo- 
r >und for the first time in order to sf=*ek the help of the Ulemas of 
I hat place for re-establishing Khuddam-i-Kaba. At the time there 
I Was peace in the country. The Ulemas had kept themselves away 
j from those movements which had the slightest tinge of politics and 
! We were not receiving from them that assistance which we deserved. 
The fear of the Government was very great and no one had the 
''ourage to oppose them. That was the time for work when enemies 
were more and friends less. It was the time for walking in the way 
' God. 


* Dear friends, continued the President, can*t you recall that time 
hen our movement was started in the beginnip<» of iqgo ? Then 
, there was no understanding, not a pie in onr coffers : and no place 
for doing office-work. For the support of the Khilafat there were 
I only a few men like Mian Mohammed Hajee Jan Mabommed 
I Chhol'Tvni and Fome of h’s friends. The mass of our people were 
^ aware of this but there was no special arrangement. Thanks to God 
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IJ after the Conference of Amritsar, arrangements for 

had been made. The first contribution that came_ 

^,^^^iJafat Fund was by an anonymous Zamindar of the Punjab whos&‘ 
■mame they would be astonished to hear. By the grace of God ou|^ 
movement grew stronger and stronger day by day till the MahomeV 
dans of all the countries began to take part in it. Moreover, twf 
great Hindu leaders, Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi, whc 
were respected by the whole country, promised to help the move 
ment. After February Mahatma Gandhi began to take an active 
part so much so that he called himself a worker of the Khilafat^ 
Ho used to tour round India in furtherance of Khilafac work au(j 
at last was arrested for writing an article on the Khilafat probleml; 
I want to tell you that the Non-Co-Operation movement whicii in. 
now so successful and powerful, was embraced by the Mahomed ansi 
with full reliance upon God and with the advice of Mahatma Gandhi 
in the Hindu-Muslim Conference of Allahabad. The Government 
was asked to consider our claims and accept them by the last of 
August. At Allahabad we had not much hope of the help of the 
Hindus but at three o'clock in the night of the holy month of 
Kamzan, we had resolved to sacrifice our everything for fulfilling 
that religious duty. And we determined we would not take rest 
till the great God made us successful, 

Khilafat Deputation 


M 


Our deputation was doing its work and stating our claims before ' 
the Ministers of England, Italy, and France. The movement spread ; 
day by day, thanks to the efforts of the Mahatma and his fritndsi 1 
and you would be glad to hear that as the Congress had no Fund at I 
the time, the Khilafat Fund contributed to the expenses of.Madras, " 
Gujrat and the United Provinces Congress Committees. Finally 
in September the Special Congress of Calcutta made the Khilafat 
problem a National problem, it was again approved at the Nagpur 
Congress. Thousands of Mahomedans and Hindus came out to 
work. We were under the impression that the Government would 
use their discietion and not make matters worse. On the other 
hand, the Government spent all their efforts to check the movements 
The first attack was upon the Mahomedans which resulted in the 
famous case of Karachi. The coming of the Prince of Wales, the 
boycotting, the filling of the jails, and the imprisonment of besa- 
bandhu Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Pandit Jawahar Lai, and Mahatma Gandhi were all known to the 
public. The work was spoiled in the absence of the workers. No 
worker remained. Weak-minded Mahomedans and Hindus cam® 
out in great numbers to destroy the soul-invigorating movement of 
liberty. No movement of the world and specially that of freedom 
and liberty was without its ups an i downs. It they had victory to¬ 
day, to-morrow they would get defvjii, but tht> courageous, patient 
and persevering nations always got vic.ory in the lung run. America 
fought for her freedom for 6 years, in the seventh year of that war, 
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for her army neither clothes nor money. No one was 
take the national notes. The soldiers were flying to their 
resoective houses in distress. Even the Commander-in-Chief took 
a bribe of thirty-three-thousand pounds from Enpjland and left the 
country in distress. In spite of all these, in the eighth year, small 
gro ips of brave men were formed and with great courage, patience, 
and perseverance began to fight the English. At the end of the 
eighth year they turned out the English from America. The pride 
of the Englishmen which found expression in the Tea Party at 
Boston vanished away. ^ The English are uo to this time repenting 
for it and admit their mistake. The British committed the same 
mistake in the case of Ireland and were repeating it on a large scale 
in the case of India. If that would not be rectified, the result 
would be similar i. e., those who fight for truth and liberty always 
succeed. Let them remember the events of Karbala and see what 
the Abbsides had done. Now there was no trace of the Bani 
Umvades and their tombs. What happened in America, in the 
French Revolution, and in Ireland, and what was happening to-day 
in Egypt. If they were faithful and persevering in their efforts— 
which they were—thev were bound to receive from God that help, 
which led to victory. They could now see the glimpses of it. 




The Afghan Situation 

In this connection, I want to tell the Government the views 
of the Afghans regarding the Mahomedans. The Mahomedans of 
Afghanistan are our brethren.^ It is our desire that they pass their 
lives as a free, God-fearing nation. We renlain happy in our house 
and they in theirs. Being our neighbours we are ready to help 
them in every way. They may do us service which they can. The 
former frontier policy has been proved barren. They are spoiled 
by giving them thousands of rupees as bribe. Tliey are made greedy 
and avaracious and instead of helping them their morals are spoiled 
But its last result is now known to all of us. Now the treatment 
of the Government with them is very cruel. Fortrifling things and 
lame excuses airships are sent there, their houses are bombarded, 
and their little children arc killed. This brave nation bears all this 
and when thev ’ get opportunity they kill an Englishman, a Hindu, 
or a Mahomedan whosoever happen^ to come before them and in 
this way they avenge themselves. Most often the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan soldiers are sent against them which breeds a iort of 
enmity with us. 

In the Nagpur Khilafat Conference Mahatma Gandhi had moved 
a resolution which was seconded by me that His Majesty the Amir 
of Afghanistan should not make a treaty with that Government 
with which we 'have non-co-operated ; on the other hand he should 
make a treaty with the Hindus and the Mahomedans of India so 
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may pass our days in peace in one another’s neiRhboufljSI 
not allowed to know the events of the Frontier and n^#^ 
i^indu or Mahomedan leader is allowed to there. To-day 
,a western sky appears dirty which cannot be cleared by the 
raatenings and tjie ultimatums. These things have been done 
ousands times and thousands of ruoees have been wasted and the 
^ of the Hindus and the Mahomedans are destroyed 


in the Reservation of Islam and in the exceotion of its duties, 
oral the Government in plain words that if they fi?ht ivith our 
hbora Rite contrary to our wish, then they alone would be 
onsibletorit. India would never help them in this tyrannical 
nni'Itnn spehd her money If she 18 going to fight with 


Time for Work. 



and free from all impure and heretic influences.' 



•To part with the beloved or to part with the heart. 

I am now thinking what to do. 

Stand up and make a brave dasli for the last effort. 

How the mtoxicated one is going towards the place of killing. 
J'lst see the attitude of the lover who has trifled vith his life.’ 
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had every hope that in a few ^vecks the resolution 
of the work which would be presented to them, w 
the situation. An army o£ workers in the name of God would 
be formed. Hearing the voice ol a weak, humble brother, the heart 
of every true Mahomedan would be affected and he would shout 
out: 


* Anyone should see wdiether it is the same WTetched Dagh. 
‘ The bewailing of someone is making me restless*. 


Allowance to Workers. 

Proceeding, the President said, he considered it his duty to 
inform them ot his ideas regarding a certain matter. Before his eves 
there were many workers who had denied themselves all the 
pleasures of the life and had spent all that they had for the cause. 
Kow they were in great distress and wanted to retire. These meii 
having given their whole time to the Khilafat movement did not 
want to accept low reward wherewith they might support their 
family. They had given thousands of rupees but did not ^vant to 
take any back. He w^as sorry to say that the very thing on account 
of which they wanted to retire and which they hesitated to take from 
" the Khilafat Fund was attributed to them by some of the workers, 
the result of that was that those able workers were leatdng the 
Khilafat movement. In the words of Ghahb, 

*See, he rs als^ raying tliat I am ehameleso and nolonous. 

‘Had i been aware of this I would not havu given away the 
effects of my huuse* 

He would not approve of that attitude but would ask tlitm lo 
remedy tliat defect, it was quite true that whenever any 
movement was started many men of bad principles and weak ideas 
had joined it. Sometimes loss of money had also been incurred, but 
those inevitable things had had to be faced, without stopping the 
work. Snould they then close the shop of Islam simply because uf 
some difficulties, or or some mistakes which had been exaggerated 
Dytiic enemicc lor the detriment ol their work. Should they 
^mpel the true soldiers of Islam to withdraw from the battlefield 
by annoying them, in his opinion the time had come when their 
readers should come forward and set an example for others so that 
an army of soldiers might spring up. 

lie hoped they would excuse him if he said with pride that 
from tlie very Erst day to the time of his going to jail ho had not 
spent more tlian rupees two thousand five hundred, Mhich he could 
gather in one day*s tour cr in a few minutes in Bcmba^^ without any 
eliort. He hoped tliat the Conference would think over it and 
would make bome suitable arraugeir.ciit for the mainteuance of 
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in distress. Then the President paid a tribute to 
Moliani and said tliat whenever he saw the conditic 
^fat Committees, liis memory came crowding upon him. He was 
the bravest among us and ten years ahead of us. To-day he was 
happy in Yeravada Jail and might be saying to himself :— 

'They are killing me for the crime of your love and so there is 
a great noise. 

'You should also come to your roof to see this pleasant sight*. 


The torture to which the Government had put Hasrat Mohai i 
and his other friends could produce no effect upon them. His 
poetry was a lesson for them :— 


*Kow can we create a taste like ours in others. 

‘We are more tired of the disinterestedness of our companions. 
‘Our goal is not very far away. 

*But not when we left behind our caravan.* 


And for them he says:— 

*The liighest degree of despair is also the beginning of love. 
*We came again to the place whence we started.* 


The Central Khilafat Committee should take in its hand the 
management of all those committees wh ch had become weak and 
supply tile workers where needed. Some of his friends had given 
word to take an active part in tlie movement. May God crown their 
efforts v/ith success. 


I 

Khilafat Deputation 


As regards the Khilafat, they had asked the Governmeni for 
passports for tlie Deputations which they were sending to Con¬ 
stantinople, Angora, Hedzaz, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, and 
other Islamic countries. The Government of India had enquired 
the names of member^ of the Deputations and the routes of their 
journey which should be sent shortly. They could arrive at a true 
knowledge of conditions regarding the Khalifa only when the Leput- 
ations returned. He did not want to attack the personality oi His 
Highness the Aga Khan or Mr. Syed Amir Ali. Those two men had 
great love for Islam and were serving it in their own ways. Service 
to Islam %vas not reserved for any sect. Nevertheleyss'tliey sliould 
keep in mind that one thing whicli His Highness had told SyeU 
Wazii Hussain, late Secretary of the Muslim League, and :Mahoraed 
Ali. Its purport was : —" I cannot serve the religion, the country, and 
the nation so niuch as you, or your brother, or Mr. Gokhale is doing. 
These men have no other work save this. You should expect only 
so much help from me as the Englishmen give to their country.** 

That was Kis Highnc.'-.s' frank statement. Taking it into consi¬ 
deration he would tell His Highness that he being far away from 
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kndnot knowing tliorouglily the feelings of Indian Jluslims 

.ugk ttn&n°n.!grt bTarighrirjon:""^"^^ 

ot Harmain Sh.nlam-may God pemSlt H. ^ 
increase his prestige—and also upon Saifni ui ^ 

Kemal Pasha, as well as upon tlie brave Turks^ who^e^ courage^ 
perseverance, bravery, and ability saved Islam from a grStSnSfr 

I have every hope that one day we would h« o,ki^ a .i 
the Turkish Empire, the Holy Place^nd h ‘^l^'^^S^hen 

you not to make haste in this matter. Follow vour rtwi 
India witli patience and courage and form an onininn^^i 
you have the true knowledge of the affairs. ^ when 

Fortunately, at this time, God has created .:nTr,<=, „ u, 
personages in tiie Islamic world. Among these the 
the Knilafat-ul-Muslamin, servant of the Harmain Sh^^f 
Sultan Abdul Majid Khan, Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and His 
Majesty Amanullah Khan are very remarkable. From tile word« 
wnich the Khilafat-ul-Muslamin has uttered it follows that even in 
this hard time. God has created a man in the Usmania family who 
would not only face all these obstacles, but also would sumount 
Gh^ and thereby not only save the prestige of tlie IHiilafat but also 
enhance it. ' 


God willing, our deputations would wait upon Aziz of Heiaz 
Shanfa of Mecca, eud Amir Faisul and would make some satisfacio- v 
settlement with them. I, as the representati- e 01 the whole of 
for ft' love which the Mouammedaus oi the ■ oiid ha\c 

of n, cannot be cherisheu lor any odier nation 

SJr " Ood has built His House, the laui 

his Che holy land whe.o 

Arabs and o£ rices hec^^^^^^he 

their blood and flesh between wall of 

fast approaching waves ortJ.'i checker! the 

'iLSrisi ~ 

not tlieir property but of all the Mohammedans 'o/JhVtvlrk/^^NW 
assure Ae ATa..o that once the defects and groundless rumours are 
removed we would render them such a good service that the rit of 
Islam coming out of its fountain-head of guidance wouM illumin¬ 
ate the whole world. ^V e hear that our Arab brothers are qmte 
Ignorant of rehgion and the worldly affairs, and that their moral con- 
‘lUion is hopelessly bad. Quarrelling is • - 


u ccmiiiou thing diuong 
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They have become greed}’ of money, power, good _ 

.uscious food. Hearing all this we cannot but weep for them 
that the race which had taught to the world the lesson ot self-sacii- 
fice, wiiich had given the life and wealth for Islam has n,ow so much 
degenerated. 


We hope that our Arab brothers would not misinterpret our 
efforts for tlie estabhshment of the peace ; but, on the other hand, 
making full use ot the self-sacrifice of Siddiq, courage and magna¬ 
nimity of Faniq, contentment of Usman, and sclf-satislicdncss and 
valour of Haider would try to make our efforts successful. They 
should also not remain behind any Mohammedan race of Uic world 
in the preservation of the prestige of the Khilafat and in assisting the 
XChilafat-ul-Rasool. May God^crown our efforts with success so that 
we may see again the whole world illuminated with the Ray of 
Islam. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

I consider it my duty to give you my views about the Hindu- 
Mushm unity. To-day we see Uiat efforts are being made to 
disunite them, to destroy tlie Indian atmosphere in which we catch 
the ghmpses of Swaraj and liberty. No doubt those men are first 
class fools who for the prejudice of the few blame all and give tins 
trifling thu g undue imporrance. It is quite true that tne un timely 
movement of bhuddhi and Sanghatan has created such doubts and 
dUficulties as may break the bonds of union 1; iwen the Hindut. and 
the Mahomedans. The enemies of the .ouniry and li- criy took 
advantage cf this and fanned this fire to sm ' an extent tiiat the 
weak-minded people of both Lie communities aggrava. M the malady 
still more. Tiiere was also another cause, viz. tliat even the Khilafat 
and the Congress worker began to fight and quarrel of trivial 
matters. The selfish entities in order to reclaim their past honour 
came out by the instigation of the Anglo-Indian papers and tried to 
smotlier the genuine movement. Many Hindu and Mohammedan 
candidates for the membership of the Council began the sing songs 
of the soci;'*’ services they had rendered in order to defeat their rivals* 
All these things have besmirched the Indian political atmosphere. 
But, 'hank God, we now perceive signs of the victorj^ of Truth and 
thti: ' A.tics do no; eem to be successful. 

“ The "Iruth has come and the Uutruth is vanislied away, '’tid 
tlie Untruth is a thing that always declines/' 

Even in this difficult time, our Mohammedan community is 
coraparaUvely courageous. It is why 1 have a complaint to make 
aeaiust the Mohammedans—why they have lost their temper at the 
untimely movement of Shuddhi. Our Ary a brokers are defending 
their rel-gion for a long time, and the Shuddhi is also going on. It 
IS Um duly oi every man to preserve and picach hi. faith and 
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/ complaint la that It was not the proper timl 

/momentum to this movement. It is the time for unfejir 
_ ..icr In to face our common enemy with full force and 

put off our private affairs for settling at some other time. Never- 

SO mu;hT.kP .nH Mc^^nimedans should not make 

so much noise and agitation. The Tamlat-ul-Ulema which com¬ 
prises T^lenta of every school of thought was existing. They would 

worker* lo ^ sumdent number of 

workers to check all this. It is quite true that just like other 

^f'^irMoWmil^ becomiiS 

of the Mohammedans to quarrel m the way they have done Preach¬ 
ing of Islam is the duty of every Mohammedan." It is our ardent 
derire to roam in jungles, barren places, and deserts of the world 
and among the savages whose hearts we mav illuminate with the 
light of Islam. But this would be done when we are not confront^ 
With anxiety and care. I shall very nolitelv ask all the preaching 
Tamiats that they should not continue with this noble work their 
individual aims and. ha^/ins: removed all the differences n{ opinion 
they should prepare such a scheme that the work may be carried 
on nicely. They should also not make use of vituperation while 
discussing anv religions question with the non-Mohammedans. 
Some of our brothers are so much terrified vAth. this Shuddhi that 
they even go so far as to advise the giving up of the work of the 
Khilafat which is all the more important. I have neither fear nor 
anxiety about this Shuddhi movement that I should ask the Moham¬ 
medans to leave the sacred movement of the Khilafat and the Holy 
Places. Thank God, we have sufficient number of workers and 
contributors. All these movements mav be carried on simultane¬ 
ously and the aim of all is the Truth. The giving up of this 
movement will prove our cowardice, fickle-mindedness and stupidity, 
ur enemies would laugh at ns. We should give proof of valour 
perseverance, and should remain calm and quiet even 
greatest obstacle. We should again gather 
each worker should search out his field of action where 
he should work without censuring his other co-workers. 


Need of Patience and Self-Sacrifice 


I still a'lvise you to spend all vonr power in the formation of 
a group of Mohammedans. We should strengthen our position to 
such an extent that we ruay be able to face and surmount the 
greatest obstacle with patience. I always ask mv Mohammedan 
brothers to set up an example of patience, courage, and self-saci ifice. 
Had Mahatmaji been out of the jail, he would have taught the 
lesson of magnanimity to the Hindus. All that I see to-dav would 
uever have come into existence. All this is due to our being tlie 
slaves of a foreign nation. Mahatma Gandhi had taken a leading 
part in establishing a remarkable' union between the Hindus and 
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:4ammedans and all these unnleasant events which have I 
nined in the country are due to his absence. 
ramp out and tried to wine off the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and r rSn their lost honour. I fervently hope that the clouds 
of dirt and'dust would be dissipated when the Sun of Tr^h and 
Courage will shine brightly. Mahatma Gandhi has 
vou that the Hindu-Muslim unity is very essential for the freedom 
oUndia In this connection, he never used ambiguous and equivo¬ 
cal words. I think it very necessary to tell vou aboi^certan 
events which mav give you an insight into the ideas of Mahatma 

G-ndhi. We all put up at a Bungalow of a Hindu Guirati brother 
at Calicut in Malabar. .There his family was also residing. In the 
nigS we delivered lectures before a huge crowd which were 
Snslated to them in the Malabari language. After the meeting 
was over I was to go to mv waiting place. Mahatoa Gandhi asked 
^'1 to wait I went with him into a very big house where our 
niirSi brothers and sisters were present-and I was the only 
Guirati ^ XV The Guirati Hindus entertained us 

Mohammedan amo g we went. I have heard many 

kc?ur?s"and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi but the one made by him 
itfof fl!rht produced a peculiar effect upon my heart It was 
np’-haps the answer of the objection made by the Hmdu Pres^ He 
Sfi‘d^^ ‘‘Many Hindus say ‘Wliat has become of Gandhi : he not 
onlv'takes part in their'(Mahomedans’) religious wor^ becomes 
but also takes the Mohammedans with him ^nd waits 
^ Ishe not aware that the Moham- 


in the ^enfples and^kill the cows? Hence it is 

-allt^l^fo IvTo giye Place to the Mohammedans in the house of 
f^f-Hindus *’ Mahatmaji then said in a painful tone : “Yes, I like 
the .; v„,,.pg wait there and I take the Mohammedans 

Sth me an?wIi?L"thVhonres of other Hindus.” It may be pos^Me 
Iv^P^Tn the days gone-by the Hindu women might have been 
Ssgraced 'Ind the temples were destroyed bv the Mohammedans. 
I Ssure the people of this type that Gandhi has not turned mad. 
r^'^dhi is a true Hindu. To-day he makes friendship with the 

Mohamm dans and thereby protects his religion. Mohammedans 
ft; hrave people ready to sacrifice their life and wealth for the 
lake of religion. As compared with them the Hindus are we 
o painty amidst them the Hindus also become brave. To help 

;ScS:rin having a ^ 

they would never forget syrmces we na^ 
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iceit or trick in it. Sincere love will bring forth true rewa! 

•WO communities will live together in peace and comfort.” 

The speech of Mahataaji impressed all Hindu brethren and 
asters. The effect it produced in my mind was very great. In 

*1? brethren that Mahatmaji had shown 

them his sin^cere heart and that it would be mv duty to relate this 
event, word by word, to every Mohammedan gathering I shall ask 
Aem that as brave and God-fearing pcopfe they "shoilf renS 

1 should never 

forget the brave Hindus, who as our comrades jointly faced the 
tyrannies and torture of the Government, gave their Hves, filled 
the jaiis, and who even respite of the recent unpleasant occurrences 
are ready to follow the order of their bravo Mahatma. ^ 

liindu Sacrifice for Mahomedan Cause 

-Npw*a-days the sulphurous gases of the ''German'* War are 
blowing in the air, and a propaganda of envy and malic^nance is 

carried on; day and night. We see every day the fights betw'een 

weak Hindus and the Mahomedaus. It is my duty to inform the 
^'lahomedans of the ardent desires of their true companion, sympa¬ 
thiser and co-worker. Mahomedans are not ungrateful, and are 
^t cowards. To-day the intrigues have succeeded in setting the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans ; but wc are not likely to forget 
those brilliant services the Hindus have rendered to us. I have 
' 'fore ray mind's eyes the faces of thousands of the Hindu men and 
women, which can never go out of ray mind. It would be our moral 
Weakness if we did not thank them for their services. A very short 
event will serve here as a good example. In 1921, Iliad to take 
taecvlvice of Mahatmaji regarding a certain moot point. I went 
0 his waiting place, but he was in the bazar, busy in the collection 
Gujrat Vidyapitha. I began a search for him and 
_nen I reached the Juhani Bazar through the cloth market I saw 
a huge crowd of men who noticing mv Kliilafat car began 

if A* ^ Mahatmaji with 

fhfer sitting in the shop of a Hindu brother 

\ho gave hirn.for national education a cheque for Rs i^oi and 
put a garland round Mahatma’s neck. Having seen me, tliat Hindu 

oroper became very happy, threw a garland of flowers round iny 

node and gave a cheque for Rs. 1501 for the Khilafat. I said to 
liim that I had not come for the collection of funds * but he said 
that he would contribute for the Khilafat also. The same thing 
happened in the second and the third shop i.c. the amount which 
was given to Mahatmaji was also given to me: We got each seven 
hundred rupees from the second shop and Rs. 1.51 from the third. 
Besides I got for the Khilafat Fund three thousand rupees more.* 
Hence while we hear the petty complaints against the Hindus we 
Should not forget such encouraging eve4t§, It within jny ki\Q\y^ 
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^at the Mahomedang have also helped the Hindus in sir 

.different occasions. Both these communities should ne _ 

^ ^ _ events go into the limbo of oblivion. On account of tne 

"dmth of Lokamanya Tilak the Qtli of August 1918 was a Hartal 
day. All shops and the mills of Bombay were closed. Hundreds 
of groups of men were singing and going at Chopati near the sea. 
The heads of all these men were bare. A Pathan was also going 
with them \\dth his cap on. Some workmen of the mill said to^ him 
in a harsh tone, ** Put off your cap. It is the day of mourning.' 
He said, *‘I am also mourning for Tilak Maharaj, but on these 
occasions we do not put off our caps,** Whereupon one of the 
workmen hit him with a stick and he got a long, deep wound in his 
head, He began to laugh and smile. The police men said to him : 

Make a report in the Police station so that this man may bo 
.irrested.'* But he sail, “ He is my brother and to-day has turned 
mad. I will never make a report of him in your Police station,** 
The next day he came to me by the Khilafat motor, and showed 
me his wound and related the whole story. I took him in 
my motor to Mahatma]i and said to him with a smile. ** See my 
Mahomedan has got victory over your Hindus,** and related to 
him the whole story. Mahatmaji became very happy to see such a 
sincere regard and true seU-sacrifice and began to say, “ It is quite 
true that you Mahoraedans have won.*' 


Refrain from Undue Criticism 


Both these communities of India should have to make hundreds 
of similar sacrifices and have to refrain from censure and undue ^ 
criticism. At last we have to mention the good things along with 
the bad ones. 


Wc have now before us many stupendous affairs to be settled. 
Unfortunately, we cannot settle them so long as w^e do not attain 
Swaraj, so long as the halter of slavery is round our necks. 
The Hindus and the Mahomedans fight for trivial things and 
thereby strengthen all the more the chains of slavery so that 
they may never get freedom from it. The most important 
of all these is the problem of cow-slaughter. We know full 
well the feelings of the Hindus, but the truth is that we are quitu 
helpless in fully solving the problem. When the revenue of the 
land will be in oui hands, we would stop the cow-slaughter and 
increase the number of goats by spending one or twocrores of rupees 
so that the goat flesh may become cheap and common. In tins 
con^e^ction, I shall ask my Hindu brethren that just as they remain¬ 
ed patient for a long time so also may they remain a little tinm 
more. God will make a better arrangement. It cannot be deciQca 
by disputes and fights. 

Id.-r the information of my Mahomedan brethren I have told 
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3 ut the speech of Mahatma Gandhi at Calicut. Now _ 

^rmission 1 want to tell my Hindu brethren for their inionna- 
'about my own speech at Randir. iMahatma Gandhi was with 
me and both of us had given speeclies. The zealous youtlis of Randir 
had given us welcome in tlieir cricket pavilion. The President of 
the meeting had lived with Mahatmaji in Africa. At the close of 
the meeting he said in a joke : “ I know that Mahatma is a believer 
in God, and it is our wish tliat God may make him a perfect Maho- 
medan. ' I and several other Mahomedans did not like this. 
iVIahatma remained quiet, but I stood up and expressed before them 
the sincere feelings of a true Mahomedan. I ^s^d S liin^: - Tim 
best thing among tlie Mahomedans is to present the gift of Islam 
to our every non-Muslim guest. Islam is for every man but before 
wm ask any non-Mahomedan to embrace Islam we should give 
proofs of our being true followers of Islam from tlie concrete instances 
of life. I now ask the President and all of you \vhether we Mohamme¬ 
dans have proved ourselves to be true followers of Islam to this 
Christian English Government, our Hindu brethren, or to tlie men 
of other religions. Have we not cut away the very root of Islam 
for the paltry gain? Are there not thousands of Mohammedans 
who are proud of their service to the enemies of Islam and give proof 
of tlieir meanness ? How many Mohammedans are there w^ho have 
sacrificed everything for tlie Khilafat ? Before we invite any non- 
Muslim to embrace Islam, we should first of all make ourselves true 
Mohammedans and give proof of our religious fervour and strengtli 
of faith. And then thousands of men would embrace Islam without 
our giving any invitation to them." 


A Story 

I related a story tvnlch Was told tO hie by a llattcrer of the 
Government and the servant of the Political Department. He was 
sent to Japan as a Government spy in order to get the P nre ot 
Maniavi Barkat Uilah and his companions and to find out 'heir acU- 
^ties. He went also to Count Okuma, a Japar^se Minister who 
treated him very kindly and heard patiently all his words, iliis 
man was a fluent speaker. He said : “ We, the Mohammedans 
of India, have an ardent desire that the whole of Japan would be¬ 
come Mohammedans." The Minister asked him : ^‘What is t 1 ;c sta .e 
of Islam in India ? He replied, “ Ihe condition of tlic Iiuii.'in 
Mohammedans is hopelessly bad. They have no education, follow 
no trade, their morals are depraved, and everything is defective and 
bad. May God do good to the British Government which has giver, 
us comfort, saved us from bloodshed and made every arrangement 
for our safety and comfort. She has prepared for us na ny means 
of progress and prosperity, e, g., bridges, telegraphs, etc." V\ ia a 
he asked him about the Arabs he said: "They are almost savants 
They have ho education, no ait and have all the delects of the world 
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'm. They are very greedy persons and as compared 
mmedans of India they are no men at all/' He tlien asked 
about the state of the Turks and got this answer from liim : 
fheir condition is hopelessly bad. They have no management. 
Bribery is rife, and the Turks are full of delects." When he began 
to speak against Persia and Afghanistan, he did not leave even a 
single rag on their body wherewitE^ they may cover tlieir naked 
bodies. After all this, he said, that it was his great wish that God 
would bring all these countries under the sway of tlie British rule so 
that the inhabitants of these countries might pass their lives in 
peace and comfort, and forty crores of Mohammedans would live in 
peace and happiness." Count Okuma heard aU this very patiently. 
When his shameles story was over he said to him in an angry tone : 
" Are you not ashamed of asking me to embrace a religion wliich is 
full of germs of slavery ? No matter whether the Mohammedans 
are forty crores in number still, of whatever country they may be, 
whether of Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan or India, they are shameless 
and degraded. Though we are less in number, yet we have saved 
our freedom by fighting with those who are four times as poweriui. 
Do you want me to give place in my country to such a religion, tJie 
teaching of which makes men slaves and notliing else ? AU the 
nations of India, Persia, Afghanistan etc., cannot be weak and 
cowardly; hence it appears that it is the religion which teaches 
slavery. It is also due to Islam that the whole country is in a bad 
condition. Please go away. I do not want to hear such nonsense.'' 


An Infamy | 

It is merely to make the Islam infamous that we may now ask 
Mahatma Gaxidlii, Hindu brethren, and other communities to embrace 
it; because we have deviated from the right path of the Islam and , 
so are not presenting the truly beautiful picture of Islam before ] 
t-ie world. 

Dear friends I Do you know the aim of all this utterance of mine ? 
May God give us courage, perseverance and His help so that we 
may sacrifice our lives for religion and be reduced to nothingness, 
and thereby, having given the proof of self-sacrifice, we may attain i 

a new life. May we become true Aluhanimadans, and then ! 

feverything is easy. All the obstacles and difiicuities would vanish. 

Couplet:— . i 

*A thousand days of grief and difficnlty we have passed, j 

‘Once tlie fortune belt in our favour, we then have everything/ I 

We cannot attain our aim by chattering, boasting, and bragging* i 

The world would not listen to us so long as we do not sacrilice ! 
ourselves for the attainment of our much-desired goal. 

It is on account of the Great War and these calamities that our 
lives become pleasant, and that with all our sins we begin to love 

i 
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A new light has dawned upon our hearts. 


How 



love the pleasures I got are known to me alone. 

'i have also endured griefs wduch arc know’n to me alone. 

'My both eyes grew tired in the Haram and Dar. 

'1 have seen so many sights which 1 know alone.' 

'Dear friends 1 Do not lose courage. Our destination is very 
near. There is no loss in this business. Do not be tired of tiic 
present difficulties. 


'Griefs and sorrows would decrease in t\vo or four days. 

'This time would also pass away in two or lour days.' 

I want to tell tliosc Mohammedan brethren of mine wdio to 
please the enemies of islain utter heart-w^ounding words, censure us 
^iud wish all the time lor the destruction of this work, that tliey can 
do us no harm, and that tins attitude of their towards us w ould 
piake tliem notorious and simple. 11 they are unable to do anything 
it would be much better for them to remain quiet, \Vc are the mad 
intoxicated persons of Islam and so do not care at all for your abuses 
and censures. 


Couplet:— 

'They are giving me lacs of abuses. 

*The interest-takers are taking interest.* 


Work with Courage. 

As to our brave experienced workers who are found in every 
part ol India, 1 shall ask them to rely on God, and take the work of 
the Khildfat Committees in . tlieir hands. Degin the work with 
courage and every step you take must be a forward one. You will 
hen see tiio 11 sands of men responding to your calls. 

Couplet:— 

‘When the noise of resurrection would arise from your street 

Even from now lacs of people are ready to hear it.' 

a do. not lose lio]3e ^even fora moment. You may complain 
^bainst tile Central Khuafat Committee. You may find mistakes 111 

work. Your quarrelling with us and relusmg to help us to-day 
^ niake us hopeless. Vve shall ask you in tins w^ay ; lor w c take 
^^ terest in obtaining in this way. i have every hope from God 
^nt in spite of the unpleasant .events of one and a half or two years, 
success IS near. 

Eouplet 

‘ihe bewailing of the nightingale has produced its effect 

‘Take the hand, for the lowler's foot loses ground.' 

It is my belief that if you and I trusUng in God, gather together 
had work lor three or four mouths with our lull lorco, our ellort^ 
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surely succeed this time, and victory would run with its own 


.Sl 


us. 


Couplet:— 

'They are coming under the pretext of a visit on I’d. | 

'The prayer of the night of disunion has shown this day.’ ; 

Now what should - 1 say more ? I like a Katta of Akbar and with i 
tliat I am finishing my story :— | 

'Thou may remain on your own way but condemn not the nature, 
|Give liberty to the legs of the sight, enchain the self-conceit. 
'Though thine work may remain limited and be for tlune own i 
aim. i 


'Take memory as your companion. Don’t shut the effective 
door of Nature on it, 

'Rise inwardly, check bewailing, take work of the tongue from 
the sight. 


'Put your heart in zeal, don't complain, show the effect, don’t 
make any speech. 

'Mix in the dust, and burn in the fire. When the brick is 
formed, the work would continue. 


'Don’t lay the foundation and don't build on tlie element of these 
weak-hearted (people). 
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Second Day’s Sitting 

Resolutions 

! 

; On the Khilafat Conference re-assembling on the second dav 
' Maulana Shaukatali, President, put a resolution expressing alleaianre 
to the Khalifa and praying for the prosperity of Islam undfr him The 
resolution was passed by all standing, amidst shouts of Allah-o-Akbar. 

Tales of Moplah Suffering 

The President next moved a resolution for the orovlcinn 
Moplah orphans and families. ®Md the Moplahs'fight was \vith 
the Government, which had oppressed them. Thousands of Mnniaha 
^ had been martyred but they owed a duty, both on religious and 
j humanitarian grounds to these brave Muslims. While conceding 
I that some Hindus had suffered at the hands of the Moplahs, he said 
' the whole chapter was a closed book to them ; butthey had aduty to 
these brave men, and he announced that he and his brother would 
each provide for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan. 

M. Abdur Rahman, a Moplah, addressing the Conference alleged 
I that Government had given out only a propagandist version and had 
I painted the Moplahs in the worst colour. He had come to appeal 
I to the Conference to help thousands of distressed families and ur"e 
; the Congess Committee to enquire into the Moplah affairs. “ 

Dr. Mahmud said, that when he went to Malabar to make an 
enquiry he had hardly begun it when a Government order prohibited 
him. Although lie was ready to disobey that order, and the brave 
Moplahs despite their unspeakable distress had asked him to disobev 
the order, he would have.done so but for an order of the ConsrrAcc 
and IGrUafat Committees to return ; still he had collected enmiob 
Materials and he could soon pubUsh his report based on th^tate- 
‘lent of Hindu witnesses leaving aside the evidence of the Muslims 

, He gave ah instance of a mosque in a Moplah village bearinn 
desecration, the result of gun shots. He was told bv the S"! 

village that the Moplah women there were shot without reason 
tT d thggg atrocities occurred in a milage which was not rebelliou-. 

^dought that the Moplah martyrs numbered far above ten thous- 
Im orphans and the helpless numbered still more. He 

t a committee would soon be sent to the Moplah's country 

^'nng to light the atrocities committed on the Moplahs. 

Ihe resolution was passed and funds were collected for the 
tiintenance of the orphans. A number of Khilafat leaders, includ- 

Ur. Kitchlew, Dr. Ansari and others, and Begum Mohamed Ali 
greed to pay for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan each. 
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Third Day s Sitting 

COCANAD/I.—SOTB DFCEMBRB J 9 QS 

The IChilafat Conference held its third sitting on the 30th. the 
important feature of which was the speech of Mr. Mahom^ Ali 
regarding the Khilafat funds and his justification not only for the 
continuance of Kliilafat Committees but to strengthen them by rc^ 
organisation and appointment of paid workers who would devote 
their full energies to the Khilafat work. 

Resolutions 

Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun moved : 

"This session of the Khilafat Conference declares that the Khalifat 
demands of the Mussalmans were the following : (i) Complete freedom 
of the Turkish Empire,(2) Restitution of Thrace, (3) Restitution ot 
Smyrna and the coast of Asia Minor, (4) Freedom and safeguard ot 
Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

"This Conference recognises that the treaty of Lausanne has 
brought about the decision of the first three demands but the ques¬ 
tion of freedom and safeguarding of Jazirat-ul-Arab, which from the 
religious point of view of the Mussalmans is the most important 
clause of the Khilafat demands, remains unaltered. 

"This Conference, in clear terms and for the last time, declares 
that unless all provinces in Arabia ^are freed and are safe in the^ true 
sense the Islamic world will not rest in peace and shall continue the 
struggle with all its might ”. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman seconding said ; if Islam was to be safe its 
heart, Jazirat-ul-Arab, must be free from foreign control. While they 
would leave it to their Deputations to settle the position of Khilafat 
they stood for the freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab under the Khilafat 
control. He drew attention towards the Akalis who, though a hand¬ 
ful of men compared \wth forty crores of Musalmans, were sacrificing 
themselves to keep their Gumdwaras under their own management 
and these handful of men had won many victories against the 
Govermnent. 

Mr. C. R. Das. 

Mr C R Das advanced to the rostrum amidst the shouts nf 
Allao-Akbar. He held out his support for this "resolution. I « 
addressed the gathering as " comrades in the work of freedom 
the cause of Khilafat and in the Congress.” His reason 
ing the motion was that he was a Hindu and because Hindumn 
enjoined "when the religion of your brother oppress^ 
it i3 your duty to extend your helping hand, Mr. C. R._DaJ>.mer 
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that he was the first person to have urged the CongresL 
► the Khilafat at Delhi in 1918. Pandit Madan Mohou Mala 

__ the President, then ruled it out, but the next year, the 

Amritsar Congress took it up. He assured the Conference* that 
whenever their religion was attacked, true Hindus would always 
march ’’with them, (hear, hear). ^*There are good men and bad men 
amongst the Hindus as there are good and bad amongst the 
Mahomedans. But let not the badness of a bad man deter you 
from the good cause. If the cause is good it will secure the support 
of all good Hindus. It is good Mahoniedans and good Hindus who 
will carry vour struggle to a successful issue" (cries of Allah-o-Akbar.) 

Mr. Bariicha counselled the Government to give up their present 
move and concede first the Muslim demands. He assured all commu¬ 
nities' support as regards theFrontier. He said, while individually the 
offenders should be punished, no war with Afghanistan would be 
tolerated. In case of such war the Indians would not stand 
Government (applause). 

The resolution was passed. 


by the 


''The Foremost Islamic Duty 

Mr. Yakub Hussain moved "This meeting of the Khilafat Con¬ 
ference re-affirms its previous demands and declares on behalf of the 
Mussalmans that the attainment of free and national Government is 
not only a political and national, but the foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Musalmans of India that in the path 
nf courage and freedom to suffer is their Islamic inheritance. It is 
therefore the duty of the Mussalmans in this struggle for Swaraj that 
they should not only wotk shoulder to shoulder with tlieir country- 
brethren but try to make an example in being aliead of their com¬ 
panions and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy, 

Syed Hussain Ahmed. President of the Jamait-ul-ulema and Mr. 
Ahmed Sait supported. They pointed out that the Indians were 
slaves and provided a reserve for the British to enslave other commu¬ 
nities. If, therefore, the Muslims of India wanted to save the neigh¬ 
bouring Moslem countries from troubles in future, they must make 
India free and deprive England of using Indian resources to enslave 
other countries. The resolution was adopted. 


Hindu-Muslim Uuity 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad next moved a resolution pledging 
the Hindu-Muslim unity and calling upon the community to 
safeguard the places of worship of all communities, to show 
tolerance and stand against the rioters to whatever community they 
might belong. Moulana Azad said that leaving aside the relations 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans under the Mahoinedan 
rulers, they know that for the last 150 years of the British rule up 
till 1920, not only the two communities were not united but the 
British had done everytluog to keep them apart. X'p tiU ipao not 
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/to was spent to bring the two communities together. In 
rst eliort was made. After three years their relations fti 
been strained, and he heard people declaring on that 
ground that the Hindu-MusUm unity was impossible to achieve. 
This counsel of despair was absolutely baseless and took no account 
of human nature. If the communities ever quarrelled, it rometimes 
took them five, ten or seven or fifty years to make up. That was 
>. r. ’ ■ a .latur,'. 'Vould they, therefore, declare that the relations 
■cn ii cro-i's of Hindus and seven crores of Mahomedans which 
■mained strained for ages will remain so for ever ? Would they 
nnrit ind-unent if after three years’ experience some stray 
•'.^*->■.■03 of ’o-iliicthad owurred ? If they did that they took no no „0 
' ■ -nan .'.:^urf.. The time for passing judgn'mt on Hindu-Muslim 
v,r, .y woiii ^ come when they had worked tor it for some years and 
- V i' so.vie decades. The riots that had occurred were deplorable 
and his resolution was intended to emphasise tlieir obligation to 
attain unity. 

The resolution was passed, 

Khilafat Fund 

Mr. Mahomed AU next moved a resolution 

(1) Entrusting their Working Committee wth the work of 
rO'-organisation of the Khilafat Committees. 

(2) Appealing for funds both in lump-sum and regular 

and annual donations to carry on the struggle for freedom of 
JaziraMJl-Arab and of India. 

(a) To organise Khilafat Volunteers under the Central ^ilafat 
Committee whi^ch would co-operate with the Congress volunteers 
at length. 

He said that the enemies’ propaganda had been used to 
urge that after the Lausanne Treaty the Kliilafat Commi^ee 
must be closed. The Lausanne treaty gave the Turks their 
Swarai but the question of Khalifat was as unsolved as ever. 
The Turks and the Muslims all over the world had to settle _ tne 

question of Khilafat. The real Khilafat issue of freeing the Jazirat- 

ul-Arab from foreign control in obedience to the last will of their 
Prophet was before them. Thus, the need of Kliilafat organisations 
to-dav was more than ever before, and the real Khilafat issue was 
now before them. Mahomedans of India had first to decide whether 
thevhad any love for their Prophet’s injunctions or not. t! tiiey 
had their duty was clear. He admitted that Khilafat funds had 
not ’been well-inanaged but his wonder was that considering th 
sfenuous struggle they were engaged in-w)ien no o"® 
he would be inside the jaU or out—-his wonder was that the tan 
had not been more badly managed ! ^as this peculiar to them, 
asked ? During the war this Government with its vast machine 
co.d4 not prevent, huge frauds. Once, five thousand razors were 
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supplied, although no less than twenty-two big officers li3- 
that it had been delivered. Again, a contractor was paid 
eight times a bill for khaki uniforms without supplying them once. 
If, therefore, during war such callous waste and mis-management had 
occurred even under the Government, what wonder was there that 
during the Khilafat struggle when workers were changing almost 
hourly such mismanagement had occurred ? Some had said, why was 
the Khilafat fund kept with Seth Chhotani and why not in a Bank ? 
Why should Seth Chottani have used it for his purpose ? He 
niust say that Seth Chhotani was one of the finest men who 
subscribed to the Khilafat fund. They did not put the fund 
in a Bank because they might have been dex^rived of it, 
and what was there to prevent a Bank to close just as the 
Alliance Bank went into liquidation ? He further pointed out 
that Banks also use for other purposes money deposited with 
them. They however hoped to realise from Seth Chotani or from 
ius mills the money he owed to the committee. But even if all the 
sixteen lakhs were lost, would they refuse to give any more money 
for freeing their Holy Places ? Supposing he had sent two hundred 
rupees towards the doctor’s bill because of the illness of his daughter, 
and if mow/ was lost by the messenger carrying it to her, he 
■would send the money ^^^ain if he had love for his daughter. That vras 
■what they had to keep in view. If they loved their Prophet they 
must give funds for that purpose. He was sure that better manage¬ 
ment would be achieved in future. They must also make up their 
rmnd that if they wanted the Khilafat struggle to be brought to a 
successful issue, they must have workers and pay them hviug wages 



Dr. Kitchlew, 

Dr. ICitchlew said that the Akalig V/ere fightihg fot the oia- 
don of the Maharaja of Nabha, becauge one of their Gurus had Uild 
ah aocestgr Maharaja that th^ Maharaja's bcuic v.as eUg 
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s home. To fulfil that pledge of the Guru, the AkalisKi^: 
^ding to every man to restore the Maharaja to his Gaddi. Must 
not tile Muhammadans do the same to carry out the last vn]^ of no 
less an authority than their Prophet ? He pointed out that tlie 
Ary^a Samaj was keeping paid workers to propagate its mission. 
Similarly the ICiiilafat workers should be appointed. 

The resolution was then adopted. 


Fourth Day’s Sitting 

COCANADA—IST JANUARY 1934 


The Kliilafat Conference concluded its session on January ist 
late in the night. Some of the most important resolutions of this 
session were passed on this day. The following are important 
resolutions: 

Indian National P?ct 

This meeting of the Khilafat Confere’ice accepts the following 
fundamental principles of the Indian Nat:onal Pact and the Bengal 
Pact:— 


(1) Representation on the basis of population. 

(2) Protection of the rights of minorities. 

(3) Toleration between the different communities of India, and 

(4) Full religious and communal freedom. 

It is resolved that the Khilafa t Committees all over India and 
other Islamic institutions should give tbeir full consideraUon to both 
the Pacts and should forward their suggestions on tlie details ot 
the Indian National Pact through the Provincial IQiilafat Com¬ 
mittee® to the undermentioned Sub-Committee appointed for the 
purpose, and which will submit tlieii report to tlie Central lOiilafat 
Committee ly the 31st March, i 924--(0 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
(2) Maulana Abul Sadir Sahib, ( 3 ) T. A. K. Shenvani, and (4) 
Shaib Qureslii (Convener). 


Freedom of Jaziratml-Aiab 

Tills Conferonce reiterates its former deJsions and lays down !« 
the clearest terms the demands of the Indian Mussalmans regarding 
Arabia and tlie Aracs. It declares on behalf of the Muss^mans of 
■ ndia that they do not for a moment desire the people of Jazira 
Arab to be imder any foreign Government even if it be that of - 
Power. The freedom of the Am o. their advancement and 
national iionour is much dearer to the Mussalmans d Mia 
uf otl'iOr coufttnes. Tb® purpose o. the ptesen. gg 




RESOLUTIONS 

_ to make the Arabs free and safe from’'foreign control_ 

^d^g^tion, and that while maintaining their internal freedom tlie 
^rabs should keep themselves bound up with the Central Islamic 
Khilafat according to tlie National and religious tenets of Islarh. 
It is however essential that Harmain-i-Sharifain should be under 
the direct control of Khilafat-ul-Muslimin for, according to Islamic 
Shariat, the control and management of pilgrimage is the sole right 
of Khalifa-ul-Mushmin alone. 


Swaraj—an Islamic Duty 

This meeting re-afurms its previous demands and declares on behalf 
of Mussalmans that the attainment of free and national govern- 
is not only a political and national but a foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Mussalme.ns of India that to suffer 
in the patli of courage and freedom is tlieir Islamic inlaeritance. 
It is therefore the duty of Mussalmans that in the struggle for 
Swaraj ya they should not only work shoulder to shoulder with their 
countrymen and brethren but try to make an example in being 
ahead of them and remain finn in their untiring zeal and energy. 

Muslim National Education 

Anotlier resolution called upon Indian Mussalmans to give their 
immediate and serious attention to all national educational institu¬ 
tions generally and particularly the National Muslim University 
of Aligarh. If tlie Mussalmans of India did not give their full 
u.nd generous help, both moral and monetary, then not only would 
the ejQstence of the present national institution be imperilled but also 
tile aim of national education would be jeopardised for a long time. 
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to win freedom. 

The Presidential Addicss 

s£H5»g§fi|s 

srSir 

Foirland be alleged, was the worst enemy of Islam. 
At Sevres the Allied Powers had buried Islam and it was 
*^n«tafa Kemal who had frustrated the evil designs of the 

?nmi« He Sei declared that Turkey was left no alternag^o 

broken all those promises and enslaved them. The attttuae oi 
to further atrsagthea theJi fa«W India eaa to 
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although 
5^. The President 
which the Britishers 
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more. Indians wore omployed In the Armv n 

the offlceia' ranks were Lot onen tn 

Western civlHsatiou 
bad introduced in India with all its 

as was proved by the Karachi trialLhe 
India were opposed to the commandments^of God ^ ^ 
all this degeneration of India and Islam was the 
The first and foremost duty of Muslims was to stand 
Government. The second duty in importance was t,, .j/i i 

places and Jazirat-ul-Arab of foreign control. The third d 
Muslims of India waste work for the freedom of India 
political and religious,—religious because unless India ’ 
voice of protest against injustice on other Muslim couu 
not be effective and the Muslims of India, if they felt r^ud 
help their Muslim brethren outside India, either in form of moLt 
men or weapons, they could not do so until India was free Ho 
Relieved that as England derived its power from the rule of India 
that power would wane the moment India was free and England 
would not be able to do any more mischief to Islam. ^ 

Winning of Swaraj—a Religious Duty. 

, 7^^®' therefore, the religious duty of the Muslims to win Swaraj 

o^Mner^' as a result of exploitation of India, a number 

whicriif® become very poor and were embracing other religions 
tions otherwise. For political oonsidera- 

comm^nL ^sential for Muslims as for anv other 

their present tutelage they could neither improve 

thrmteSr“nf safegus^rd their interests ouSSr ot 

comSunTt™^^^^ « no other 

for U ^ for Swaraj the Mussalmans should have to work 

Hindu-Muslim Entente-a Religious Necessity. 

only on God. EvenYf^lf^r the^tt^nme^^i- *“3°*°*** reliance 

deserted them, they need not be afrawTnd* 1 ,°^ Swaraj the Hindus 
Moreover, as Islam%equired every God. 

come his enemy, the Hindu-Muslirn utmost to over- 

them to do so was religiouslv wtech alone could enable 

though differing in faith^the c^ommumtiJs of'lSi^ believed tliat 
united on the fundamental issues. The armv* in t ^ - 
soldiers of different faiths and natioLlu”s 
sounded they all stood together and fought togethILL the 
purpose but as soon as they returned from the battle-fiZ mwS” 
soldiers separated and lived a life according to their tastes and'^liZ® 
What was true in the case of the army t^ould be trL in 
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(Applause). He emphasised that India was the 
_ the Muslims. Here they were to live and die and they 
work for Swaraj as zealously as any other community 



The Shuddhi Movement, 

Referring'to the Hindu Shuddhi Movement, he said that the 
manner in which that campaign had been carried on showed that its 
sponsors were the worst enemies of India. Carrying on of ‘tabligh 
(conversion) was their duty but conversion campaigns must keep in 
view that those are to be converted who really believed in that faith. 
The parties opposed to all conversions should keep certain points in 
view in order to avoid bitter feelings, for instance, no provocative 
words should be used in reference to the founders of the respective 
religions. 

He also felt that considering the speeches and writings of its 
founders the Sangathan movement would prove detrimental to the 
cause of Indian advance. He hoped Congress leaders would keep 
aloof from these two movements as the Congress was a joint politi¬ 
cal body. He urged the Muhammadans to improve their commu¬ 
nity but this must not be done with the intention of dominating 
over the other communities. 

Khilafat Questions. 

He said that opinion regarding Khilafat in its relation to the 
Turkish republic must be postponed till all the facti w^ere known. 
In fact, this would be decided by a congregation of Ulemas of Islam. 
He repudiated the allegation made in some interested quarters that 
the Ulemas' Fatwa declaring it impious and against religion to enter 
the Councils nad been issued to support Gandhi. The Congress 
policy, he declared, might change but the Ulemas' Fatwa could not. 
Their opposition agains'. Council-entry still stood and it had now 
been found out that many of those who were for entering the 
Councils to wreck them merely wanted to go there to work them and 
to use them for their gains. 




The Jamait passed the following Tesolutione; 


Angora and the Khilapat 

One resolution regarding the position of the Khilafat declares 
full faith in the Angora Government, condemns propagandist 
activities of the enemies of Islam to create misunderstanding 
about the attitude of Angora, and deplores that even some Muhame- 
dans have allowed themselves to be used by the enemies of Islam 

for this purpose. The Conference asks Indian Muslims not to bo 

disturbed because their Shariat can throw enough light on the ques- 
tion of the power and position of the Khilafat. The Jamait-ul- 
Ulema expresses its conviction that the Angora Government will 
call a fully representative body of Islamic Ulemas and leaders of all 
parts of the world to settle this yital question, 

Maulana Ahmed Said, speaking on this resolution, said that 
: Angora had only recently emerged from war and was busy settling 

B its internal affairs. The Turks had assured them that they would 

1 ascertain Muslim opinion on the question. A repub ican form of 

I Government and Khilafat were not incompatible. Koranic injunc- 
^ tions on the matter were quite clear and would enable a solution 
)lf being reached. Mussalmans all over the world including those m 
^ India must owe allegience to the Khalifa whose authority over 
Indian Muslims would be as much as over the Turks and who should 
thus provide a link to unite Muslims all over the world. 

Support to Bengal Pact 

The resolution on the question of Pact says that between the 
Indian National Pact prepared by Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajpat Rai 
and the Bengal Pact, the latfer is more equitable and more produc¬ 
tive of helpful factors for the attainment of Swaraj. The Conference 
deplores the hostile attitude towards the Bengal Pact as it overlooks 
the requirements of a united nation and mutual agreement. The 
i Conference appointed a committee to collect opinions, examine them 
and to report, keeping in view the principles of justice, toleration. 

I preservation of rights and religious liberty. The Report is to be 
submitted by the end of February, and after its consideration by the 
^ Executive Committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulenia, is to be forwarded to 
the Congress Sub-Committee. The Committee will consist of Maula- 
nas Husain Ahmed, Shabbir Ahmed, Syed Suleraan. Abdul Alim, 
Hakim Ajinal Khan. Masulla Abdul Quadir and Kafaitulla. 

Speaking on the resolution Maulana Abdul .Majid declared that 
some Pact was essential to assuage doubts and give satisfactory assm. 

13 
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/ about the future relations between the two commun ^ 

Zama declared that Mahomedans who were at present hesi 
iug to join the movement for freedom would at once throw in 
their lot with them if a satisfactory Pact was concluded. 

The Reeo'.ution was passed unanimously. 

Memorial to Moplah Martyrs 
The Conference in another resolution condemned the atrocitie? 
committed on Moplahs and declared the train tragedy as the darkest 
page in British history in India. To perpetuate the memory of 
Moplah Martyrs the Conference decided to raise a fitting raemonal 
and appointed a committee for the purpose. 

Muslim Control of Holy Places 
The next resolution declared that as it is essential that Jazirat* 
ul-Arab which included Aden should be free from non-Muslim con¬ 
trol Indian Muslims should work for its freedom and that as J^zi- 
rat-ul-Arab is a vital point, all Eastern nations should also work to 
■ocure its freedom. 

Swaraj and Hindu-Muslim Unity 
The Conference also adopted a resolution declaring that as 
Swarai depended on unity, both Hindus and Muhamedans should:., 
work together to bring about unity, The Conference therefore con- 
demned those activities which are likely to weaken the basis oi 
unity and considered their promoters as enemies of the nation, 

Nagpur Muslims Congratulated 
Another resolution passed by the Conference deplored the ex¬ 
cesses committed on Muhamedans at Nagpur and Jhansi and con- . 

gratulated Muhamedans of those places on their patience and toler- ,^ 

ance. _ . 

Sympathy for Akalis : ; 

The Conference also passed a resolution sympathising with the 
Akalis and characterising as interference with religious liber- ; 
ties and inherent rights the order of the Government in declaring the 
Gurudwara Committee as an unlawful association. ^ ' 

A Sikh speaker who is a member of the Gurudwara Committee 'i 
thanked the Conference and assured them of the AkaHs’ support iu ^ 
their struggle. ■ , 

Among other resolutions the Conference (i) condemned the 
shooting at Durgah in Ajmere (2) congratulated the Ah Brother^,,, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Maulana Hussain Ahmed and others who wwe tri ^ 
at Karachi, (j), expressed anger at the action - 

meat against Mouiana Hasrat Mohani and congratulated him, 

“) condemned the North Western admmis ration 10 

sf entin-.- those who took part in observing the Jazirat ul-Arab Da> . . 
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CUCANADA—Z 6 TH DECEMBER 1923 

The following is ihe text of the address on the opening 
ceremony of the AU-India Khadi Exhibition at Cocanada bv 
Dr. P, C. Ray 

Friends, when I received your kind invitation to take u'oon 
myself the great honour of opening this All-India Khaddar Exh^i 
tion in the heart of the Andhra country, I confess 1 felt th t t 
gave me an opportunity to speak to the representatives of the nro 
Vinces gathered here what 1 feel about Charka and Khadi 
opportunity which I cordially appreciate. ' 

At the very start I must express my annoyance at one thine 
and 1 am this time going to speak out. it is in the lip-homage that 
It has now become the fashion to pay to Khaddar ; in the neglect 
and apathy that is again growing on apace about Charka in particular 
and Silent, serious, solid constructive work in general ; in the drown¬ 
ing of the musical hum of the spinning-wheel, in the more uproarious 
din of the market-place and public-booth. Annoyance is not the 
proper word,—deep anguish creeps on my soul when I find that our 
former, age-long inertia and listlcssness are invading us again • and 
that the splendid inspiration and lead that was given to the 
nation by our august leader, Mahatma Gandhi, is eK 
away and getting lost in the morass of sporadic outbursts and 
fussy sensations. Let me make myself clear; l have no Q^rrel 
seosationalists and political dramatists.^Sensa- 
uon and drama have their place and no mepn olace in the 

it h opinion and in the vitalisation of popular enthrsiasms but 

thS^S^oftheTF 

Wd arbitration and village org^isatign. all relegated tothesc.ap- 

idcntioned in mock reverence n’ld then 
<lW,tljr MWl, W .i I Idl itOB ,,„1 Wm iUot S 
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flitting disquisition on the wonderful efficacy or other 
I Council-chamber as an infallible patent for obstructive Non- 
;^-operation, that students flocked out of the schools and colleges 
in their tens of thousands, that young and old, men and women, 
vied one another in marching to the jail as if it were a place 
of pilgrimage, that the demos of the country surged and pulsated 
and swayed as it has never before done in our recorded history. 
The nation in its hunger for freedom cried for something more 
substantial, more life-giving than these arid discussions—and for¬ 
tunate was India that at this crisis of her history she was blessed 
with a Captain who was not pestered with catch-words, but who 
laid down unflinchingly the steep, narrow path that alone can lead 
to salvation. The Captain is not with us to-day ; but shall we 
falter ? The path of salvation, say the Upanishads, is not easy ? - 
sharp as the razor's edge, difficult of access, difficult of progress,-— 
this is what the wise men say. But mark you, my friends — this 
and none other is the way. 

Perhaps in the fulness of my heart I have spoken more passion¬ 
ately than I ought to have done —but I confess that the state of 
things in Bengal, so far as constructive work is concerned, is such 
that'^it has filled my heart with infinite sadness—perhaps, and I fer¬ 
vently hope it may be so, the state of things is more hopeful, more 
promising, more encouraging in other provinces, in your own Andhrc. 
for example—and perhaps the seed, the little seed that our Master-^ 
Gardener planted with so much care and solicitude and sacrifice 
will yet sprouforth and develop and expand inj^o a giant tree o- 
t^panlcss girth. 

Charka. 

Of the various items of constructive work that lie before th^ 
nation, and on which so much emphasis were laid by Mahatr ? 
Gandhi, the most important and the most urgent for the economu | 
prosperity of the people is the universal adoption of the Charka ^ 
What method is there which is available, to every body, even th' j, 
poorest and the weakest, and which may enable every one, man anc 
woman alike, to add substantially to his daily income ? Such t > 
method can only consist in removing the indispensable wants whic*. j 
everybody feels and which can be accomplished by means, witmtj 
everybody's reach. And what other method is there which supphc| 
all these desiderata excepting the homely Charka which ev n tD| 
frailest woman can use and even the poorest procure 
facture and repair for themselves, and which would ^ 

average daily income of the Indian proletariat, or 
reckoning in kind, would du away with the peasants' ^lot - 
aitogetrer and also leave some r argin behind ? There is ab 
none other, in the nature of things there can be^ none 

ing aqiicu' ure. and agrxu'ture does ex..ausj.^a^^^ 

in &om« 


and th’ of 


the 

lot 


ptumnt. 
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countr^^ considerably less, and the remainder of 
practically spent in idleness and wasted. So muc 
lir men-folks; as for the womcn-folk practically throughout 
the year they can devote some little time to spinning which would 
more than suffice to clothe the whole family for the year. Even 
from the argumentative point of view, this sounds convincing 
enough; but here I can say from personal experience during the 
organisation of relief-works in connection with the Khulna famine 
and the iNorth Bengal floods that this is not mere theory but the 
barest practical truth. Had the ryot an alternative and supple- 
mentary means of livelihood to fall back upon, he would not have 
been at his wit's end for the failure of a single season's crop. And 
when wc have tried to introduce spinning by the supply of Charka 
and of cotton, the poor peasants, men and women alike, have simply 
looked upon it as a God-send after observing the actual* results. 

That 1 have not exaggerated a bit will be evident from a few 
very simple figures. What is the average annual income of an 
Indian ? Naoiaji, Digby and Romesh Dutt have discussed the 
question threadbare; and Lord Curzon after having joined issue 
with them, came to the comfortable conclusion that the Indian, 
prosperous under British rule, can boast of the magnificent income 
of Ks. 30/- per head annually. Lord Curzon's reputation for 
veracity is well-known ; let us therefore not doubt the correctness 
of this estiinaie. Even with this Viceregal estimate, however, the 
daily income works out at about au anna and a quarter, or* five 
pice per day. Let us now see what addition to this income can be 
made by the adoption Oa the spinning-wheel. If a Charka is worked 
eight hours a day, then a practised spinner can earn 2 annas. If, 
to be more cautious in our estimate, we reduce the number of hours 
as well as the rate of production, even then there is not the shadow 
of doubt that the daily income is doubled. 


I need not dilate upon this point, the figures speak for them¬ 
selves. Another point should also be rcr .mbered. Spinning does 
not stand by itselt; if it is universally adopted as a home-industry, 
It lends p filhp to and keeps mDving a host of other simple villa-o 
industries. When an entire village takes to Charka. the weaving- 
loom also becomes brisk; side by side, the dyer, the carpenter also 
nnd occupation. In fact, spinning may be regarded as the key 
industiy of village life, the only home-indu8tr>^ par excellence, and 

It goes far towards makin^ the villages self-contained in the matter 
Of our mdispen.abie requirements. The spirit of enterprise, and 
oriskness and self-reliance that oh an organisaiion connotes woul ' 
Boon bting new life iuto our vp‘ os and would prevent .hem from 
S-lling intc decay that is at present gradually overtaking them, 
if we translate these figures from the individual to'the national 
t .en the effect seems staggering. Taking i.iie copulation of India 
to be roughly thirty-two crores, the total inc'nn o, according to Lord 
■'ivould frnoiin to nine rdxty 'yorCo? 
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fes per year. Now if only one-fourth of the population 
^o hours daily, then the national annual income wilj^ — 
: by ninety crores. This is on account of spinning alone 

without taking into consideration the increase due to weaving this 
yarn and also the additional income accruing to other professions, the 
carpenters and smiths, for supplying the accessories. And as a mere 
element in this stupendous whole, the annual drain abroad of sixty 
to seventy crores of rupees on the score of piece-goods would stop 
and would remain in our country to enrich and nourish the life*blood 
of our half-starved peasantry. 

Some people may ridicule these figures and say that their stag 
gering magnitudes themselves prove their absurdity, One can only 
pity them. The narrow groves along which their ideas travel made 
it very difficult for them to visualise the gigantic effects of an 
industry that is universally adopted,—even the much-inflated and 
over-capitalised joint-stock companies, trusts, and combines can be 
nowhere near approaching them. This universal adoption is what 
makes such an industry potent. 


The Question of Distribution, 

The question of distribution is of very great importance. If it - 
had been simply a question of stopping the dram ot money outwards 
and of keeping the money somewhere m xhe country, then the 
purpose would have been equally served by big capitalis.ic concerns, 
L the creation of a number of giant electric-power mills, and so on. 
But for the purpose of distribution, mills and big manufacturing 
concerns are wholly incompetent. Mills can only reap profits, they 
cannot distribute them. And the problem of distnbution is not a 
whit less urgent than the problem of production. What do we gam 
if the mil’i<'"-i3 of our countrymen starve while the few fortunate mill- 
owners fatten on their unnatural gains ? Only inequality in wealth 
will be created ; the spectre of hunger and unemployment will Sware 
vs in the face in an uglier form ; and a class-war, of dimensions the 
most appalling, will inevitably ensue, adding another most complex 
element to our already sufficiently complex problem. 1 need not 
be understood as saying b tbis that all big scale industries are to be 
smashed—the thing cannot be d sposed of so airily— and 1 could not 
even if I would. But surely you ./ill agree with me that if the same 
result can be brought about by m-ans much the less harmful, surely 
that were preferable. This work of distribution is, as 1 said, done 

almost automatically by the adoption of the Charka, As Mahatma 
Gandhi once very beautifully put, “Wo amount of human ingenuity 
can manage to distribute ^ater over the whole land as a shower of 
rain can Wo irrigation dc artment, no rules of precedence, no 
inspection, and no water-cess, kvetything is done with an ease 
uud gentleness that by their very perfection evade notice, ihe 
spinning-wheel, too. has got the same power of distributing work 
pd weaHh in wUlipo* of bouses in the pihJplest wpy iros-giuabWi 
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lasy, healthy and natural process of increasing the wea 

And it is not to toll the truth, a new and untried system inveTtS 

SLeTfstt ln^nS:vrn°/nrn^dir^t°“%S^rdt 

tte longest standing industry, next to agriculture in iSg WstSy 
Not even a century ago, the apinmng-wheel was the rule, and not ^ 
exception, m every village household, it would be ^ ® 

^ f„m th, «.U«ie.l ob"““,Vs““ D, F,S“ 

»:trdUtr";,',8Ta‘T8*.r rtyt's? .ri'™ 

jprad this industry was throughool lh« country.Vd W many 

r„nardV«d'‘”s * 

rupees annually. crores of 

“In the districts of Patna and Behar with a non i f 
of 33.64.420 souls, the number of spinners was 3,3045^ 
the greater part of them spun only a few hours in the afterLo^ 
and upon the average estimate the whole value of the thread 
each spun in a year was worth Rs. 7-2-8 giving a total annual 
fl'i 23.67.277.. and by a similar calculation, the raw 
material at the retail price will amount to Rs. 12,86,277, havin? a 
profit of Rs, 10,81,00 for the spinners, or Rs. 3-4-0 per spinner. ^ 

■' fo the district of Shahabad, spinning was the chief industrv 

v-flne employed in spinning and spun yarn to S 

aliie of Rs 22,50,000 a year. Deducting the value of cotton each 
woman had something left to her to add to the income of the familv 
to which she belonged. (Now-a-days these 22 lacs would at S 

•reof district (with a population of^aoioooo 
- ire all castes were permitted to snin 20,19.000, 

irt of their time in spiSnZ aS each mad ^ 

, 'l.eco.toieotton. This addS Tthi 

In the Gorakhpur district (population 13 83 403I 1 
iv'omen found employment in spinning and made an Irnnii ^75.6oo 
of Rs. 2i per head, ® ^ ® annual income 

“ In the Dinajpore district (with a population of i 

cotton pinning, which was the principal manuLture, occupierthl 
leisure-hours of all women of higher rank and of th. „ P;*^“ tue 

of the farmers- wives. Even the women of th^ Brahma^-T' 
employ tli. msdves in this usual industry. tSc* rupees ^as ^h^ 
Annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon 


Sl 


urs. 


“In the Purneah district (population 22,40 300) all castes consi* 

! a very large proportion of women of 
‘‘c district did some spinning in their leisure hours, ^ ui 
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In Eastern Mysore women of all castes except Brcv ^ 
it cotton and wool at weekly marketSi spun at home, and|g» 
thread to weavers. Men and women thus found a profital 
^cupation. In Coimbatore, the wives of all the low-class cultivators 
were great spinners. 

“The statistics of weavers show that they also were as numerous ^.:r 
as the spinners. In the Patna city and Behar districts the total — 
number of looms employed in the manufacture of chaddars and table- 
cloth was 750, and the value of the annual manufacture was Rs. 
540,000. leaving a profit of Rs. 81,400 deducting the value of thread. 
This gave a profit of Rs. 108 for each loom worked by three persons 
or income of Rs 36 a year for each person. But the greater part of 

the cloth-weavers made coarse cloth for country use to the value of 1 
Rs. 24,38,621 after deducting the cost of thread. This gave a profit j 
of Rs. 28 for each loom. 


“In Shahabad weavers worked in cotton only. 7.025 houses of 
weavers worked in cotton and had 7 , 95 '^ looms. Each loorn made an 
annual income of Rs. 2o| a year and each loom required the labour 
of a man and his wife as well as one boy or girl. But as a family- 
can not be supported for less than Rs. 48 a year, it is suspected that 
the income of each loom given above is understated. 

“In the Bhagalpore district, some worked in silk alone. A great 
many near the town made Tasar fabrics of si k and cotton intermix¬ 
ed * ^275 looms were so employed that the annual profit of each 
weaveVemployed in the mixed silk and cotton industry was calcu- 
later to be Rs. 46 besides what the women made. 

“For the weaving of cotton cloth there were 7,279 looms. Each 

loom yielded a profit of Rs. 32 a year. , ^ 

“In the Gorakhpore district there were 5,134 families of weavers 
possessing 6,174 looms, and the average income brought by each 

loom was Rs. 88 a year. . j t.- 

•‘Id the Dungarpur district ‘Maidai” cloth was manufactured. U 
consisted of warp and cotton woof. 4000 looms were employed in ; 
this work, and it was said that each loom made Rs. 20 worth of cloth 
in a month. About 800 looms were employed in making larger 
pieces in the form of Elahis. 

‘•In Eastern Mysore cotton weavers made cl )th for home use as 
silk weavers produced a strong rich fabric. Workmen who made|| 
clotb with silk borders earned 6 annas a day and those who made | 

silk cloth earned 4 annas.” 


Eloquent Figures. 

These figures are eloquent. Crores of rupees were earned by , j 
these spinners and weavers by following this calling. And thM 
universal adoption was the reason w-hy India not only clothen 
herself but helped nations beyond the sens. And as Mahatma , 
Gandhi very pertinently remarked. The decentralisation of ti 

industry-every village, town and district having always at its 
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Supply as it nesdcd— automatically facilitated 

S Railway: Excise. aS 

to-day. If w^ c?nnot r T® ''i'^tim 

reason except our own bils anr? *k!®® 

not at ipast ^ doubt why we should not, can we 

delay with the fofeigrS"w’ith”*V\*° 

6 c Ota w^th which our markets are being 


- —w 

dumped to-day ?'* 


by ilhttmj?® -1^m?cJnsld^7thrtT P"* ^ nutshell 

of the clock of oro^rMQ hi , “ putting back the hands 

and mill-spun yarn. ^Now.f amTakTnVno'^u" h Sm?? 

InJra'^eruir^rnSrrv^’lf laTdf of "I® -vSl^simpt! 

Stton^^h ^ *’'® amount" fndfa gllwrall ?he 

Japanexports several million balers of cotton to 
cahoo Ijfhn receives much of it back in manufactured 

yarn nece^arl^ S! capable of producing all the cloth and all the 
spinning tlJ- * supplying her wants by hand-weaving and hand- 
ture, with *° supplement her main occupation, agricul- 

'■nplovment T ®"'PW'’a®at. Hand-spinning is the onlv such 
cento ry ago tc ^as the national employment a 

modern maoh; ^^at economic pressure and 

The great destroyed hand-spinning and hand-weaving; 

ordinary and destroyed, or almost destroyed by extra- 

Tbis nSal ^ll°’’l!adopted by /the East India Company, 
a change in the if *•**'^^1 capable of being revived by exertion and 
this eranlovmlll”^ taste, without damaging the mill-industrv, 
from being anni.afi^ revived, it would prevent crores of rupees 
amount among *'*^® country and distribute the 

The be t ^ 1°°"^ women in their own cottag.'S." 


The be f poor women m their own cottag.^s.*' 

jn clear, laconic^lluall™ programme, thus outlinec 


be desired. Yet Gandhi leaves nothing t 

O^ections theoretical^ urged against its adoption- 

^hat not It had practical, historical and economic, 

ftrnnoTvi;,, 1 _ - oeen eraDhasic^»H r*i_i.. • 


|! 


economic heresy in toll. *™Phasised that the Charka is a rat 
patrol-driven machineries • of steam-driven, electricity-drive 
disaster to civilisation it' mnl* ** would be nothing short of 
Were again to give place to “P-to-date time-saving methoi 

the adoption of such in^ffilw primitive methods; thi 

time which might have been o* methods would be sheer waste < 
that it is nrfrfLlli • *^tter utilised in other wav; 

I Charka to live in conirillKf^^*^^-lu ®'^®° ^®“ desirable, for tl 

I but in everw nfh. ®™P*tition with mill; that not merely m Ind 

were in vocme hefl^to°Vj® spmdle and the hand-loo 

‘hey had died a everywhe 

aad if as instruments of raass-productio 

WC might judge from history, the reiult could aot^ be otha 










misT/if, 
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0 in India; that the Ganges cannot be forced back to 
d similarly in these days of rapid commnnication ana^e^_ 
transport, in these days of telegraphs and telephones, of giant ocean-, 
liners and railway trains, airships and motorcars, the vision of snug 
little self-contained villages ensconced in their quiet meadows, living 
by themselves and for themselves is a Utopian vision— gone for 
over and never to return. 


The objections are formidable enough ; thev do not frighten me 
however, for I do not dispute the truth and force of most of these 
statements ; only I feel that this solid battery of arguments is some¬ 
what misplaced—for I do not- dream of emulating the achievements 
' of Don Quixote of famous memory. I am not nut to tilt at wind¬ 
mills, 1 have not taken a vow of lidding the fair bosom of mother 
India of the unsightly spectacle of whirling dynamos and smoking': 
chimneys — my plans are not half as ambitious. Indeed, mv antece-!_ 
dents. I venture to think, are guarantee enough that T am not likMy> 


to suSer from a particularly virulent type of anti-machinery obsession, 
or anti-Western bias. I have visited Europe four times and have | 
lived altogether eight years in England. And in a manner it has , 
been my privilege to be instrumental in introducing in Bengal at j 
least one aspect of Western civilisation. Close upon a centurv ago» 
the great German Chemist Liebig laid down that the index of ^ 
civihsation of a country is the amount of soap it consumed and he \ 
juctUer asserted that the industrial progress of a country was ; 
measured by the output of its Sulphuric Acid. And it so haopens j- 
that 1 am intimately connected with several concerns—one of whmh 1 ' 
manufactures soaps in large quantities and which I trust invites 
competition with imported stufis—and another the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., bids fair to be the biggest producer v 
in India of Sulphuric Acid and its accessory products. With thes® ‘.I 
certificates and testimonials duly laid before vou, T thmk you will ' |- 
Concede that when 1 plead for the Charka and the hand-loom as 
means of the economic salvation for our unhappy motherland, I dc ' r 
so with my eyes wide open and with full consciousness of wbat 
modern machinery can achieve. 

1 am in this respect in a much more fortunate position th?-^ j 
Mahatmaji, whose life was rendered almost mi.serable bv his criti<^'^ 
for his adeged vendetta against western civilisation. But in 
matter even he spoke out in no uncertain voice that whatever 
individual notion of ideal social economy might be, he had declaf^ 
no‘jehad' against mills. He said: 

Do I want to put back the hand of the dock of progf^^- 
Do I want to replace the mills by hand-spinning and hand-weaviP^ ‘ 
Dc I want to replace the railway by the country-cart ? Do I 
to destioy machinery altogether ? These questions have been ask^^ 
by iome journalists and public men. My answer is : I would 

over the disappearance of machinery or consider it a calami^' 
wu; 4 have no design upon m'*ichloery as such. What I want to ^ 


I 
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int moment is to supplement the production of yarn and 
0ugh our mills, save the millions we send out of India 
‘ cannot do unless and 

spinning". prepared to devote its leisure-hours to hand- 

Need of Universal Khaddar-Spinnjng 


Sl 


is economic bogey that 

13 paraded by theorists, we do not contemplate. If it corners to he 

selling in the market like any 
other commodity and buying by strange customers, then I confess 
that there is very little chance of competing in point of nrice with 
piece-goods turned out in large quantities by up-to-date machine^^ 
With its labour-saving devices. What then do w^e me^ > We S 
this, that spinning be taken up as an essentially domestic pro¬ 
gramme. worked m every household, out of cotton grown in the 
cottage compound, the thread woven into cloth either by the familv 
or by the neighbouring village-weaver on the payment of a nomina'l 
th^mf intended for the use of the family members 

I kitchen-work is undertaken in every household 

'pi^rrh “'“tiers of the family and eatables are not intended or 
|eSt®!r ^7 C^®^-Pnymcnt from any huge hotel or restaurant, in 
^ojn-st’^ Similar a fashion should the clothing be provided for. The 
'Simolv n purchase, of price and competition, would 

haa^nnt present moment, when cotton cultivation 

nave to "“t'^'tsally resorted to, the cotton of course ivill 

tinue- th- P“tchased. But even this should not be allowed to Coo- 
' grounds, and be to p.ant cotton in every householder’a 

’ iihould^bc mlnr^fl^ the family’s doihing 

‘’pared clorT/,f5'*'*^: ^ the method of work; pre- 

|l8 a household iequireSS^^-^yoTiK 

fanisS intoSta alf ^ competition bogey would then 


jUt of that, nat.urahvwLt^^“n“^“'^“®‘^”“*’“d‘^®*f this woven 
'ant cloth will buy it. There will ifnr*h *”^rket and people who 
iuse there always vdU be pTonle of buyers be- 

isuro to prepare their cloth fw thf time or the 

• more profitable occupations ^ 

‘Ve no other alternative^but to ’buy 2^th Professions- 'hey 

bo have no leisure to spin and who find it P'"P'® 

“® ““a v'e°ry^c£ao 

at w! ! exponents of Khaddar-v^ 

at we want everybody to give up all othe- work, and devote h!’ 

“L M “ fbe famous Londoi; 

-siy. wmch IS remarkable (oi its breadth of outlook, once wrote 

if*r 


io- go back to the spianin^ wheel is a retrogression, 


Tie 


I 
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fc^mpt is pitiful and even ludicrous, when young men who 
^.^p^tudying at the University are invited to do with their hands auo 
iTcct, the works of dull toil, what a machine would do as weh m one 
hour." 



Of course the remark is quite justified if one seriously calls upon 
all young men to do so. but that is not what actually happened. 1 
When a new movement is initiated, the intelligentsia must take it up | 
before it can filter down to the masses. The educated classes must | 
set the fashion ; and the masses will not look upon the work as 
degrading and menial, and that is why in the beginning of the move- j 
ment, everybody, student and professional men alike, were asked to | 
devote some part of their time to spinning. When wo come to the ques¬ 
tion of a practical programme, however, it is easily understood that | 
this message of Charka is essentially a message for our peasants and 
workers, the teeming millions of India, who have got their leisure j 
time to devote to this work. And as 1 have pointed out already, | 
this labour, \/hich brings a profit that means a mere pittance to the I 
favoured few, spells to them the difiercnce between semi-starva- f 
tion and a full meal. It is the salvation of the Indian proletariat. 


John Stuart RIUl, the great apostle of Political economy, is of • 
opinion that to bring about a change in tire existing deplorable state . 
of affairs, a turu-over in tire mentality of both the labouring classes 
and their employers is necessary, that both these classes must coni' 
bine for general, at all events, for public and social purposes and not, 
as hitherto, soldy fo • -a :rowly interested ones. But the capacity to [ 
do this had always existed in mankind, and is not, nor is ever hkely 
to be extinct. "Education, habit and the cultivation of the sentt' 
ment %vill make a ..ommon man dig or ‘weave’ for his country a» , 
readUy as fight for his country." 


However that is in passing. When the ideal that I have envi' 
saged comes to pass, when the spinning-wheel is humming in every j 
house, when it is catering for the cloth in every family, the complain^ 
of high prices will no longer be heard—in fact the question of prico® 
will not crop up at all. There need not then be the fear of comped' 
tion with cheaply tumed-out foreign piece-goods. And so long 
that happy state of thing is -ot reached, I think it is not asking too 
much of our patriotic countrymen to sacrifice something in tlie sbap® 
of higher prices for the support of home-made goods. Ours is not ^ , 
National Government, ever on the alert for tlie protection of nasceh I 
Industries; we must substitute for state-imposed protectivetard^ 
our own nreference for our indigenous products. As we all vowed ' 
1905, we must buy Swadeshi goods even at a sacrifice. Of g' 
tills state of comparatively high prices must not be regarded “ 
normal state of things—people must not be expected to 
sacrifice as a normal and permanent course of action—we 

Uj turn out piece-goods in t^uantitles so ample as to bring do , 

til'; pri'■ ' n,ut9miirically- othi.iv.ibc iw uiki, of beycou uud Bpor# ^ 
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power mills are quite welcome to do w of a number of high- 

^ it'sr.Lr 

money and cannot be called into fxistcnce for the m^nsW^ “^ev 
require time to organise. While therefore ^ 
about the setting up of big mills, the country 
,: s« about,p«tlinf oar hoa^ i„ o£, Sst“"e ,S ftrrwf 

problem is solved at the earliest possible 

method can do that except the introduction of bom o^er 
Apart from all the other considerations £ have £%Tt“3 
above in favour of the adoption of the Charka. from this very co'i? 
m^sense and practical point of view also, the urgency of the step is 

Not a Rank Economic Heresy. 


the friends, you wDl now agree with me that, after all, 

ho 0??°^ old Charka is not such a ranli economic heresy as we might 
a tliink at tlie first glance. It cannot be dismissed witli 

ham ^ mediaeval anachronism. It is per- 

'Dorfri,': economists gave up their high-brow attitude. 

sweeo ^^“^hester brand does not perhaps 

ces-; as if universe with the same flush of uninterrupted suc- 

And its most able exponents have been 
SI ScSl sSJ?^' ^^^ter all not an exact sdence, biit is very 
conditions of social afiected and modified by the variations in the 

sanct n SL firsf If ^ to be regarded as sacro- 

to be regarded ® industrial revolution has now come 

threatened to supplant which nearly 

t Iking down from^S fals^md^^® twentieth century has succeeded m 
to its proper pTam aS„ c® ®' ’ feast in theory, and relegating 

tedium, the duU^eos the^ra h^''«“t’^ master of man. The 

thoughtless centralisation i soulless grinding, the 

recognised_the c4 S?“ ^as now been 

Back to the villa^sT' The ronn^ raised—‘‘Back to the man I 

tile fine individSlity of variety, 

his famUy amidst luo quiet sunouLings^hac''^^^^^^ bosom of 

CoUiM sto.i „p?orScfsindacow*“hurS“mSJ 

ttw, hnb„ .„y n„ „y,sbi„ waS';'*;;;; 
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for the preservation ol small cottage industries. Bisteiil 
i:a,ys : 


Sl 


“ Government proposes not only to keep men in rural districts, 
but to do sonietiiing to prevent destruction ol small but ancient in¬ 
dustries throughout tlie country-side, theirdustries of the Blacksmith, 
the Wiieel-wnght, the Saddler and others/' 


li that is the outlook even in England advocated by the greatest 
thinkers and statesmen there, how inhnitely more necessary is it in 
India where tue traditions are entirely lor the cottage industries ? 
in our blind veneration lor dogmas about economic progress, not 
overmuch applicable to our social economy, we cannot ailord to risk 
our ail. 

ihis disin teg ration, this disaster that is taking place before our 
very eyes, did not escape the observation ol tne very shrewed 
observer, Air. Kamsay Axacdonaid, who says in his “Awakening 
oi .India" ;— 

“ihese changes in Indian economy, it is said, have to come 
because they are incidents in the path ot progress. That is the only 
obiter dictum ot our western blindness and arrogance. Wc live 
u'..aer tiie delusion that there is no emancipation except through 
the disintegration ot social orgauisation. in the old days there 
was an organisation which made the inter-dependence ot the 
various Auuctions in social liie real. Exchange was in tire first 
place internal to community There was a common wealth. The 
despised uionej^Tender tvas a necessary social iuiictionary. JSow 
ruac i rokenup. The individual cultivator has been dragged in lo 
wise iXiationships. He gets price fur his products and he pays his 
ouiigatjou'. m com. The economic commumty is broken up. Ex- 
CAiuAige ol service has given place to purchase of service. Eroduce 
.’3 i.i away and the price oi it remains, and tnis price is subject To 
xuauy Uuctu.iuons in value, to which the prod icer under the vanish¬ 
ing cC‘jaonuc conditions was not subject. The money-lender iroin 
. 3ing a social lUucuonary has become a parasite, inciividual capi* 
talism is proving itscit to be even more destructive ol the best tliat 
IS in India where its ^ derations are alien to tne civihsation ol the 
country than it has proved to be in the West, where it has not been 
30 alien. The ways ol Western progress o.re not the ways of Eastern 
progres'^. li is simply absurd lor us to look complacently on and see 
the ancient methods ol credit upset, the ancient protections Irom 
tamine swept away, and the ancient balance and economy destroyed, 
ana rejoice that through this rum, progress comes." 

biiuiiar ideas have bt^cii given vent to oy Tolstoy and othc^ 
Eusciam writers. 

/'.Tie extreme proverty of the country uoi due sa 

muci- tu ‘ho unequa. distribution of land, nor to a false (’oouoinic 

Tiiaoncva.; aj tueiaiiu r premature inuux c.! Euroj^ -'-LU hiviUsatio* 
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Rnilways, prodnciiig an exaggerated centralisatiori if 
^creating new Inxnries and new industries at the expen^e^T 
feiiltnre, and further introducing the huge credit system with its 
concomitant stock-exchange gambling.” 



“Their present Railways'called into existence not by an econo¬ 
mic but by a Political necessity,' were detrimental to agriculture, 
because thev brought in their train the development of industries and 
the system of credit fatal to it. Just as the over-development of one 
particular organ in an animal would be a hindrance to its general 
development, so all these factors, 'unquestionably necessarv in 
Europe that was ready for them', were a hindrance to the general 
development of the wealth of Russia, because 'it removed the 
important and pressing question of organising agriculture." 


"... .The question at this moment is whether we have not 

weakened ' The springs of life' by the extention ** of Railways ?" 

“Not Railways properly speaking.but the general 

tendency of which Railways may be considered as the outwan! 
expression and svmbol. We hurry and push and hustle for the good 
of humanity 1 ' The world is beconnng too noisy, too commercial V 

groans some solitarv thinker. ' Undoubtedly it is, but the noise 
of waggons bringing bread to starving humanity is of more value 
than tranquility of soul,’ replies another triumphantlv and passes 
on with an air of pride. As for me, T don't believe in these w-.gcrons 
bringing bread to humanity. For ' founded on moral principle’ 
these waggons mav well even in the act of carrsdng bread to 
humanity coldlv exclude a considerable portion of humanity from 
enjoving it: that has been seen more than once...." 


No truer words of warning were ever uttered. Indir. ^anriot 
afiord to ignore it if she is to live. The reign of the machine has 
not been much of an undiluted success even in the West where it 
has grown naturally. Is it likely to be a success in India where if is 
only being transplanted as an exotic ? Look at \uierica, the 
paradise of modern Croesuses. Only the other day, I wns reading 
an account of the congested slums of New A"ork—the citv of sky¬ 
scrapers — where the children of the working classes nro op nr. 
average is lbs. underweight for being brought up in rank Mephisto¬ 
phelean atmosphere. With painful and fatal prx'ision. a hnnv'lccc.^ 
propcrtvless, shifil-ss. debased and demoralised prolct'»riat dor- ^ho 
footsteu:-; of an unbridled indnstrinlism. And at the other ext rrnntv. 
a hkle-boinid plutocracy revels in heartless enjoyment of its cicmor-ic 
power, and everybody, prince ind peasant alike c.nrrv ovu its 
r \ndate and further ends. \nd as - result of this tcrnfjc rlnsb, 
Marxism, Lenilism, Polshe\ism rc ir their portentous heads, tl rr-at- 
ning to engulf all civilisation in a stupendous cataclvsm. 

Dark is our outlook, if this ilung rroes on trheckcvl - if fhe 
prophr Mr w^ar.-lng of seers and thinkers to betake to a henlthior 
course ol action is unheed-?d. Thus cec dessJresCess din a^'d Inistle 
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Wghtly ungainly defacement of humanity, this ugly hid_ 

iment of nature must cease If the world is to regain its health 
normality. Grace and beautv it has none,—none of the sparkle 
of life's efflorescence — it is all dull and drab and sordid. If you 
look at it aesthetically, the thing is execrable. 


This aspect of modem civilisation has also been very vividly 
described by Dr. R. Austin Freeman. Contrasting the gracelessness 
of modern civilisation with the healthy charm of hand labour, he 
mentions the very item of our present discourse—^home-spun cloth— 
and he proceeds: 

" If we chose to clothe ourselves in home-spun which would last 
half a life-time instead of in cheap machine-made garments which 
wear out in two or three years, one old industry might be revived. 
There is much to be said for making national dress reform a practical 
question. We ought to accustom ourselves to think of the condi¬ 
tions under which evervthing that we buy is produced. We should 
then take much more pleasure in a hand-made article,, with some 
individuality in it. than in a standardised product of a great factory, 
which speaks nothing but soul-less, irksome labour. We are now 
suffering from standardised minds as well as from standardised 
commodities ; and they suit each other." 

The learned Doctor has hit the right nail on the head — our 
disease is that of standardised minds. Unless and until we can shake 
this off.— shake off this habit of thinking to order—and begin to look 
about for ourselves and get into touch with the real heart of things, 
we cannot hope to attain salvation, economic, political or otherwise. 
Mental paralysis must go — ^we have heard a great deal about slave 
mentality — this is slave mentality, and this must be abjured. 

We are apt to hear in season and out of season that India is an 
agricultural country. But it is not true ; she was an industrial as well 

an agricultural country. Mr. Montgomery Martin in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1840 says, ‘‘India is as much a manu¬ 
facturing country as an agricultural ; and he wdio would seek to 
reduce her to the position of an agricultural country seeks to lower 
her in the scale of civilisation. Ido not believe that India is to 
become the agricultural farm of England ; she is a manufacturing 
countrv. her manufactures of various descriptions have existed for 
ages and have ever been able to be competed with by any nation, 
wherever fair-play has been given to them. I speak not now of her 
Dacca Muslins and her Kashmere Shawls, but of various articles 
which she has mannfacturerl in a manner superior to any part of the 
world. To reduce her now to an agricultural country would bean 
injustice to India." 

But she was reduced helplessly to the condition of having to 
depend entirely on agriculture. How it was brought about is a 
matterof common knowledge. Theliterature of the Victorian period of 
British Rule teem with facts and each one of the indictments is serious 
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^to make one shudder witli horror at the barbarity practise 
^ i^>ttle a nation’s source of wealth and production. In the days 
ot^he Musalmans, India prospered. Just on the entry of the East 
India Company in India and about the time of the dismemberment of 
the Empire of the Kreat Moghuls, India was full of wealth and life. 
Boltz in his “Consideration on Indian Afif.Tirs’* writes, “Delhi without 
the aid of silver or gold mines was in her times of prosperity a 
receptacle into ^vhich the gold and silver of the greatest part of idle 
world had been flowing by regular channels for ages, till foreign 
invaders interrupted its course. This great influx of wealth was 
owing first to the extraordinary fruitfulness of the dependent domi¬ 
nions, secondlv to the sober industry of the inhabitants, either applied 
to agriculture which was greatly encouraged, or to manufacturing 
those commodities which have for many ages been in esteem through¬ 
out the world, and thirdly to the strong protection granted to the 
merchants." 


: Instead of giving protection to the Indian Industries, England 
used her utmost skill and power to crush her industries. It is pain¬ 
ful to go through all that England deliberately did to injure India. 
Mr. Montgomerv Martin left for India, having lived with the people 
for a long time.* He came to love them and we read with wonder, 
passages expressing his love for the people and abhorence for the 
injustice done to her by England :— 

^ “We have, during the period of a quarter of a century, compelled 
the Indian territories to receive our manufactures, our woollens, duty 
free, our cotton at per cent, and other articles in proportion, 
while we have continued during that period to lev\^ almost prohibi¬ 
tory duties or duties varving from 10 to 20,30, 50, 100, 500 and 1000 
per cent upon articles, the produce from our tertitories. Therefore the 
erv that has taken place for free trade in India has been a free trade 
irom this country, not a free trade between India and this country. 

'**•*•. . The decay and destruction of Surat, of Dacca, of 

Murshidabad and other places where native manufactures have been 
painful a fact to dwell upon. I do not consider that 
I ■ has been in the fair course of trade. I think it has been the power 
or I he stronger exercised over the weaker." 


In course of the recital of instances of barbarous oppression 
practised on Indian weavers and artisans, Boltz writes : “and the 
winders of raw silk called Nagaads have been treated with such in¬ 
justice, that instances have been known of cutting ofi of their thumbs 
to prevent their being forced to wind silk.” No wonder the histo¬ 
rian W ilson would exclaim : “The foreign manufacturer employed the 
arms of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal terms." 
"I’his quotation is from Wilson who wrote in 1813. 


Tlie quotation is old history, but the policy of making England 
I'lijivc at the expense of Indian industries still continues unabated* 

14 
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Vrites as late as iQot that "the bread of Indian artisa? 
'''^^iSJi^ctnrer is still leavened mth a sense of injustice anct 
statesmrn has yet seriouslv endeavoured to protect, foster and 
revive their old and ruined industries. Lancashire would not permit 
any such endeavour, if it was made." 

Help To Usher in New Era. 

I would now ask the educated men of India to consider if they 
would still stoop to be clothed at the hands of the same Lanca- 
shir^in whose interest our country has been so far degraded and 
rendered destitute. Would not the fine pieces of foreign cotton- 
goods hang heavily on our body? I utter not these in hatrefi to 
Lancashire but out of love to the millions who would get a morsel 
of food if you. educated men, would cease to be clothed by foreigners, 
for your example will filter down and help to usher in a new era! 
in our industrial, economic, and also assuredly, m our political life. _ 

I am afraid, my friends, I have tired out your patience by tins., 
long and somewhat discursive homdy—1 beg to be excused it is 
so difficult to stop when anything touches the heart so nearly, and 
S many issues are raised. Really much of what has been said 
ou"ht to be uitnecessary, for 1 flatter myselt that I am arguing to 
Sie convinced-and convinced by one far greater tnan i^'self not 
m'-rely by words but by the force of his living example That fr^l 
loin-clothed in Khaddar. eloquent in its very silence, rous^l 
Tnrlh, 'a<j hv electric thrill, from one end to the other, aa<i moved 
£f to spare no pa?ns in realising the ideal her great leader had 
placed before her. I can only add my feeble voice to that soul- 
ftirring appeal which ought not to stand m need of any such 

addition. ^ s i • 

I conclude, mv eyes are turned to the Yerravada gaol—insme 
the iro i-bars of wliich lies encaged the mortal frame of the patriot- 
s>mf- of mo-lern India, the purest and noblest sou that ever drew 
breith he who thought out and prcacho l and lived the gospel ot 
India’s salvation. Though lo our laliiiito sorrow and shame hi:’ 
imrbal frame still lies there, wc know his spirit is ever with us, 
ever revlv to rou.se us and inspire us whenever wo are lapsing' into 
inerl i i May that spirit and that shining example over leid us on 
in our ouest for freedom! Miv we ever be worthy of our great 

Exemldar ! MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAY I 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE 


All-India Volunteers Conference 

C00ANADA—Z5TH DKOEMBER 1928 

25 th Dec 1925, with Pandit Jawahir lal Nehru as the President. Volunteer 
Delegates from the difierent Provinces were present in large members, and 
almost all the leading Congressmen attended and took a large part in 
the proceedings. S). K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu. Chairman of the Recep- 
hon Committee delivered the welcome address in Hindi of which the 
following IS a translation :- 

Chairman’s Address 

Brothers, Rashtra Sova Muudal,—I have great pleasure in 
wolcomiug you, members of the Rashtra beva Mandal, to this 
ancieut ana histoiic laud. Though the port of Cocanada is a 
creauou of Dniish Commeiciahsm, the Andhra Desa abounds in 
ancieut traditions, the common heritage of Aryan culture. 1 wish 
lue honour of welcoming you. the architects of new India, hail 
laben on worthier shoulders which could have borne responsibilities 
welcu .iri!! welcome to this Gandhinagar is a 

ueacefm ft T responsibilities. These simple and 

^ MiOaima's ideal, ol 

iiioviue°‘t'uu r".,!"; Lile-catrenls ai« 

Coam..c.alis„;"U““k„d‘1;S^^ Sociali,,.. 

"f““ “ '“‘““‘8 “"“"d "it 

order of things, ihe t.ii^ioas btlow^^a^re^^e^ re-shaping the present 
efforts to upnola the oiO order of ibiuos ^ making fraai ic 

made dunng the World-Wide VvL Vnd tremendous sacrifices 

not altered the humaiT hea^ ’Social S suffering have 
religious domination has not loosened* its orin°'^'*k ’ 
are stiff pursuing tneir old game. Though thc^whitrSns'^Sy 

polmc IS totteimg at us source, then egotism for domination stiff 
continues to cause untold misery to millions of people. Those wl o 
are unable to set thetr own house m order canSot hope to set 
anotIwTS bouse ^ order, beli-iutetest and arrogance dominate 
r tl'oughtp, and mi"ir actions betray callousness to byipaji 
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s^u/ sufierings. The blind worship of power and mammof 
ri^ight into operation new spirit and new modes of action to 

world from impending agony. The 'West is suffering from 
egotism and the East is sufiering from dejection. 

The worship of brute force and material achievements has 
placed the world under Asura power. The Satanic sway which, as 
stated in Bhagawad Geeta, delights m self-glonfication. has upset 
the true Dharma. * Whenever true Dharma fails and false Lharma 
prevails, the latent Spirit rises up and restores true Dharma. 

Our revered patriot Lokamanya Tilak. gave this to his country 
as message. 

Mahatma Gandhi, our guide, friend, leader, and philosopher 
has put into practice Lokamany’s message to lead the nation to 
the promised land. .Mahatmaji has shown us the way to freedom 
by the Sadhana of non-violent non-co-operation which is the right 
key to peace and freedom. This Conference of Volunteers is the 
direct outcome of this new Sadhana which has immense potentia¬ 
lities to save Bharatvarsha and mankind from the prevailing Asura 
forces. Your trials and temptations as Satyagrahis have shown 
you the necessity of having a disciplined Satyagraha army to Iree 
Bharatmata from her internal and external shackles m the great 
struggle before her. 

A Grave Situation 

When we contemplate the immensity of our struggle, dejection 
naturally sets in our hearts even as it set in the he^t of Arjuna, 
a great and disciplined warrior, on the memorable battle-field o 
Kurukshetra, Arjuna after a great internal struggle followed 
Sri Krishna’s advice and succeeded in doing his duty, y « ^^e con 
fronted with a grave and unparalleled situation. Intercna dmcrence 
and external repression have paralysed even tu norma aciiviti.es. 
White our activities arc c'.-cked, our desire for freedoi makes us 
impatient in our f. rward march. 

Our supreme National institution the Indian Nationa Congress, 
is divided by party feelings, The Bardoli constructive programih® 
stands till. Pro-changers and No-changers arc still eng igtd ib 
wordy war/p'S. Differences between Hindus and Mabor rdunSi 
B ahmins an... non-Biabmins, are gr ving wider. Floods, lamine. 
plague and pestilence claim thousands of victims every year- 
Driinken-ness is on the increase. Untouchability remains a b«- 
to social freedom. The gloomy internal condition is 
to scare away even a brave heart, ihe external 
carries away the litt e hope that is left even in the brave 
'rhousands of Congress workers are shut up in prisons • gg 

pretext or another by unlawful laws. Mahatma Gaudl i, the 
of Peace, is inhumanly punished for his pure love T 
Satyagraha. Ke:orms, dyarchy, and Ministerships have 
9(1 tlae bjmd* <)i th» Buieaucracy. Kepression is wider ahd mo 
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under reforms than bcfoie. The heaven-born service is raib 

__ t.s standard of revolt against the Government of India as us 

recent evidence before the Royal Commission testifies. Mr. Lloyd 
George^frankly stated that the. 'sieel frame" which dwarls Indian 
frecaom will continue to rule undisturbed lor years to come. Under 
these depressing circumstances, the struggle for Swarajya is bound 
to be arduous and prolonged, io engage ourselves and win victory in 
this internal and external struggle, tnc time has come for organising 
our Rational resources. 


^ ^ Need for Volunteer Organisation. 

Mahatmaji has said that Swarajya is to be v. on by our own 
efforts. Swarajya can not drop beiore us as a gilt either Irom the 
Gods or from the bureaucracy, but bwarajya can be easily won when 
people earnestly devote their lives to me service of Dharatmaia. 
Mahatmaji upliUed politics from the sordid selfish plane to a truth¬ 
ful and spiritual one. ihe time for “three days glorification" is 
over and the time for service and sacrifice has begun. This new 
ordeal, though it scaled away many a t^ongiessman from its ranks 
has created an army of Satyagrahis who have consecrated their lives 
for the services of the motherland. Past experience has shown that 
out of the hetciogenous mass of Congressmca, it is neither desirable 
nor possible to create a homogenous army of iSatyagrahi soldiers, 
owing to varying ages and temperaments. Ihe time has come for 
creating uctive and elficicnt voluntary organisations throughout the 
country. 


Mahatmaji placed great hor ^s in volunteers and expected great 
things irom tiicm. He enjoined on them iigid seli-disciplme and the 
observance of nou-vioieiice o make the movement useiul to the 
c »untry. Some Lung r' ‘^ijmen insisted from the beginning bn the 
relaxation oi discipUu^ cnjoim d on the voiunieers, out Mahatmaji 
m.itmcuve.y fCit ihc danger and resistcu tne lempiauon. Lvenis at 
Bom->ay, Madras, and Lhauri-Cbauia proved the xLahatma's wisuora. 
imp uirnt and supeificia critics may blame Mahatmaji .or weaknts 
but batyagrahis who undeijtand 'iis noMe pui) ose cannot at .ribute 
bis abandonment oi Livil DLobedicnce programme to Lis weakness. 
Mahaimaj’ had seen clearly the danger ahead in those events and 
.t^rped the campai it is regrettable that veteran leaders like 
Lwia Lajpat Rai should lail to see Mahatmaji's greatness when he 
abandoned the Satyagiaha campa’ n. No good will result from 
pursu.ng this subject further. Our present purpose .s to prepare 
the country to attam Swarajya b> all peaceful and icgiumatc means. 


Lesson of Chauri-chaura anu Nagpur. 

Events at Cbauri*Chauia exposed the dekets in volunteer 
organ*'atioas and Voluntecis. Ibe Nagpur flag-fight and the Akan 
success brought out the merits of the voiuiuccr organisaiious and 
Evch W successful capipaigns, Mr, 
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_\Ty to this Couiereace, points out, better discipline is requil^ 
the Volunteers on the true basis ot on-Violence and saciifice. 
Unique Ideals of Indian Volunteers 



The Volunteer movement is an offshoot of western Militarism. 
In free countries where conscription is disliked, voluntary system 
of service is adopted. In dependent countries like inclia, even 
tnis voluntary training is not possible, as the loreign power has no 
trust in the people. Lrom the beginning of the Indian National 
Congress, volunteers have bceti rendering invaluable services to 
the National cause. With the adoption of self-reliance and Non¬ 
violent JNon-co“Operation as the guiding policy of the Congress, 
the methods and ideals of voluntary organisations have undergone 
complete change. When the wave of JNon-co-opcration was at its 
heigut, thousands of Congress and Khilafat Volunteers joined the 
movement and rendered valuabi : services to the country. Hut the 
basic principle of batyagraha which is the foundation for Non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation has not been grasped by the volunteeta. 
Truth, Non-violence and sacrifice require courage and patience to 
10 be piactiscd. In the conflict between Divmc and Asura forces, 
though ultimately victory is bound to be on the side of Divine 
forces, Asura forces are still swaying the world, in this coufiict 
fur supremacy between brute force and soul-force, between enjoy¬ 
ment and . suffering, between Western and Eastern ‘ Samskar ' 
(cultures), Bharata-putras are destined.to play a leading part. 


M AH ATM A j To Example 

The divine example of Mahatmaji's self-sacrifice has triun .'bed 
over brute-force. While Mahatmaji^s frail body is locked up within 
the walls of Yerrawada Jail, his Aima pervades throughout the 
world. Mabaanaji has vindicated Humanity at the bar ot the world. 
Mahatmaji stands to-day as the foremost man m the world. His < 
spirit proclaims its eternal triumph. Lokamanya's message is re¬ 
flected in iMahatmaji's personal exampL*. But worse times and more 
severe trials are yet to come. Many a Vajapai and Akali have to 
offer their tribute of sufleriug and sacrifice of life to win victory in 
the great struggle. Mahatmaji has demonstrated to the world by bis 
sufifering the way to success. Many Satyagrahis in this haJ’ have 
undertaken this pilgrimage with grim determination to follow 
Mahatmaji's example, to do their duly through suffering and 
sacrifice. Most of you have suffered for the cause of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion. ihc movement has changed its character. Ihe material 
basis of the movement is changed into spiritual basi.. The material 
ideals oi self-assertion and self-protection aie turned into self-efface¬ 
ment and sell-surrender. Thousands oflered themselves victinyi 
at the alter of truih and right. Your experience and the country'^ 
supreme need caiphasise the iraperative duty oi placing the National 
Volunteer orgt ti'sation on truly national and permanent founda¬ 
tion?, 
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inheritenuB 

"to that InJi c * Samskara is favourable to guide 

has civen l5rth to ancent Samskara which 

nas civen birth to Ruddha, Dadhichi, Ariuna and RhoAthmo »,o„ 

immense potentialities to create thousands of SatyagraW^fn this 
ancient Spiritual land. Self-control self-denial -c 

are true^ paths to salvation. These dti^fV^tS W to be* 
developed bv regular training and organisation. You are privileged 

Mahatma Tandh! ^to inspiration^f 

nianatrna Gandhi to work out our destiny. Youth is the snrinir. 

aJ?-” i/*’ promise, hope, idealism, and enthusiasm for 

^tion. The sacred and difficult duty of creating New India rests 
with von, the flowers of Bharatamata. In the words of Sree Krishna 
yon ar. the inheritor, of the Divine Kingdom. G.S;: 

•acrtfice. Awake, arise, organise and act to fulfil the callnffh- 
Motherland and follow the footsteps of Mahatmaji I 
Under 
patriot 


the wise and enthnsinstic e^uidence of our devnfi^ri 
crown Pa’idit Jawaharlal Nehruji mav the Divine Powers 

■ Jwn the proceedings of this Conference with harmony and success I 


The Presidential Address 


delivered his address in Hindi of which the 


A Private to the Front 


dence vou have reposed*!!?n!!?"n ” confi- 

this Conference You h"^ President of 

promise of high endeavour and"!iohie*'* il” ''' ''enture full of the 
that y<,u chose a .Captain 
von aright. B„t someHmes it happens ?ha? tif" 

^‘nqfagfil nnd circumsrance*? fnrr.* 'TtF ^ captam is otherwise 
in mv case, eventsTnd chcumstancerno?"2p"'"^ 

nn humble worker in thi^ precid^^ntial chair put 

But I come to yon as a mere soldieTanl not a C 

mnnv of von are not aware that vears arro t Perhaps 

Onicvr-. Tr,,ini„c Dorp, in mv .ntanH.rKSn^'a.rrH' 

cireer m the territorial armv of England as a nriv!tV 

even awarded any badge or other sign of distinction dl.rirg 

“• ‘ •« ^ V "-r 
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meet ns goldws of fr^-edom and must b« men of action rather 
I , than of words. I shall endeavour to set an rxamnle in this respect 
, by being; as brief and business-like as possible in the address. 

■ The problem before us is to orsranise a body of disciplined volun- 

‘ teers who will serve their country and be prepared to sacrifice them- 

j selves at the altar of freedom. Our thouchts naturally gfo to the 

L volunteer organications of the other countries and we seek guidance 
from them. Specially do 1 think of Ihe Irish volunteers and the part 
they took in the struggle for Irish freedom. We should profit by the 
exper’ence of others but we must not forget that there is really not 
much in common between us and many of the western yolunteer 
organisations. That analogy of the Irish volunteers is a dang<*rou 3 
one and we can profit mor?^ by avoiding their methods and mistakes 
than bv copying them. The very foundation of our movement 
for freedom is non-violence and any volunteer organisation that is 
to render effective service to this movement must have non-violence 
for its basic principle. 

The Weakness and Strength of the Organisation 

We have had volunteers for manv years, volunteers in the 
Congress, volunteers for social work. They worked for a while and 
then returned to their business. Then came non-co-operation and 
more permanent groups of Congress and Khilafat volunteers were 
formed. Their numbers and power grew till Government, anxious 
to check their growth, applied the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and declared them unlawful associations. The wonderful response 
of the people to this challenge of Government must be fresh in 
j every one's memory''. Large numbers foined the volunteers and 
braved Government action and manv thousands went to iail Kven- 
tiiallv for verv w'^ariness Government stopped arresting them- 
But when the official opposition was lessened, the inner weakness of 
our volunteer organisations became apparent and they dwindl'^d 
a wav, also for weariness. In xo2^ another organised attempt was 
mad^ to enlist volunteers and the triumph of Vagpnr redeemed 
greatly the want of success in manv parts of the country. Thi°. 
brief, is tjie sto^'V of onr volunteers and even these few lines wdl 
have ma!Hji#l?lear to ns our strength and onr weakness. 

Our Past Kecord 

Volunteers can be of manv kinds, but I fake it 
this Conference we mean bv a volunteer a person who 
the qualities of a soldier. By the very nature of our stru^^^^^ 
he must be non-violent. But in all other respects he 
res-^mble the good soldier. He must b^ prenared to 
courageously and to sacrifice himself ’f necessary. He 
fit and disciplined and must obey his officers' commands. e 
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f We meet here to-day to consider how we can make our?^ 
1 fit to serve onr country and hasten the dav of her liberal 
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^seen in thn past how thousan'Is of our younsf men 
_ ^^uilo iny and few of us can doubt that thnusand< would s o-fTit 
^Mg^am when the call comes. We have also seen how uner y 

m discipline our volunteers were and how our movement suffered 
because of this want of discipline. The fault was not theirs Wo 
paid htt e heed to discipline or dri 1 and spent our time and eneray 
m exhortations and appeals. We forgot that courage wthout disetp- 
line is of little avail and a body, however brave, is powerless before 
a trained armv. Our object was not to haVe a body of trained 
volunteers. We merely wanted to create an atmosphere of sacrifice 
and to infuse cou age into many of our nerveless brothers. We suc¬ 
ceeded wonderfully in our endeavour, but his success would have 
been even greater and more lasting if our people had been disci- 
plined. 

Need for Training and Discipline 

We have thus made no proper effort sc far to have real 
volunteers and the first question for us to determine is whether 
we require trained and disciplined m^n who will act like so'dievs 
or whether we want brave but untrained men to lace sufffrin • and 
go to jail. A'e we a mine; at sending people to j il to vin ticatc 
^;^^ional h )nour as we did in Nagpur in 1921, or are we desirous 
of training our people first and afterwards, whomever occasion a ise>, 
fb offer them for jail or any other service ? I he diff^^rence bet w-erl 
these two methods is material, al hongh perhaps it ra iv not ap »ear 
so. I would strongly recommend that we should choose die latter 
naake every effort to have a trained volimte.-r corps. 
\ training our strength will be wasted and our courage 

th' f Above ev rything we must concentrate on 

training and having given this training, we shall have fitter 
^. women for constructive work and civil disobedience. If 
Hicp; commends iiselr to this Conference and trainmg and 
that objective then it is desi'able 

possible w training to as large a nurab-r of people aa 

Ja^l Ur I ® them bet er citizen, and more 

Uon, n fh ^ •therland. I woul I put as few obstruc- 

that voluateers^be^ 0 ^ 05 '*^'*^ ^ siiogest 

dience and they mu9t^?Se Se 

they undertake\“y“rl3p^3ib!e work!^ 

The Question op Control. 

5W(J eveo If It happeoea to prosper thet« vyo^l^ alway.s b^apgeTo” 
H(a) 
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and conflict. 
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The volunteer organisation should the? 
jbordinste to the Congress and the All-India Congress 
fiee or Working Comuittee should lay down the policy and 
guide the movement. It is also clear to me that it will be difiScult 
to maintain discipline amongst the volunteers if District and Town 
Congress Committees are continually interfering with the organisa¬ 
tion. I would suggest that the Provincial Congress Committees 
should guide and control the Volunteer Organisation in their pro- ' 
viuce but in that no subordinate committee should be em¬ 
powered to interfere. I feel that in any event the work of organi- 
volunteers must of necessity be largely provincial, and it is 
fitting that the P. C. Cs should have a say in it. At the same time l 
am clear that an effective AT-India co-ordination will be necessary if 
once a strong and efficient volunteer organisation is to be created 
in India For this purpose an All-India Board for Volunteers should 
be aop^inted. The Board will act in accordance with the directions 
•riven by the Working Committee of the Congress. This arrange¬ 
ment will keep the Volunteer organisation under the Congress 
or, : will at the same time avoid undue interference with their 
, iial management or discipline. As the Board and the Provincial 
oor.gress Committee are both subordinate to the I. C. C., there 
is lio reason why there should be any friction between the _ two. 
The volunteers will of course work in towns and districts in co¬ 
operation with the town and district committees. 

I have had my brief say. The whole lesson of the past Ihree years 
■caches us that discipline is essential for us and without it we can 
iia div hope to succeed. Most of our weaknesses can be traced to our 
lack of discipline. I feel sure that if this Conference results in an 
organised attempt to train or discipline our people it will do the 
greatest service to the cause of freedom. Our A kali brethren are 
to-day giving us an example of an effective action on non-violent 
lines They are brave and self-sacrificing. Their real strength is their 
dscipline Let us profit bv this example fora year and more. 
Many of u£ have engaged ourselves in debate and argument to the 
detriment of much of other work. We who aspire to be soldiers 
should have little to do with \/ordy warfare and as members 
of this Conference or as Volunteers should concentrate on 
the issues before us and leave high matters of policy to other times 
and halls. Let this be a brotherhood of service which all who lov® 
Tnrlin and desire to see her free can join. Our beloved leader i 3 
in iail and the glorious spirit he infused in ns has dwindled ao 
grown less Our eyes wander from the goal, and our feet falter, bn 
the dark days have passed, and work again beckons us Some 
omens may still appear unpropitious. But let us 
the noble Hetcor. King Priam’s son. as he sallied out on the pi 
of Trov to fight the mighty Achilles, being urged by his brother 
V_4./.,„r,,«r.iir3ble omensand retreat, replied: " One Omen is 


bow to unfavourable omensand retreat, replied; 
to fight for our country”. 





resolutions 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed 

Loyaltv to Mahatma Gandhi 

"The Volunteers assembled in this Conference oav their IovaI 
homage to their great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, aL^declare tlfeir 
hrm determination to follow the programme of non-violent non 
Co-operation as laid down by him”. ' 

Sj; H. N. Singh Congratulated 
"This first All-India Volunteers Conference pays its due resnert 
to the great satyagrahi Sjt. Hridaya Narayan Singh who sacrificed 
flag hiagpur jail in vindication of the honour of the National 

Srimati Sarojini Devi next moved :— 

Training of Volunteers 

“This Conference feels the supreme necessity of traininB and 
disciplining the volunteers in order to enable them to ofier civil dis¬ 
obedience at any time and to help in the carrying out ol the cons¬ 
tructive programme, and this Conference requests the Coneresa to 
recognise the All-India Volunteers Organisation and help it m its 
woik with such financial help it can render to it.” ^ ^ 

diA+« ° emphasised in Urdu at great length the imme- 

diate necessity for this organisation. Their object was to tSan 

1 ferment any violence 

discipline would be created among them and the 
organisation would be under the aegis of the Th^ 

Congress. mandates oi the 

said uiac the Voluni^™^were°to''*b^ruffi°c* resolution in Tolugu 
woiii. They desired to S 

a rival organisation to it. they therefor'’*’ 

the h.inds of the Congress. ^ “erefore loqnested recognition at 

The Kesolution was further a,,-..,. .. ^ . 

Chathurvedi, Dr. Kitchlew and Devi N^aoroU ^ohanlalji 

Dadabhoi Naoroji, and carried. aoroji, the grand daughter of 

with the Congress and discuss their draft scheme ^iTth*" them 








All-India Students’ Conference 


UOuA^ADA-SOIH. DhVtMBJii: ms 

The fouilh All-India Student’s Confeience was held on the 
30ih Dec. in the Coi.giess handal undei the presidency of 
Mr. C. K. Das. 

Mr. K. Venkat Rao (B.A. of Gujrat National University who 
had undergone one year s rmprisonment) in welcoming the delegates 
to lire Comercuce said uiai ilie first aciueveinent to me credit oi tfie 
btuuenis coiiieience was tfie mental revoluuon created in tfie minds 
or youngineii. ne conceded mat tfie programme ol boycott liad railed* 
buu tuo piiucipie was alive and would be alive as long as Indians 
Were not a tree nation. The Ccnlereuce must consider wfiemer tfiose 
who boycotted educational insututions and those who had not could 
amicably arrive at a common programme of work. 

Presidential Address 

.Ar. C R Das, in hisxtempcie addies.88, aepiored the absence ihtough 
illness ol Pnne pal Gidwam, and said in the course ol his speech ;— 

‘‘You call upon me to give you some assistance and guidance ^ 
to how the student community should go with reference to tliis 
mov'ement. 1 can only give you something which is nearest to my 
Le^irt lo-day. i can tell you what i feel about Swaraj and what 
paru tiic students should play in this great battle. 

What is Swaraj 

The other day in the Subjects Committee (Congress) one of my 
frienos moved an amendment to the Congress creed, rie wanted to 
define Swaraj. The amenumeiit was to tijis effect that iiisiead of the 
uwfd “Swaraj" >ou suould iiave “Swaraj, that is, indepenueace.' 
It struck me at once that that WaS a surrender of Swaraj. 

J ilhnk I cannot tell you what Swaraj is without in the first plac^ 
miking it pertef'^'iv dear that the word independence by itself cannot 
and ought^iot to aefine the noble ideal whxeh lies behind the word 
“Swaraj." What is independence? it is a negative virtue. 
may haVx independence to-monow if the British people leave inma 
u.id \c* vou may be far away from Uie goal oi Swaraj. ixiuy 

have Monarchy in India. Would you a*:] it Swaraj? 1 venture^ ^ 
tiiiuk it IS not Swaraj. H because we have iailen awaj iioJi 
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jh ideals, tliat we have confused the ideal independence m 
'eal ideal of Swaraj. 




Swaraj is not independence. Swaraj is something higher than 
independence. Swaraj js dependence, but Swaraj is dependence on no 
foreign thing but on your self, it may be that you cannot get Swa¬ 
raj without securing independence but independence is not Swaraj. 
You want independence to enable you to develop Swaraj. 

To-day I make my position perfectly clear. “Swadhiiiata** 
which to-day we undersund to be liberty has got to be understood. 
Swadhinata is not liberty ; it is not freedom, it is the same thing 
as “Swaraj"—dependence on the self, that is to say, yourself—your 
national self, it is your genius, is your temperament, is the one variety 
upon which you stand, and.tiie goal of the indian nation is to develop 
tliat temperament, to develop the genius, to stand in the light 
of that genius, to represent itseli in ail its glory, that is, not to 
confuse witli the vulgar ideal of independence. Always remember 
that the very step which leads to independence is also the step which 
leads to Swaraj, independence witliout the ideal of Swaraj is noth¬ 
ing. It is not worth tne trouble. 

Import Of Mahatma's Message 

You will find that the whole programme, that the whole message 
of Gandhi centres round this ideal oi Swaraj, i shall place in a few 
words what 1 have understood Irom tliat message. The central idea 
oi this message is non-violence and non-co-operation. Let us consider 
these two things in connection with the ideal of Swaraj. 

Will independence give you non-violence or has violence 
even in the history of the world given Swara] ? 1 venture to think it 
does not, nowhere in the history oi the world. Take ior instance the 
Italian and die Russian revolutions. The Freach revolution meant 

transfer of power irom one section to another. Even to-day 
Trance is fighting for Swaraj because it has followed violence as the 
ideal. 

of non-violence is a great achievement of Mahatma* 
ihe proof of the validity of this liberty will be offered to the whole 
world. The history of revolutions will take a new turn, that is the 
' revolution tliruugh which we are passing at the resent day. 

People complain of tlie conquest of India — physical conquest o 
Cultural conque it ui India-— by uie West* To my mind there is noth¬ 
ing so humiliating as to feel that we are not following tlie ideals 
which we are bound to represent to the world. ^Vhe 3 .ver we are 
spetiking and whenever we are thinking, we are not tlunking of the 
! ideals which are at once the glory and duty to our country, but the 
I ideals which are foreign to our mind. \Vc arc talking of parlia- 
I mentary experience, checks and counter-checks, of constitutional 
1 iiberties, vTiich have no appl!':ation to the history oi India. In 1917 
j for the hrsi tiu.c the indian people were tiunking oi a consUt]UtioU| 
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wliat V'/ealth of learning was bestowed on it. 

Congress speaker after speaker spoke on the varioui^ 
constitutions of the West. 



As 1 shall say always, what India wants is not the constitu¬ 
tion of any nation or any country. India wants the light of building 
up her own constitution, which in time will be known and admired 
and worshipped. Xhat is the Swaraj. A word came from America, 
everybody spoke of ‘.'self-determination." We are charmed by tlie 
phrase. xVlay I point out to you that the western conception of self- 
determination of nations is altogetlier a false conception ? It may be 
true to their culture. It is not the self determination of the Indian. 
H.OW was it applied in tlie West ? They have called meetings and 
by tlie sliow oi hands is self-determination arrived at. 

ft is not for the show of force but it is different altogelher, and 
tliat is, that everything be determined by your genius, by your own 
temperament, and your Sadhana. Not that every human being 
should meet on one day and proclaim the system of Government 
which they want. It must evolve out of their own consciousness 
which is theirs to represent to the whole world, 'lhat is self-deter¬ 
mination and that is Swaraj . 


Violence Gives Birth to Autocracy 
You find that Swaraj is possible with non-violence. Violence is nob 
desired to bring Swaraj. What does it matter whether one autocrat 
or two autocrats rule ? Your House of Commons to-day is a house 
of autocrats. The French legislature is a Legislature of autocrats. 
If the labourers strike, the soldiers shoot them down. Ihis has 
been followed in England. Is this Swaraj ? ^ 

The ideal of centralization is a military ideal. The ideal of dis^ 
dpline is a mUitary disciphne. What the world wants is not^the 
•■lufting of mihtarism from the soldiers, not the discipline where 
order.'! arc to be followed, but the discipline which is born 
vou. That is the only discipline upon which civilization can stand. 
Following orders—-how long can it go ? It can go on till you become 
weary and revolution breaks up. What follows is a thirst for blood- 

“1 warn you", Deshbandhu continued, “that following of these 

foreign ideals is to create violence. Let Swaraj be established on 
that foundation which can only be done in tlie villages. Ask eveg* 
one to cater for themselves, to live on themselves, not kiU th^^ 
i vant the living out of myself, I hate in cenlral orgaiusaw ^ 
We have not much of this centralization. 1 always have beeu^_ 
rebel against that constitution, i want to do good n n;y prov* 
Iwill not be crushed by the central organ .jation even or 
National CoDgress," 

The Self Ideal of Nationalism n-hin" 

Hie Cll-ideal of nationalism is a Getmau development. some.J-i^s 

^ntagonisvio to the English development. God manifests 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

forms. We are not the same, yet we are the sarrJ 

,, __couie out anri expressed itself in two different form 

vpemg^ments are different : how can I attain mv salvation if I 
foriow your tamperament ?—that is the meaning of the Geeta ; ''do 
not follow the religion of another" 

Taken as individuals you are different to me, I am different +o 
you. If you represent yourself and not misrepresent me, and if I 
represent myself, we develop that one power of humanity. Man is 
eternal, the nation is eternal, humanity is eternal, and eternal is God 
because all these different fotms of diversity are the manifestation of 
Orod If your politics are based upon this fundamental tn^th then that 
politics is not Indian which wiU turn out the British from th- 
country. I shall be no party to it. Turn out the British 
they are hindering our life. In the whole of our lieart 
Jet ns be Indians. We will not be ruled by foreign ideals and foreign 
hberties. We wish to stand. we wish to grow\ in onr o\^m lives. In 
the garden you find flowers of many kinds. The flowers are the 
same and not the same. You can not improve the rose by trvuncr 
to make it a lily. Why can*t you? because they are diverse. Yet 
the whole of them put together is the beauty of the garden. Live 
lor yourself, live for the society, for the nation, and the nation for 
humanity. Those who want to represent themselves have no clash of 
T^nnclples, but when they misrepresent there is clash. The nation 
that does not represent itself insults God and hiimanitv. Let us 
ive together if it says, 'brother, we have got a right to live as you. 
ct us not appropriate what is yours." Men mav represent them- 
se ves and men may grow to their full stature. Non-co-operation 
IS tins. I claim for this doctrine. 


Need of Non-Co-Operation 

^ An individual cannot 
in tliP 1 co-operate with humanity unless 

him dn what is violent and things which drag 

dual canYoYdS? Idil/oT E idYalrtlm" 

does not contribute to and co-operate ^Yfh nation 

If you want to co-operatewiYh «ie BriYJh at large, 

only do so by surrenLring ourselves fYd tv 

God has given us. Tlie ideal of co-opera«on nS truYTY m ' 
not co-operation which means surrender. The poet of i 
described goats which were sacrificed as to co-opSe wiSf 
master. British Government and we are co-operaUng^Uirt Ib ' 
floats with the master bv surrendering ourselves I am’ <!n»oV r 
'..Bhe, CO operation, dnr contribnh'on to hSnanil™ 
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^jyc-i iioii'':0'Op*: .;te. TImv; ■■. the yvlritu;'! ooctune, 

MlLj.' j.i dv,)i :rii:?. Sl/_•.^tl.uP.i^y ■'aa.fuia every 

'.•i -.i .'uP'i its tincu. Thi-; "jV.'tem of Govcv, ai.uit inust 
iVoved. Self-purification demands that you shoult' revuLvt* 

; ) tnd from tins machinery as you, Hindus au ' Ivubr.in- 
• i-ada-i.', of India, are now doing. To purify yourself yor. must iak 
vou'. li.'uds ofi from the machinery. You have to suffer. Without 
s ring no nation grows, no individual grows. No nation on the 
sur.' ice of the earth can ever grow to its full height unle.sf it Is 
willing to non-co-operate. The soul of India cries out for its reprc-scn- 
ta.ion. The soul of India lies bleeding unless she represents herself- 
rt. • :.annot stand before the world and say " I am one.” Let the 
Iii.iian nation live its life. The difference of opinion between myself 
and other brothers is this. The Councils, the law courts, and ^he 
-1 liorial institutions arrest mygrowtli I claim to be entitled 
to bi>:ak them asunder, to demolish them, to destroy them—this is a 
orice of con.structive work. I claim by the Di\T,ne right to broak 
r’.'.e chains to destroy these things of evil. I repeat, the great 
piece of constructive work that lies before India is the desiructiou 
of Lie bureaucracy. The ideal requires and demands that not one 
■ bideat should remain in the Goverurqeiit institutions to-da'. 
Iho ;; Ihet remain shall admit that they are there because of their 
\w-aka jss. Let all the students take part in the glory of the battle. 


Thi.-i ideal of non-co-operation calls upon students to leave 
Government Educational Institutions. 1 know of student: in Beiv a l 
.-. ho L.ave been turned out of their houses by their parents because 
tcev •• ;t Government schools and co leges. Suame to those parent ; 
wu'i i;ave turned out iheir children and shame on myseif tl ' • i 
coaK. not prevent it although I saw it with my own eyes (here :ir. 
Das broke in fears). Continuing Mr. Das said “ if you have not got 
'jic c to non-co-operate, assist those who have norl-c^' 

open* ^ If you take two morsels of food give one to your btorh^ 

V'u / ‘ got many opportunities of service during the 
»ou^.h .. You can go to villages and educate the people, teaci“^ tiieiu 
ir th'5 management of villages, and above all teach them how 
pm''.nd weave in this silent way. You can help India to atb 
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e Moderates' Meeting 

„i a liea.’v defeat at- Kie i ,.- -. 

d‘eprSniroS°ud^^^^^^^^ ioulc’/h'a?' 1 “ ri 

sounded, as many believed, the death-knell of the lud ar Moder'te-' 
ri>o great stalwarts of the Party were one by enr mvS? r!' 

^'O.nb.'.y tile Education -dinUter. Dr. H. P. PrLjpye v as^dlfA-• -i • 

Lliimanlal S^talval and Mr. Kaiiiat shared ihr. san-e 
tt' Chiiifcamani, The defeat of Mr. Hridav N. Kua - n in >11* 

hrv\i* backed by the great name of ‘Pt. Malaviv^a n-'- 

opolt^^ss portent for the Moderates. In Madras, i\Ir. Seshaf-lri* Iv -r 
Sivaswaniy Iyer entered the Assembly "’through 
^ e oack-door of nomination. Everywhere the Swarajists were, the 
the hour, and won seat after seat with incredii^ib!,^ 
pK.ity as against men of the Moderate party. 

l<^id this the Moderates following in the wake of tiiei:* 

utter disorganisation. This was reflected hi a lavge 

NotX'ma^ 

mnr» than 430 delegates from all over India at ended^ 
animation, except when the subjects committee con 

to 
ad 
the 

to thot' appeal that the Liberal Party 

section of the population v/hoso 
cnerp^^^ ri ardent spirits, love of humour and abounding 

lar ^e attendance from other provinces than Eomba* was od': 

Nol a word Bengal being totally uiirq. esentod. 

thosp was hecTd of this abstention on che pn t 

P‘^ce of <^ue of w'hich boasts of having been the birth 

politics. Madras did not send c:^ weightii -.t 
Spite of^fi while the absence of the Bombay stai^vaiis, iu 
except ,^^^‘ruc3S of Poona, cannot be explained ou any grooiui 

b of some deep-rooted cause 0 dis-uinoiv. M; 

stated tliat tlies:- kept aloof even from tl:.. comldnejl 
^go iri political parties which took . ce a v.- ino.nli ; 

Bombay in connection with the Kenya decisions. 

ntteuUon of the Liberal Federation w^j coutentralcF. 
Sir r'^^ya question, as the two gici pcrsouaiitics, Mr. Sastri and 
inCf,nJ^'> Sapru, who dominaU 1 it had i :dc the F>;iiv 

“'•an'; probl.-a, fb.,ir v.vv own. While ih, 

’ 1.1 


) 

I 

more 

yhe lack of 



• nd 


^aborc 








4s at Cocannda delibcratin^^^ on ilio. consolidation «,.i itt _ 
1 ^^ 2:^1011 uf Ii;d::.n;> in their owu hco:e, llie Liberal Fedci‘ati(>n was 
emgf^god ipi discussing the position ot indinns abroad, in Kenya ana 
"" otherDoininions and British colonies. The reason for Tnis is to 
' 'ns 'sought irithefaofc that Sir Tej Bahadui Sapru, the President, 
vras coming fro:,h from fingland .after a strenuous light for tlie 
TCenya Irdilns in the i.ist Imperial Conference. The turn that 
' IrU mission had ti-,ken in England could liot but have made a 
UstiJig impression on him, for it was a humiliation v/uicli the 
master mo lerate could not swallow. Mr. Sastri*3 attitude car ba 
r>4t jud.gO'i in a frank st?uement that he made before a public 
me?-lug a I Lingalorv; on the eve of the Poona m-'Cting. This was 
■ thV tlrsc iaiportant political pronouncement that ‘ hTr. Sastri 
raf^cle immediately after liis long convalescence of some three 
meutbs at Bangalore. Tli6 occasion was the publication early in 
December Liot of tne great Kenya Immigration Bill. This spet-uh is 
iOiHoduued below. In the Subjects Committee of the Liberal 
Federation bfr. Sastri took a bold stand in the matter of boycott 
of voods. A resolution to this effect was moved and v/as 

opDOseo by the President, but was passed by a majority following a 
"tre '^P'^oeb. f”' m ;dr. Sastri. dhis seemed to threaten a split, but 
in deference the susceptibilities of Sir Tej Bahadur, Mr. Sastri agreed 
ro drop the resoluiion from being brought before the open meeting 
of tho Liberal Federation. 


Mr Sastri^s Bangalore Speech 

The follovdjg is the speech of Mr. Sastri referred to above, 
^fter some remaiks of a personal character, Mr. Sastri luined to 
iiij DiMiiinion tour and proceeded :— 

Mavhig failed and not, as some of you said, succeeded in the 
mUsLon eatrusted to me. I feel like a pcison who has fallen fron a 
I,igh cjdatr.-. You gave me a great conim’ssion. 1 wont forth know- 
. Tia; it was difficult, knowing too that many o her stronger and 
/buiver fighter for india^s cause gladly avoided it. 1 knew tliat I 
should fail. But 1 undertook the task, because I knew that iny 
Manure wot.ld not matter, that perhap'. through tny failure somcboily 
uitc. n.e v.'ou d b.*? enabled to build up a success th.it yon nd yor.r 
v^biidren cbe futu e might really cherish as one of India’s achiv 
ments whhin the Empire. 

Ktinva I.ost, Evjirythino Lost 

iJcn’t expect me to go fully into the recent history oi thia Kenya 
afia.T. But you wid forgive me it i make a few obscivalinns wh^jh 
I :'•> kerp- bark in thii my iTrsl public ; pecch, after \n enforced 

bv c . poraVy rcmemcnt. Well, lost, evv:ry i.ing lust. 

Tci’ hi. A, Ltcii reminded of that expression of mine more Tran Aic^ 
Wii' evt.oug. i leady feel that in iisis case of Kenya, a "/.ocl hTy 
u up vd vital iinoortancc to the wh-"'le futvrr hii.tory oc;thE^ 









UKn: Oil-rL):.b 

it is uifl'icult lor me to tocak witli iiiotleialion upon a 
/.d;:; so deeply, not nierclv our interests, bui. oiir pi'uifc as 
dti :n 1 will, however^ forbear to un* lanrruafre that iri^^b.t 



Seem tc abuse th<^ hospitality (»f an Iiid aa 
vatioQS I must make on this occasion. 


Slate, but certain ul'ser 


The Keal Inwakd.neso or the avi air 


Some one sa=d that the history of tliis Kenya betrayal might o.: 
read in a public document. Beiieve me, friends, if you \vr>h to 
know the realinwardoess of this affair, do not pay any acteution 
to that fuliginous document which they call tne While Paper. 

It does not conlaia the true^ history at all. The actual facts 
the bottom of the case will not be found in the di>ciisiioR.s 
that ensued in Parliament, they will net found m tiie res¬ 
pectable newspapers of Great Britain, they will »3ot be found, uo, not 
an allusion to them, in the vast flood of oratory that maiked the 
proceediugs of the last Imperial Conference. No refr umce ha.^ n 
made in these solemn papers to the fact that the British Cabinet 
gave this decision because the white ; eople in Kenya threatened 
rebellion. I do not say that the British Cabinet got in imidaled. T 
not say that the custodians of the fimpire shrank from <i tiial of 
^trengih with such a petty little place as Mombas.-a or Jl nrobi. 
^hat is not my meaning, but those who are responsible for UiC cou«. 
^uct o: the Empire to-day did shrink from a strngelc with Ih^ir own 
countrymen; if they ventured to put forward a the xcj;:' 

i^ient would refuse to act. That was the secret of I c whci':; thing, 

They were angry with mb 

1 ^^scusses the question ar. if on ror rits uti.? 

I s/’-.’- history. No reference, however, is made to ild - 

caring only for truth and for India'i ko^' r;, 

^ ^ t.emec' 

g last, ihey seemed to think that I was giving ultnar ce io soniu* 

1 pubPc gaze. They w 

- .acntly not proud of the transaction. Tin y certainly wer^ vci v 
with ipc, Friends and critics, newspaper oracle.:*. MviTtberB o: 
St who were glad any time to ,vei>.<enc me in tk 

■i shake hands with tnc as i>llo\v-cilii:cr]., o’* <hn- -ht that I 

been ^ most grievous description, ' u.Vi hi: 

.,‘y;, .^^‘^sitive aaughterdn-law in a family: wdio havini, r 'k.ved a 
from the husband, smarted under it no do-’tt . on* ..lore 
"othcr-in lav; and sbii •-ir,-iaw had : . Ic \iv o.i. 

t-iiiish Cabinet and the pabho of -^ndon net ^ ash'^ni':'. 
Ikcir having yicld*-d to f .a:: and hiflic?: ' y ^ .7ro n u 
wc’ftaukry : ;cr-u.>o ; i.'d ■.ako:^ - . d 

i ’ coi5:M.ju. ^ 







MR. bA:VI Uf'S Si^UCCj j [ua-- 

OuGiir TO HAVE A Different Government 

now, wbat arc our defenders do^ng ? Tbe Govcvnnient^ 
all honour to then, ./...od by us to the very cud of the 
di'-'cussion. Pc:*fcc"l3" they gave us every moral support they 
cr iild. Dut wljen the time for talk had gone and the time fo" 
soinctLing su!:.--. adin’ l«ad conic, when \vc had to tdl the British 
Cabinet ^]Jat, if caie-^idc threatened itbellion, we should at least 
threaten c- little trouble, when the time had come to say tha", o;ir 
Government necessarily shrank back—^you could not expect the 
agents of the British Cabinet to take up that attitude. 1 hen, lot 
me tdl you for the first time more vividly than ever, for the first 
time inor-^ stirringly than ever, I felt that if we were to win our way 
in the world, we ought to have a different Government altogether. 
Wha- hj the state of things to-day ? 

Tee Immigration Bill 

The Government of India, in order to hearten us, say: “Now 
tlip.t matter is gene, let us not weep over it, because all is not lost. 
There i' the Immigration Bill coming on. We will discuss it 
ih^rvidbore, attack ad its piovisions from A to Z. We wid see what 
il'.k." Kenya people will do and what the British Cabinet will do.' 

Wc are goinv certainly to have thick books filled with discussions 
abcui Clause A and Exception B and Explanaiion C. But I assure 
you thaJ it ic the case of the young iad who was bidden to hold a 
ruu A\v,..y bub but was foolish enough to let the nose rope go and 
then bung on for all he was worth by Ps tail. You know what 
would happen to that innocent young adventurer. Well, the people ; 
0 i i odia and the Government of India are in no better case. When 
the h rit’'.h Cabinet allowed the Kenya Government to control our 
j.v lidg'-iuk'n on one pretext or anotlier, the case was gone. The 
h> rce had been stolen, you might shut the door, bang a hundred 
tinic? aft;.!, but you could not recover it by any discussion 
h t mrficulous, however ably conducted, of the provisions oi 

the iiniaigiation .Bill. I do not say that nobody should care about 
ii, I do not say that the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, 
lor/lir-nnce, must not busy itself with necessary representations to 
the aui vul ies of Kenya. Let them by all means do so. But Ibv, 
sv-Vjce oi the matter lay here. When they said that it wos neces- 
.;.Ty to administer Kenya in the interests of the African native and 
; I'ut for tivat purpose it might be necessary to control immigration 
u.- a llieoreticai proposition we bad no alternative but to agree, and; 

V.'" l b: /: 'viihng:-/ and gladly niTec as people long accustomed • 

V r ll;; :; chains, of subjection and anxious therefore to help > 

i, *r/, m/cn TCenvv natives, to get back their rights from the white 
ngK’ rS; We coil’d well agree to that, and we did. , 

Tv;. tii'• point was iliis, that (be unhappy Africnw native harf 
i, w ' v bivndc- amongst lodian^-. that th^ whiU bct tier laern is^^i , 










Obf KiUs’VA rtE^ISlOXy 

a^Aii )o iiKtk? lav.s, to aiact labour 

10 use ti^oir Micrc:it;s foi Lis ov;;i bencfiL- ; in oV.i^r 
Lingua-,"'.' of one of tfieir accredited ap-:.kr:5nicn. 



J ■ ■ 

to Loop 
'{^op’o ‘bero, 

) us? th _ 

■‘5taen r.he lands of the native the next thing was to steal lii^ 

' V . i : C'^ntrollcd, th. immigration of the 

in ■ ft “n !" f ^ "O' and noi that of the Indiar. That is 

ioTid ^r^^ ^ ^ \ expressed it several times i". 

r-ondon. I ifave nothing to conceal and I tvill say that aijain But 

that ?f 'f n® Government tS say 

tufit rf immigration has to be controlled, it has to be in th» c-s' of 

Whites and not of Indians ? Every one of them might feel ^<=0 ' and 
i believe in my heart of liearts that evey one does feel so but <'ibc dv 
’■ y®t if we are to win in this case, that is this 
ruing, however unpleasant, to be said. There again comes a handi- 
vijV our having a Government which can only go a shori. way in 

^4') I -•■"uipioning our rights, which cannot sneak the full truth, whicii 
speak as you and I would, which cannot tell the British 
l>:';0n t impartial, be just if you dare, and tell your o.vn people 

f aot to do wrong.” 

Pb' ]' The Elections 

Lr,' vj ■ii'ere is another point that is being forced upon niy attenUoa, 
Jr; ; "owever unwilUng I was to recognise it in such vivid colr.nis in the 
^ uan no longer conceal from myself that without a Govern- 
could make and unmake as free people, we aie Vrau"d 
ose :n tb* struggle in future. It is to that great object that all 
k talk of moderolc and 

i^ciM • extreme and mean in Indian politics, has now uo 

’’talnq'^*’ roust unite round this banner of Bomi nen 


i*r^ tiveq r,'f promptly. What do we hear from tlie repiesr nl;v 

tv ihis t'oi- ”*T^” power in India to-day ? 1 do not envy Lord Rcr.diug 
? i-Jnd r . ^’'tainly do not believe that fate has bee i < :.;r.c<oiv,:lv 
S abonfji!”^^”ua, liberal as he is in po'itics, i-r- <ju 
R peopleeve of a general electicn an ’ U.; Ihc 
Wo! v.-i 1 4i..U tor an immediate cousliiufioiial advance 

conr« 1 non-possumos. Elect, therefore, peopV who will be 

but "Viv, present foctin w” Well, he might sav sc 

r-niacr .,"''^^*^try haa decided othciwise. Weak and disunited 
Wlmn ‘'1® ^ ^^^y [r’lilies, India b..n. it Sf io rnc „t.r 

iha'! * ruean through the general elec :' ns. {ndi s 

i^-e ml' ^ warning, which, bidden oi 

-'’e ruoiight i> fit continually to admiui 

KfNYA and ANCiLO-IKD'! 

. Now 


c;;0n: 

. c to our 
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rb'e^t people v lu) 
,r'V ^ .-'y i* i rr tOL' the great r.'presr 

tb'’ ■5-.c--.gf i(b e”l‘ 


Audi 


m 


i.V.;; 

Byit’sb 


Aor- 









forefathers 


i.eopr 3 of modern India are not like your 
forefathers talked of Li^e Everlasting, of the eternal 


. occ ‘ 'C f- pos s in the India'i 

^r.r^^icc, contmnally admonish Ihc Indian patriot on his dut3% ^ 
young aud oi.i aiil:? without any bias oi partial’.'y that if we place 
the w'hole of the Ind :m finance at their disposal and, perhaps, 
abolish the posts of Accountant-General and Auditor-General, -very- 
thing would go well with India, They tell ns : '* What are you 

doiii. ? You, 

ry- all. Vour _ 

rc:io;[ of ' Sam Sara’, of the vanity oi worldly effort. Why hurry.'' 
Then- is a'* Eternity before you. Did they not speak of life 8-fter 
dentil? You live for ever. Why wane equality at once? vVait. 
Aov»lviiig this argument to the immediate problem of Kenya a great 
friend of ours, in whose good intentions I still have faith of a sort, 
mind you, toid me: Really you arc unreasonable. It is tru: 

that there is not perfect equality between your people and mine in 
Kenva. Those fellows have got ii seats on the Lcgislath’^e Council 
and ho . given you 5. Well I admit this is an inadequate number. 
Cei^a 'Jy it ought to be increased and I am perfectly willing when 
thv time com *3 to give you vote for 6.” Who knows ten years hence 
or twenty years hence another enterprising man may corns forward 
and teii us we will give you seven, and twenty years after that a 
still noie beneficect-minded statesman may bo willing to go ahead 
ar - mature to vote for 9, so that in about two or three centuries we 
sba.h reach the figure ii. Now that man was quite sinceic. ilo 
thouglu that it wae good enough progress for the Indian, An uj^io- 
lad jd. Civilian here told me: “ If you want increased Indianisa 


t or... ycu are now, say about ii per cent in the Services l you g-.‘ it 
r: :d to or 13 it you please and be done with it. Don't disturb 
■ 0 for another generation.” Well, that is the way they have begm 
u; 10Ik to Ki. They do not deny the justice of our case. Only t^hey 
are som'^ vhat disquieted when we wish to rush along at tbit p^rious 
to the peace of India and the saleiy .-t the Emnir- 

bu; are wibiiig to a^ree 00 a more wUoicsomcj, better ordered rate 
of progress.” 


The Hardened Briton 

r O vv I come to the most pathetic part of the whole thing. Tharc 
. e some ^.mongst js who believe that, for one reason or another, ^ 
m ’it bide our time and obtain our due, may be more slowly thi a 
w'c wish. !f finally we aie sure toat we shall get the thing, let us be 
CO liciv 0^ march at even a slower rate than heretofore. Let me 
rr-i ^ ou frankly that I am one of those v/bo syj «patbise with this line 
af dueut. / e *0 have always spoken for pe ceful and constitU' 
tiojpxog’^css, and ? believe, examiaiog r as miniii xly as I 

xr-ycsll enp I a.n still on the of peaceful and censtitulionai 
i .r i nu-:e willing that we shr’1. move .-"Aowlv. 
f ' r.;: w" ''-re thc-t om* facer wero r: ihc rk [v; pirfC'mn '-’‘‘d 

p;; d;.; r ; y,-y 'Vf; ]e|’ ylJ'fyC C v‘- 
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;ot to positionj v;hic.h secm^cl I*;.'; ‘"■r off, pro , :d^cl 

'ei 'sure we were -uovir;,v moviup bead. But ' ai4 
is tiiv whole question. ! thougb.t we were. 1 do not think 
any more, and tUeieiri lies my apprehe :sioa for the iutuve. '. he 
jglisbman having once been generous, ia now afr dd of his generosl- 
\ He thinks he has given too much aucl there is a disposition in 
; 'gland which, I arn thankful, is not universal, bj' is imdedrahly 
.ominonr amongst the Die-Fiards and fories. who n^w wijM tb^ 
ilealinius of the Empire—there is a disposition , theif part nov. 

.0 think that if they cannot actually take back, it is best to k<v^p 
lings stationary. You may plead justice, equality and the necessi ’ 
y of fidelity to promises and pledges and engagements. That 
idot touch Iho hardened Briton when he is bent cm safeguarding his 
dcstt’d interests. 1 have seen it. Justice and equ-ht-y' verv"''vell, 
ne things these. AH homage is due to them and Lhc EruzHshrnnri 
, ready with his homage as well. But if a conflict w’th his interest'? 

if without open barefaced denial he could kern eft ti.' cvii 
\y, he would by every means in bis power. Thai- may bo human 
djure, and some of you may say we are no better perhaps. We aro 
‘ H anyhow, we have not been keeping pn Emvnre, v^e do not wish 
♦ pieserve rights stolen from other people. Wo do not wish to 
• igrcss and. there-ore, let us speak with our liinpcd ex« 
'-rience and not test ourselves in any imaginary scab:, hhe 
’ i J lias not come to us and we may well, tiv' cfore, teU the people 
bo boa:;l so much about their principles of ju^Hce and hnmr.:i 
motherhood: “ Keep your engageraenls like honest folk, fulfil your 
oraises like just kings, that take their power-roin on hiyh and 
ust use their power so as to be approved trom on high/* That 
have continually to tell them. 

Vested Interests and British Justice, 

Lord Reading, to whom we have to look for guidance, from 
' hotii the words that come are certainly entitled to our respectful 
ttf-ntiori, counsels us in our future struggle to put faith in th-^ 
«case of justice and righteousness of the British nation. vV. 11 , allow 
■le "0 speak with a little freedom on tbi‘^ part o? the subject. The 
’^use cjf justice of the British Nation*' is an expression with ’.hioh 
I am fairly fumili.Tr. I have used it on countless orc^ifdons. ^ 
now ’ds full meaning^ bui I know, alas, its limitations ab-io, t^iere 
s a souse oi justice, 1 will admit and admit to the ful* l>ut i^ia'c 
mse of justice IS not easily mobilised every day. You hav.? 
to i'd it up and nothing stirs it up a ^ the prospect of e xciter :ci>t 
ill moil and trouble, as the prospect oT soiucyi,ina (vj no i*-: 
d iige;, of some virnied intt-rcsls b-ing squashed in the struggle. 
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when uo| 

!: stake ihati the continued enjoymert of au 
the liuiopeans of Calcutta and tho iieii;hbour- j 
nooil, o a ihe occasion of this threatened loss of priviiego, banded 
themselves together and vve it so far as to arran-j^e for the deporta¬ 
tion of Lord' r: pon. H 5 was to have been summarily seized ?,nd 
put oil board a boat that had come up the Flooghly, Remembi^r, 
however, no injury was to be done to him. Only he was to b-‘. 
deposed from his august position and taken away to be safely 
deposited somewhere on the more hospitable shores of Great Bi itain. , 
riiat is how they teach 113 how to preserve rights. You have all 
Jvngiisli history more or Jess, i will only go back to the rectnt 
in Ireland. Had' the Irish people no faith in the 
of justice of the British nation ? Oh, they had, and they had plenty 
f it. Only whenever they made an appeal to the sense of jus lice 
ul the Briti-di nation, these also made an appeal to some other sense, 
130 that two or three tenses quite awake to the situation and acting 
togeihor might do some little justice And how did the people* in 
iCcaya behave when their rights v.erc threatened? No, not their 
rights, let me say their unjust privileges. They did the same thing. 
They gave notice to the Governor that if he was going to give any- 
bke equal treatment to Indians or carry out laws to that 
cueci framed by the British cabinet, be also would be treated 'P 
tiiC jane gentle way in which the Viceroy of India was to be treated 
on he ilbcrt Bill occasion. They had everything ready for ceiz j’rCf 
noc oak' of the Governor, but of his senior officials. Their placc^ 
ul were actually fixed. 

Champion of Kenya Whites. 

Tiiat is the way in the British Empire, their own people, when 

Ihc ' want things done, go about the business. One of you, 
h'fvoicaliy iuchued, may say : if I should do such a thing to-morroW 
what would he my fate?'' I cannot promise him the treatment 
that they ga' c, for instance, to Lord Delamere m London. Lord 
Delamcre was received everywhere. His words were listened to 
jf t!)(.y were gospel truth. He had a seat in the House of Lords* 
The Duka ox Devonshire was smilingly swtet on him; so th«^ 
Culoaial Office from top to bottom. There was nothing that Lord 
DeloTnere could not do. And yet it was Lord Delamere who. a"' 
Ex. cu live Councillor in Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to 
Mcqesty, had promised to administer and . to do nothing to 
disturb the peace of the public and so forth, and whose duty 
to preserve the public peace— it was Lord Delamere who bad 
pre; lucd at countless intciings where the white people 
tened to lebeJ. He had himself presided and 
disorderly proceedings. He was a man who, 
hod pr-Vuiled, should have been treated ‘a 
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think of duin^, baiQg wbat you are. Sac a your licaL ^ ims, 

y vviibia the law, witbin ctie luniu reco^ni^ji as aUo.^ablc >;: 

who arc otruggling to regain lost liberties, who are stru • -’.la! o 
, i^cbrain the slow fulfilment of pledges of long-staudiag and • :V :oWair 
import, there is plenty which we. non-officials, may do. lere v\ 
plenty for us to be doing night and day, and it wid be ni> pr-ju ] 
privilege, when I have left yonr kind and hospitable neighbour xocd. 
tc take my humble place amongst those who fight thi:^ . nd 

cou'jtltutional battle. 


Indians Overseas and Indian States, 

May be, I have done wrong to pour into the contouiv/’ aud 
placid ears of the ci izens of tne mo Icl S'.ace of India the tnoc-n’ov/^ 
and wailings of my i-ngulRhed spirit, but I think the u«*s. ci 
Indians overseas afiects Native States as well as Bri'i.di i Mi. 
ll'!oreover, I look forward lo a time not far d stau: when Jiy*. In • 
tion between British India and Indian India will be one of'cuu 
:md not of substance. 1 look forward to a time not lar distant 
%^hcn you will consider yourselves in daily life and not mci i/ 
theory, as citizens of a large, beautiful and lovable India f»U'* ur»t 
merely as citizens of Mysore, if to me and to those of my ai^c Li.d* 
inriia is but a vision, there are about me young people ho i. i'J 
raise glad and joyful eyes on that dream as the realised jp^cvaY : 
of daily life, and I believe you will forgive me if, foi .a. momei.t I 
have asked you in anticipation of some years yet to share witiv nc- 
some of the troubled thoughts with which the British Indian i.uv:.: -' 
are now oppressed. 
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SIXTH SESSION OF 

The National Liberal Federation 

POONA—28TH DECEMBER 192S 

fftllowinet is the welcome ad^ress delivered by Dewan 
Bahadur K. B, Gadbo'e at the National Liberal Federation 
held at Poona on the 26 th. Dec. 


Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Sixth AU-Indla 
National Liberal Federation, it is my privileofe to-day to offer you a 
hearty welcome to Poona. I may tell you that I am only a substi¬ 
tute or badli chairman, and as such I am not likely to be a very 
successful functionary. Sir Hormusji Wadya, the President of the 
Deccan Sabha, was the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
according to the orioflnal oros^ramme, but he resioraed on account of 
his ill health and T have been asked to supply his place, rather late 
in the day. Under these circumstances, you will have to judge of 
my performance with some leniency. 

The city to which I welcome you has a long record of political 
thonaht and activity behmd it. The founder of the Great Maratha 
Empire was bon in one of the hill-forts of the Poona District, and 
Was edncatei in this city in his early years. It wa> in this Poona 
District that he commenced the formation of the Maratha Em Dire 
bv acquTing territory and hill-forts from the Mahomeian Ruling 
powerq of the day. After the. Maratha power was established under 
Shiviii it became a large Maratha confederacy in the time of his 
grand-son f>hahu and his Minister Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath. 

The Peshwoi head-quarters were in Poona, and it was from this 
city that the Maratha Umpire was governed for upwards of seventy 
years. After the fall of the Maratha Empire also, Poona has 
^uHnned to b- an 'mnortant place as it has been the capital of the 
Bombay Presidency during the greater portion of the year from the 
commencement of British Rule in western India. 


Some of our most eminent public men such as the late TusftP 
Ranade. G. K. Gokbale and B. G. Tilak were bred up and worke 
in this cHy. It was here that one of the most successful politics 
organizations of its dav, namely, the Sarvaianik Sabha was starte 
bv Tn^fice Ranade in the sevenfes of the last century. This was a 
organization that commanded great prestige and influence in i1 
flay, controlled as it was bv public men like Ranade and Gokbal 
The late Mr. Gokhale started here in 1905 the Servauts of indi 
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tyhich consists of public workers of the tvp* of the 
Mr. Sastri and Mr. G. K. Deodhar. It is to a city 
thiSQ antecedents that I offer you a welcome this af'ernoon. 


Our Losses. 

Since the last meeting of the Liberal Federation, we, on this side 
of India, have had to mourn the sad death of Sir Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar Kt. who was one of onr foremost oubHc men working 
in Political, Educational and Social fields'in this Presidency in the 
Liberal ranks. He gave invaluable assistance and lead in all fieMs 
of his activity. At the time of his sad demise he was the President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council where his work was marked by 
conspicuous zeal and ability. Sir Narayan s loss has been found to 
be extremely difiScult to replace. Another death which we have to 
mourn on this side ic that of the late Mr. V. R. Guote. He was a 
rising public man and actually di«*d in harness while doinor public 
work in the Bombay Legislative Council where he was attacked by 
paralysis a few hours before his death. 

History and Policy of the Liberal Party. 


( 


i 


Before proceeding with my further remarks, I should like to ' 
place before you two extracts from the Liberal Party manif^-sto 
Issued in August last. The first of these extracts gives a history of 
the formation of our Federation and runs as follows: — 

<‘Tbe Liberal Party of India is as old an the davB of Rala Pam Mohan Poy ’ 
and Ite greatest member was Dadabbsi Naoraji. It is the party that is faithful 
to the traditions and nrineiplea, policies and methods, and is stpadily and con- 
Bistently carrying on the work of the Indian National nongrpss that was f^nnd- i 
ed by Hume, served devotedly by Wedderburn, and rehabilitatod after 1907 by 
Mehta and dokbale among others. It exists to the idoal held forth by 

Badabhai Naoroji at the great OoncrTepa of 1906. of Swarai for India within the 
British Commonwealth. It seoks to aohiove bv oonstitnt’onal act’on, Self’ 
Government and Dominion Btatns for India as parly as possible. It 'fl to the 
eonatitntional offorts of the Indian National Congress that India owes the 
Reforms of 1892, 1909 and 1919. In connection with the last and most libera! 
of the three Acts, those robust-hearted Congressmen who had not lost faith 
or given up patience were obliged in the Public interest to separate themselves 
trom the old organization wh®n it passed under a new control and ceased 
to be what it had been. They then founded the Nationq] Lib ^ral F'^deratioU 
of India with the doable object of ensuring the effpctnation of the MontaP^’' 
Chelmsford Scheme ip as liberal a form as possible and of 'sustaining the old 
Congtesa movement,^’ 

The second extract relates to the principal objects for which tb^' I 
Liberal party is working and will work in future. These are glveiJ 
as follows : — 

1 The same status for India in her dealings with other memberg of 
British Coro iron wealth as is accorded to the self-governing Dominions ; 

2 The approximation, as far as may be. of thr relations h*>twppn the 
tary of for India and the Government of India to the relations that BubPi** 
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!n the tStcrelary of Slate for the ColonioB and the GovermnentB 
^lons, an.i the abolition of il e Conncil oi the Secretary of Stale lor Inc^ 

^3. A reform ot the conetitution and innetions of the Government of India 
BO as to make it ledponeible to the Legiblative ABBembly in all matteiB tave 
foreign, political and military afiaire, and including tiecal policy ; 


4, The abolition of Executive Councile in the provinces and the convetsion 
of the whole ut the Provincial Governments into miuietrieB responsible to the 
Legislature; 


5. The extinction of the provincial contributions to the Central Govern¬ 
ment ; 

6. A radical reform of military policy Buch that Indians may get into their 
proper place m all branches ot thedetensive organization of the country, and a 
Bubstaniial reduction of military expenditure ; 

7. A rapid Indianization of the Civil Services and their control by the 

Government of India instead of by the Secretary of State, aa an integral and 
indiapentable part ot the policy of responsible government ot India ; ° 

8. The widest possible diffusion of education and a reform of the system so 
as to bring it into greater harmony with Indian conditions and requirements ; 

9. The adoption of measures for the up-lift of all backward classes, and 
Bpeoially the provision of extended educational laoilities for their boys and 
girls; 


10. Legislation to bring land revenue policy under the control of the Legis¬ 
lature for me better protection of the legitimate interests of land‘holderB, and 
tor the amelioration of the condition of tenants; 

11. The improvement ot agriculture and the development of the CQ*opeia« 

tive movement; 

12. The development of Indian industries ; 

13. Social legislation, and the welfare of labourers j 

H. The complete separation of Judicial and Executive functions as well aa 

Cervices; 

16. The eradication ol the drink evil. The Indian Liberal Party will 
strive by vigotoua and euetained constitutional m-rbods to eeoure the above 
objects as eariy as possible. »oovo 

I think the above extracts will be interesting to you as thev 
give m a compact form the reasons why a separate Liberal Vartv 
was formed and what that party propos4 doin^ ' ^ 

Work OF THE Councils. 

Since the last rneeting of our Federation at Hagpur. the Lens- 
lative Assemb y and Frovincial Councils formed in 1920 have celted 

to exist and electioids for the next triennial Assembly and CounS 
have taken place Ihework of the Liberals in the old Assembly 
and Councils has been pronounced to be good and satisfactory The 
members 01 the Liberal party inside the several Governmerxts and 
legislature have laboured unceasingly for the removal of wtoncs 
ard the redress ol grievances as well as for the development of 
feenefiQisl leivjws aod h@ive proved the jitnesi oi Indiani iur 
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iercise of the rights of seif-governraent. Their achieve! 
lot been more marked and striking, on account of the pe*z^vao 
^ fxceptional financial stringency through which India has been 
glassing during the last three years, and also on account of the spirit 
of non-co-operation which was exhibited in some of the legislatures. 
Most of our Liberal ministers have worked with conspicuous zeal and 
singleness of purpose and have proved undoubted success. 


Need For Vigorous Party Organisation and Propaganda. 


The tale is, however, woeful, with reference to our new legis¬ 
latures. Our foremost men like bir Linshaw Wacha, the Right 
Honourable Mr. Sastri and others have been telling us repeatedly 
that we rnust have party organizations and regular propaganda 
work carried on not only in cities and large population centres but 
even in the remote country-side for educating our masters, the 
electors. Ihe elector must learn to distinguish between his true 
friend and his impostor friend. The Liberal party has failed 
hitherto in doing the propaganda work and in forming the required 
organizations and the consequence has been that the party has been 
swept away in the recent elections, 'this is what Mr Chunilal 
Gandhi predicted in his Presidential address in the Karad Provin¬ 
cial Liberal Conference of May 1923. This is what Mr. Gandhi 
said: — 

“If that (i.e. formiog Liberal organizationB) id not done betimes, there is & 
V'lry imminent oaLger ot the party being bwept away at the coming olectiousi 
at which, 80 lar as I am able to read me sigus of the times, a large numliei of 
our friends of the N. 0. 0. movement will try to enter the Councils for the 
purpose of either getting a redress of the Punjab and the Khilalat gfievanceB 
through the CounciL or lading that, wrecking tne same.’’ 

What Mr. Gandhi predicted has come to pass and prominent' 
Liberals, like Sir Surendianath Banerjca, Mr. Chintamani, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Dr. Paranjpye and Air. Kamat on our side hav® 
lost their seats. Ihe Council-entry section of the Congress calling 
themselves Swarajists put up a large number of candidates both lor 
the Central Legislature and lor the Provincial Councils and they 
have secured seats in considerable numbers deieating Liberal can¬ 
didates in many cases. The numbers ol declared Swarajists (Das 
paity) politicians that have got into the Pru\ ncial Councils are 
in Aladras, 23 in Bombay, 45 in Bengal, 43 in rhe United Piovinces, 
9 in the Punjab and 42 in the Central Provinces. ‘ Ihefiguiesfor 
Biliar and Urissa and Assam are not available. In the Cent: ' Pro¬ 
vinces, the Swarajists have a Clear majority and rule the CounciU 
which consists ot 70 members altogether, if they work on right lineS' 
Ali these su'wCesses of the Swarajists are due to the network 0- 
organizations that they have all over the country*side in the shape 
Dlsirict and ialuka Committees and the large followings they have 
created, The Non-co-operation and Congress organizations have 
besn mainly helpful in procuring seats for our Swarajist frienda. 
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Whax will Dashes do ? 


^ remains to be seen what the Swarajists are going to do after 
,ering into the Councils and the Assembly. They are appaiently not 
going to accept the responsibility ot Government, judging by what 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Swarajist leader, has done m Bengal. The Gov¬ 
ernment ol Bengal is stated to haveofiered ministerships to Mr. C. 

fcVin?rtl r""”! *ias declined to 

accept the oiler. Apparently, therefore, the Swaraj party will be in 

the oji^suion Then- declared policy so lar is to mLd^or end the 
Councils. It they mend the Councils, they will continue the work 
of the Liberal party aud will practically be Liberals themselves 
If they attempt to end the Councils ana wreck them, they will do 
an incalculable harm to the country. The policy of the Swarai 
party in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils is goine To bl 
setUed on the 29th inst. and early next month, 0 & dc 




As regards the Liberal party, we must take a lesson from what 
has taken place, aud must form proper organizations and educate 
the electors by steady propaganda work. Whatever our lapses in 
the past, 1 trust that in this session of our Federation, we shall take 
some definite steps for the organisation of the party and the syste¬ 
matic education of the electorate. Unless this is done, the chances 
ot Liberals getting in large numbers into the legislatures in the future 
will be veiy meagre. Tne Right Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
has obervcd in his Nagpur Presidential Address of 27th December 
1922, that the ordmary elector being illiterate, ignorant and desirous 
to be let alone is liable to be gulled by the demagogue and nursuart. 
ed to vote for the person who makes the most intemperate LeeSi 
and the most extravagant promises. This is quite Hue of ?he md?- 
. nary Indian elector. He must be properly educated and must learn 
to appreciate the value of his vote and the merits of ^ ^ 
candidates who ask for the same He must knnl ^ 
ir.end and who are empty talkers who will achRve nothfng.'^ 

Having made the above general remarks with , r 
Liberal party and its present position 1 carefuliTlT *0 the 

1 Should review in my speech in detah thi^ considered whether 
which have been before the public during questions 

in Indian Leg.slatures-qi: isTonsTrthe PnUH f‘ and 

mic fields, f have come\o th^ondu^lo?^^^^^^ 
lor me to do so as Chairman of the ReceoHnTr be proper 

in my position have done this in the paft butT^^n '®T’ 

b. „p„ .0 oPieciop anTiVm'uu'rrwr 


(-edurc to 


cnoose a Preddent every year ' to mddTi . f 1 We 

Fedeiation and he is always a gencLan i^ the 1 onfSks^'of on? 
politicians and public men. i think it nmuir our 

address should be iorestalled by another lengthy SDMch*^fTnm°Th^ 

Chai.maa oi the Keceptiou Co'Lmittee pSfy S ovS Z 
same gto««d m the Presideut has to QovetiuhisiSdiee^. Thills 
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ting the sand under the President's feet. 1 will, th^ 

__ trom maliing any lengthy remarks on the questions 
and will content myself by simply briefly referring to some of 



them. 


TREAXMENt OF INDIANS OVERSEAS: 


First is the treatment of Indians in Kenya and in the Colonies 
and Dominions of the British Empire. Wo have a President for 
this session who has complete first-hand information on this subject 
and who has just returned from a conference where this question 
was fully discussed. He has found a promising avenue for the solution 
of this important question, and we will soon Have in his address his 
considered and mature views on this subject. 


The Certification of the Salt-Tax. 

The next item is the certification of the increase of Salt Tax by 
the Govcrnor-General in March last, in face of the repeated oppo* 
sition of the Legislative Assembly, Lord Reading has defended 
this action of his, in his speech at the European Association dinner 
at Calcutta on the 15th December 1923. Whether the certification was 
justified or not is another question, but it had the cficct of putting 
the Liberal candidates at a considerable disadvantage in the recent 
elections. Several intelligent electors pointed to his certification 
and stated that the Councils and the Legislative Assembly were 
useless bodies when their decisions, as in the case of the Salt TaX; 
were flouted by Governors and Governor-General. 

The Khilafat. 

'Next comes the Khilafat question. A republic has been 
established at iAngora and the Khalifa has been deprive^! of aU 
temporal powers. Are the Mahomedans in India satisfied with this 
arrangement ? Apparently they are, as we have had no agitation 
on iht? subject of late amongst our Mahomedan ^^iends. 

Royal Commission on Superior Services. 

The last item to which 1 will refer is the Royal Commission on 
Superior Services m India, which is at present holding its sittings in 
India. I have followed the proceedings of this Commission with 
considerable interest, as 1 hold some views on this subject formed 
during my membership of tJhe Bombay Legislative Council of oyoc 
ten years. Speaking geij«’rally, 1 hold opinions on this subject 
which are similar to tho o held by Dr. R. F. Paranjpye. i hold 
that the preseut Imperil.! and all-india services '•hould be con¬ 
stituted on a Provincial basis as soon as possible, except in the case 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Bolice Service. Th« 
clement of Europeans in the latter two Services should be steadily 
decieascd until it reaches the minimum compatible wxth the 
maintenance of law and and order throughout India* The foreign 
iQ Indian Ch'U Sorvipe should ba raduced 
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renj?tb of the service in the next ten years* In the cas^ 

_ice Service, the Indian element should be steadily Increased 

untif the European element is reduced to half the total 3trenG:th in 
the next iSfteea years. All other services should be provincial and 
under the control of local Governments and legislatures. They 
should be manned bv Indians almost entirely, the few foreigners 
that may be needed being engaged on 5 years’or lo years'con¬ 
tract on special terms. The pays of all ranks should be fixed on 
an Indian basi*’, Europeans being allowed so per cent additional 
oversr.is pav. The Provincial Services should be divided into two 
grades lowe^ and upper, the pays of lower grades ranging from 
Rs: 250 to Rs. 7-0 and the pays of upper grades from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 1.200, the Commissioners and other divisional oj 05 cers getting 
special allowances ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 per month. 

The recruitment should be by open competition to the extent of 
per cent, the remaining 25 per cent, being kept available for 
s-lection from lower services. I would have our suoerior services 
organized on the avove lines. The alMndia Services should be 
controlled by the Government- of India and all other services by the 
Provincial Governments and legislatures. The control of the 
Secretary of State should be altogether abolished. 

Conclusion. 


Before concluding my remarks, I want to draw attention to one 
other point and that is the great necessity, that exists at present, of 
unification of several castes, creeds and religions that prevail m 
India --oecially as regards political work in Qiuncils and elsewhere; 
The diflerences between Hindus and Mahoraedans must yanish, so 
roust the difierences and misunderstandings between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, and Linpayats and Hindus. These class differences 
are cloveing the wheels of progress iu our legislatures and adminis¬ 
tration^ The sooner they go. the better. As remarked by my 
friend Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara, we must all abandon the doc¬ 
trine of hate and exclusiveness and cultivate the spirit of love and 
broad-mindedness. We, Liberals, must try our utmost to secure this 


enr]. 

I have now done, and conclude by according once more a 
hearty welcome to you all. 

Yon will now proceed to the election of your President. 



miST/iy 



The Presidential Address 

By Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru 

The fo!Iow*ngf IS the text of the Presidential Address deli¬ 
vered by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the National Liberal 
Federation held at Poona on the 26 December 1923. 

Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Mv first duty is to tender to you all my sincerest thanks for 
the jsjreat honour you have done me in inv’tiag me to nreside over 
your deliberations this year. When about two month ago I 
receiv<“d in London cablegrams from Sir Hormusi’i Wadva and Mr. 
Ambekar offering me the presidentship of the Liberal Federation, 
I was not free from considerable doubts as whether I should 
accept the offer. But, after carefully thinking over it, I came to 
the conclusion that if the party to which I have the honour to 
belong had decided to call upon me to place mv services at its 
disposal this year, I should be wanting in my diitv if I failed to 
respond to that invitation. Much as I aporeciate the honour which 
yon have conferred on me and much as I wish that your choice had 
fallen on some worthier person. I feel, however, that without vour 
support and co-operation it would be imnnssible for anv person’ in 
mv position to achieve anv success in what aooears to me to be a 
crisis in the history of the Liberal party. I have no doubt that 1 
shall receive vour support in a p^enerous measure and I feel that 
the very fact that this conference has b'^en called this vear, in this 
great and histortic city, full of political memories of ancient davs— 
a city which in our own generation has been the scene of activities 
of some of the most outstanding figures of modern India—should 
inspire ns with some high and useful purpose. 

Gentlemen, I have iust spoken of the crisis in the affairs of 
the Liberal party and it wid be mv atfempt to deal with it fa’rlv 
and frankly and to invite you to face the situation in the same 
spirit. I do not propose to address you on too many ^ub]ects. I 
would much rather concentrate vour attention and mine upon some 
of those probVms which seem to me to be the most pressing. Of 
these, one affects our party, an^g|^t T propose lo deal with at a 

later stage. Meanwhile, with your permission, I shall at once deal 

with two or t^ree problems on which I have no doubt you would 
like to hear me. 

The Imperial Conference, 

It was only on the 30th of the last month that T returned frotn 
England, after an absence of over five months. During a part of 
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/rind I bad to work at this Imperial Conference. 



'Oil all have read the proceeding's of that Conference, relax —^ 
question of Indians overseas and I therefore do not propose 
to trouble you with much of what has appeared in the press I' 
desire simply to exp’ain the position as it strikes rne, and while 
I shall no doubt express my own opinions, I shall leaye it to you 
to form your own judgment. 

Kenya. 

The position, which arose when the Kenya decisions were given 

His Majesty’s Government in JulyJast.jvas to my rnind a most 


by 


esrv s oovciuuicM j ' \- - -;- 

critical one.' Important negotiations had been pending for some 
time past between the representatives of the Indians in Kenya aud 
the white .settlers there and the Colonial Office. For our part we 
had the paHsfaction that our case was being put by a deputation 
which w^s led bv one of onr most distinguished countrymen, whose 
1 1 j onWeet is only surpassed by his enthusiasm for 

knowledge of Sastri. 

the cause. I. f "that Mr. Sastri was deeply 

When I reached L _ . pin-sdened my heart to know that 

immerced in this question and t g^a 

• all that larged iith electricity. At last 

atmosphere w..ich seemed to be charg the famous debate in 

the White Paper was issued w Those decisions were 

Parliament, part of which I , ^^^and here with feelings of 

received by our ---nntrvmen in En^and^ 

indignation and 'I’smav and I am afrai n to w-.-.ken the 

during the last three or four years has Majesty’s Government 

fa th of our countrymen i" on the one hand, it is 

than these unfortunate deasions. W i • j. interfere with the 

.said that His Majesty s jnions and that no self¬ 
internal autonomy of s;‘'f;S®verning do ^ 

j?overnin? dominion will for a moment t pomolete 

on the part of His Majesty’s "iSngTFran! 

freedom of the dominions to pass their ow hand it is felt 

chise-parliament.ary and municipal-on S,‘VoVnd 

that the same arpnment, assuming it to be vali J^cn]cinv ^ Kenva 
cannot in the slightest degree apply to a Cr w surprise 

was and is still a Crown Colony ; but it came ^ a. ^re not im- 
when a die-hard politician with whom we en!it:>hten 

familiar, presuming perhaps upon my Ld that though 

me bv saving that Kenva was not a element of re.bpoii- 

it had not a responsible Government it had 

sibility. Tt was a dangerous responsible Government 

India might claim that though it rirovinces at least. It was 

it has a'fneasure of rcsponsibihtv in ^ such as these wero 

quite apparent to mv mind matter was that His 

absolutely untenable and the f6r thenu 

Maio.^^tv's Govf^rnment found the whi e . private 

It ^3 urged by some of the statesmen, whom I saw m my p 
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that the Kenya decision had certainly improvec 
Tn of Indians in Kenya in certain respects. To put it ait;y_ 
^ Jst, it seemed to me to be a debatable point. Those ainong my 
countrymen who knew better the position of Indians, unhesitatingly 
maintained, that so far from their position having been improved, 
it had been seriously prejudiced in so far as the rninority of the 
white settlers was placed in a position of pohUcal predominance 

and definitely acquired the right of exclusive ownership in the 

Highlands. Indeed, that was not the view of only the Indians. 
Even the Government of India did not at all feel hapj^ over the 
decisions given by His Majesty’s Governmerit, and H's Excellency 
the Viceroy felt himself called upon to say m a speech which he 
delivered to the Legislative Assembly that “ th^ news of the 
decision regarding Kenya came to me and my Government no les 
than to you, as a great and severe disappointment; for India had 
made the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty s 
Government has stated, this decision conflicts on material points 
with the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before 
the Cabinet, by the Secretary of State for India . This was the 
state of things in which 1 found myself placed in London towards 
the end of July last. 


The Difficulty cf the Position. 


I am aware that it was felt in certain quarters, and by certmn 
of my esteemed friends also, that I should immediately sev y 
connection with the Imperial Conference. I carefully 
position but I was clear in my mind, that so far from withdraw g 
irom the Conference, it was my duty to fight for the ° ^ 

Indians' rights in the Dominions and the Crown Colonies ana iT 
either to get the Kenya decisions ®r ? to 

the way for their reconsideration. This is the task that I •« 
myself. I put myself immediately in touch with some of my pol - 
tical friends in India and 1 also communicated my views o 
Excellency the Viceroy, who had deputed me on that mission. The 
more I thought about it the more strongly I felt that I should no 
give up the Conference, without at least making a struggle for 
vinclicationof our rights. The friends whnm I consulted were dis¬ 
tinctly of the opinion that I must stay and fight for our 
I also received much support and encouragement from His ' 

lencythe Viceroy. The difficulty which then confronted me ^ 
that I found that India did not figure in the agenda of 
Conference, excepting in regard to a small question 
mandated territories. I owe it to the support, wb'ch I 
from Lord Peel after I had explained to him my position, that ti 
Majesty’s Government agreed to give India a dav m the on 
I then interviewed the Dominion Prime Ministers, I 
them my scheme and I must say to the credit of all ^’'cepimg 
(ou 32 General Smuts, that they generally agreed to supp 
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/ must state that from the beginning to the end, I took 
^ /on the resolutions of igei, which we owe in no small measure 
le efforts of Mr. Sastri, and I cannot allow the criticism in certain 
papers to go unchallenged, that I departed in any degree cither 
from the letter or the spirit ot those resolutions. 


General Smuts’ Attitude. 

With General Smuts, my experience was however different. As 
I have said more than once, he was adamant. General Smuts has 
claimed that he showed me every courtesy. I have never denied it 
On the contrary, i frankly admitted it in the speech which I* 
delivered at the Lady Emily Lu^ye./s residence, and 1 cannot 
imagine that General Smuts could have overlooked that portion of 
my speech. But if General Smuts at all expected that social 
courtesies on his part could in any measure or degree make amends 
for his attitude towards the Indian problem and that they could 
justify me in overlooking his attitude towards the political issue 
which was raised, he was sadly mistaken. I had not gone to ask 
for his sympathy with out aspirations towards self-government, l 
would much rather that we fought for battle for self-government 
single-handed than that we should seek his support or the support of 
any outsider in regard to those aspirations. 1 put before him a 
definite issue and he rejected it. Not only did he reject it, but 
he suggested, though he did not move, counter-proposals which to 
my mind were wholly subversive of the principle of citizenship, 
within the ambit of the same Empire and which, if accepted, must 
necessarily establish a higher and a lower grade of citizenship. Not 
only did he reject those proposals, but he also openly attacked the 
Indian Government in a manner in which, by his own standard, he 
should not have undertaken upon himself to criticise another Gov¬ 
ernment which is a part of the same Empire. Foi , let me remind you 
of what he said : '• I must say quite frankly," said General Smuts 
" that 1 have been very much perturbed over the attitude adopted 
by the Indian Government in this matter. They pressed the case 
against Kenya in a way, which seemed to me to exceed the limits 
of prudence and wisdom, and when the settlement was ultimatelv 
made, language was used m regard to it, which 1 think would 
ceitamly not help the cause of loyalty either in India or 
anywhere else in the Empire. The whole incident, as i said 
has had a very bad effect in South Africa.” Now, if after this 
language and his whole attitude and after saying that franchise 
for coloured races m South Africa was '• a question of impossibility,” 
he expected me to treat him as the best friend of India, then he 
indulged in a vain hope. Frankly, gentlemen, 1 do not care whether 
he charges me with a breach of international etiquette or anything 
similar to it; i feel that the South African Government, oi which 
he is the head, has adopted towards our countrymen, settled in th.ifc 
part of the ^mpue, ao att tude which to use bis 9Whlangu. go, 
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ot help the cause of loyalty either in India or anywhere 
the Empire. 




I shall now briefly refer to my experience of the Colonial Office- 
With the Colonial Office 1 had no little difficulty, but it must be 
said to the credit of the Duke of Devonshire that while he saw no 
prospect of the Kenya decisions being modified, he at last agreed ^ 
to extend the scope of my scheme to Kenya. 


The Scheme of Committees 

1 shall now briefly explain to you, if 1 may, what my scheme 
w'as. That is contained in my speech and also in the speech 
delivered at the Conference by tlic Prime Minister and, lest it might 
be misunderstood, I would "quote the formula as contained in the 
latter in extenso :— 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government, cordially accepted the proposal of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, that there should be full consultation and discus¬ 
sion, between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and a committee 
appointed by the Government of India, upon all questions affecting 
Britisli Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Protectorates and 
Mandated territories. At the same time, tlie Duke was careful to 
explain that before decisions were taken, as a result of discussion 
with the committee, consultations with the local Colonial Govern¬ 
ments concerned, and in some cases local enquiry, would bo 
necessary. 

Further, while welcoming the proposal, the Duke of Devonshire 
reminded the Conference, that His Majesty's Government had 
recently come to certain decisions as to Kenya, which represented, 
in their considered view the very best that could be done in all Bie 
circumstances. Wliile he saw no prospect of tliese decisions being 
modified, he would give careful attention to such representations 
as the committee appointed by the Government of India might 
desire to make to him. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while taking note of the above state¬ 
ment of the Duke, desired to make plain that the recent Kenya 
decisions could not be accepted as final by the people of India." 

I shall now ask you to analyse and examine the proffisions 
of the formula, which I have just quoted. While no doubt it is 
true that the Kenya decisions have not been reversed— and 
frankly speaking I did not expect that a decision given by His 
Majesty's Govemiuent in July last could be reversed by the 
Imperial Conference in October—! personally think that our 
position is distiiicly stronger to-day and the prospect is more 
hopeful. I do not v/ish to put the case higher than this, nor do l 
wish to overlook the fact, that the real struggle will commence now. 
After the Kenya decisions it was generally understood, that the 
principle of equality embodied in the resolutions^of 19^1 been 
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^ed, if not directly, at least by implication, and in important! 
k there was not a little nervousness as to what the Conferen^ 

. do If any one was rash enough to raise the Indian question. 
Ihc result however shows that at the Conference of 1923 we have 
secured a most valuable endorsement of the resolutions of 1021 
Ne.-ct, we have re-opened the Kenya door and there is reason now to 
hope that justiccjnay m the end prevail. The Conference has now 
definitely provided ascheme for machinery which, if rightly employed, 
will go far in the future to secure the proper investi|ation and ih; 
due remedy of the grievances under which Indians llbour, whether 
in tlie Colonies or in the Dominions. Apart from our haviAe gained 
an unequivocal expression of good-will towards our aspirations from 

the other members of the British Commonwealth—excluding’South 
Africa—a very important constitutional advance has been 4cured 
namely, the right of the Government of India to negotiate wW the 
Colonial Office through men appointed by itself. Lastly we h^e 
again succeeded in isolating South Africa. 1 shall wfith your permis 
Sion here explain a little more fully the object of this scheme for the 
appointment of committees. 

The Scheme Explained 

According to my scheme, the committee or committees must be 
appointed by the- Government of India and not by the Secretary of 
State and will deal directly with the Colonial Office, in regard to all 
questions affecting British Indians in British Colonies, Protectorates 
and Mandated territories. If necessary, tiie committee or committees 
to be appointed wall have to go, when concerned with questic»ri<? 
relating Indians in tiie Dominions, to Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, tlic Prime Ministers of which countries expressed their 
willingness to abide by the resolutions of 1921, and to give effort- 
theii provisions with tlie help and support of their . 

Mr. Macken2ie King and Mr Massey Sed to 7 r?riv ^ 
mittees and Mr. Bruce thought that hi could give effeef 
provisions of tliose resolutions without the help of «i,rV. , tae 

To use his o,v„ .oris. Aostnilian pScopiricn i 

“In view of the position which exists in Australia and +i,„ 
sideration which^has been given to the question, there is no necessity 
lor a committee further to discuss the matter such a-o has K n 
suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. While 1 appreciate the spirit 
m which it IS put forward, I do not tiiink in the special circumstances 
of Australia there is any necessity for such action. On my return to 
Australia 1 will consult with my colleagues as to what action "can be 
taken.” 
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reply to this I stated as follows :— 

We do not want to send a committee to create any agitation'll! 
country (tiiat is, Mr. Bruce's)—or for tlie matter of that, any 
agitation in any country, and I can absolutely feel sure that, that is 
not what is at the back of my mind ; but if it is necessary for us to 
explain our position to you and to help you in the problem, for 
Heaven's sake do not refuse to accept a committee like that. We 
want simply to help you, and if without receiving a committee from 
my Government and my country, you can solve the problem, so much 
the better for you, so much the better for us, and so much tlie more 
creditable to you and to your Government." 


British Columbia. 

Since I left England, 1 have learnt that tlie Parliament of 
British Columbia has expressed its unwillingness to make any con¬ 
cession in favour of Indians in regard to franchise. Well, i aui 
neither surprised nor disappointed. At the time when the discussion 
took place 1 fuUy knew that it would not be without much difficulty 
that our committee would be able to create an impression on those 
in authority in British Columbia. But I have no doubt, that if the 
committee goes to Canada at an early date, it should be able to come 
to some settlement, notwithstanding the fact that the attitude of 
British Columbia is at preseeiit, as it has been for some time past, 
one of obduracy. Bnt in this connection I shall quote from 
Mr. Mackenzie King's speech : 

“ It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act will come up 
for revision at the approaching session of Parhament.., I told 
Mr. Sastri it was hardly probable it would come up last session, but 
that 1 thought it w^ould come up next session, if the course we 
anticipate is followed, the Franchise Act will be referred to a 
Committee of tlie House and that Committee will be in a position to 
hear any representations that may be made to it." 

Further on he stated: “ If it were their (i.e., the Indian 
delegates') desire to have the delegation given an opportunity of 
meeting the Parliamentary committee to which the matter will 
be referred for consideration, I should be glad to see if the time of 
their visit so permitted, that they were given a chance to meet the 
members of that committee and to confer with them at Ottawa. It 
other words, we would be only too haiipy, to give any group which 
may come from India, any person she may send, the amplest 
opportunities to discuss with our public men all aspects of this 
particular question. I say this having regard to the meting 
of approach Sir Tcj has presented to us here. He has made it clear 
that the committee would come for the purpose of exploring 
avenues and ways and means to reach an ultimate result, h ® 
should recognise that we may have to take time iathismatter. hu 
I would like him to believe that we are 5ince*<? in hoping we 
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I to meet his wishes. In seeking so to do we may 
step by step, but the Canadian people as a Vvhole are, 
. desirous of meeting our fellow British citizens 

from India in every reasonable particular. I have not the slightest 
doubt about that. ^ 

^lackeuzie King is 

concern^, he has pledged himself to give every facility to our 

committee and I think I may say, that his attitude will be one of 
helpfulness It is precisely because British Columbia is obduiat- 
or obs mate that we have got to send a strong committee ana 
Strengthen its hands by our support. 


Crown Colonies and Kenya. 


I shall now pass on to the Crown Colonies and particularlv to 
Kenya. For the administration of the Crown Colonies including 
Kenya, His Majesty’s Government is directly responsible through 
its Colonial Office. During my negotiations, it became quite clear 
that it was impossible for me to get the Duke of Devonshire or His 
Majesty’s Government to go back at once on their decisions. I was 
equally clear, that the Kenya decisions could not be allowed to go 
unchallenged and though they might not be reversed or reconsidered 
in^ October 1923, the situation might change, political conditions 
might be more favourable at no distant time, and what seemed to 
be a hopeless position then, might improve if we persisted in our 
attempt to secure justice and equality for our nationals there. It 
therefore seemed to me that the next best thing that could be done 
was to get an undertaking from the Colonial Secretary, that he 
would extend the scope of the scheme to Kenya also. Accordingly 
the formula which I have quoted above was settled and it is, that 
while the Duke saw no prospect of those decisions being modified, 
he promised t.iat lie would give careful attention to such represent- 
ations as the committee appointed by the Government of India 

i rime Minister I stated in my last speech that to me as an Indian 
It was of course disappointing tha t n. i inaian, 

modifying the Kenya dedsiouT®which rm,iP ’ P’'°spect of 

India. I further statS Tfoll^^v^-. accepted in 

principle of my scheme, and his consent to cri “g>^<?ement wiA the 
such representations as the committee careful attention to 

me with the hope that the door is not barred ^L'd th^at^tr*’ 

Office may be shown the way to an acre 

spealdns candidly, 1 do not think that therJ solution. Now. 

doubt, that ll>e Kenya <lecisions luavc been robbed oAhaSilv 

which was claimed for them in Jnly last and that they must conm 
up tor reconsideration. Meanwhile, since I arrived in India 
1 have learnt that the Kenya legislature has introduced an 
Iramigration Ordinance winch is extremely drastic in its character 
and which, if allowed to become law, will practically stop Indian 
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imfation to Kenya. I have not yet been able to read the t - 

ST this Ordinance and my knowledge of it is confined to the summary 
which has appeared in certain newspapers. Of course we cannot 
accept an Ordinance'of that character, and we must plainly tell the 
Colonial Office that that ordinance, if allowed by them to become 
law will complicate the problem still further. In the sitmtion 
that has arisen, it seems to me that a committee regarding Kenya 
should go at once from India to England, to make representations 

to and enter into discussions with the Colonial Office, without anv 
loss of time. I have strong hopes that the Government of India 
will not allow the grass to grow under their feet and that they will 
expedite the appointment and despatch of such a committee, con¬ 
sisting of strong, tactful and weighty persons at the earliest possible 
date. As I visualise to myself the situation, it seems to me that 
the committee so appointed, should fist tackle the question o , 
immigration and then raise the bigger questions arising out of the j 
Kenva decisions. You will perhaps ask me, what guarantee there | 
is that this committee will succeed in gaining any solid or substan- ^ 
tial results. My answer to such a question would be this. If the ^ 
men you send are strong and reasonable, they should be able to 
achieve something substantial, more particularly because the Gov¬ 
ernment in England appreciate now the depth and strength of the 
feeling on this question. And for aught we know to the contrarv, 
we may have at no distant date a more favourable Government. 
As all experience shows, decisions which were at one time considered 
to be final have had to be reconsidered and although it is true that 
the white settlers in Kenya have got the moral support ana 
sympathy of South Africa , which to my mind is a factor not to ne 
ignored vet it does not seem to me beyond the scope of statesman¬ 
ship to arrive at a settlement which would more effectively sate' 
guard the economic interests of our countrymen in Kenya ana 
remove the sting of racial inferiority. Indeed it seems to me thar 

unless this is done, the tension created by the Kenva decisions mus^ 
continue to exist and India must refuse to accept a position o 
inferiority in the Empire. 

I am aware of the objections that have been raised to fb'S 
scheme, which has been accepted by the Imperial Conference, 
has been said that the committees will be expensive. That they • 
cost some money I have no doubt, but polilical fights in these a ay 
necessarily involve expenditure. I do not know of any 
organisation at present existing in India, can carry on ^ 

propaganda or achieve anv substantial results without pecn 
^ocrifices. At the same time I think the expenditure involvefl sM 
by no means be so heavy, as to justify our rejection of the 
It has next been asked, if the committee fails to achieve any 
what is to be done next? I should not like to anticipate f if, 

in all constitutional fights it seems to me the failure of one s 

only an incentive to another. Frankly speaking, those 
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Hits character should be p>-epared 
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Sns of nus cnaracrer snoxiin be prepared to *tiee’e«t 
-fatives and if they have alternatives of their o\vn 
why have they not hitherto acted on those alternatives and 
what has been there to prevent them from taking inde¬ 
pendent action of thear own ? It is far better that we should 
work stnadilv and patently but with full determination to get the 
wrongs remedied than that we should indulge in threats whieh ave 
do not mean to give effect to or which we know or ought to knliJ 
cannot be given effect to. ^ ^ ™ 

South Africa. 

I shall now pass on to South Africa. The problem is the 
bi" -est there There are about i 6 t,ooo Tu^iians there, who excent 
inc: a few thousands residinsr in Cape Colony, have no ’-nolitical 
franchise. In Natal their municipal franchise is threatenorl jn 
the Transvaal there is no franchise of any kind* In Nntnl they 
cannot acquire town lands in townships and in the Transvaal they 
are prohibited, either as individuals or as companies from acmurin^ 
land. In the Gold area they cannot occupy land. The manner in 
'wdnch traders* licenses are cf ran ted and the law relatincr to them is 
administered, makes their lot still more unbearable Last of all, ^he 
Union Government has under contemplation leerislntion providing 
for the compulsory sesfreofation of Indians in urban areas, by 
iraoosinqr certain restrictions on the ownership and occupation of 
and All these facts I brou£2[ht forward in mv sp<*ech at the 
nowhere thronsrhont his speech did General S^muts 
^ lanQ:e any one of them. Throughout his speech he treated the 
lan question as if it was a question only relatint? to franchise, and 
not think that his Indian fellow subiects 
"and that it was inst the nnpooitc." 
ha VO rnmo +1'^ moment the manner in which he spoke. “ PpooIp whc 
comp thprp?a mpmb Smuts. " people who have 

Sr children havp ^ India, have prospered. 

their children and graScWkiren^to-dav^ educated, and 

grcr.t wealth." One should have thmtghtTlS if t^r 
acquired wealth and received education thLr * * “ 

eyprcise .some sort of politi^l anTmun^eW r I to 

Smuts' position is that he cannot make a^msfinr^'^^K ^xeneral 

maionty Of blacks in the Union, and if there is to L 

suffrage over the Union, the ivhites would irsUmpe^CthTbl 
you cannot make a distinction beDveen Indians ^nd Mrfeo, ® = 

would be impelled by the inevitable logic to go'Ctho ^bog’ T:;,’ 

the result would be that not only would the whites b» o,. ’ ^ 

inNatalbythelndians, but the whites would be swamped C'+he 
"'acks. and the whole position for which we have striven for two 
nunclred years or more, now would be given up, For White South 
16 (a) 
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•ca, it is not a question of disunity but a qucstic)^ 
stence and no Government could for a moment either 
tamper with this position or do anything to meet the 
Indian point of view " This is the unqualified doctrine of white 
supremacy within the British Empire —a doctrine which to my m nd , 
cannot be accepted by those who owe all^*giance to a common 
sovereign. In the first place, General Smuts conveniently forgets that 
the whites in the Africa are as much foreigners as the Indians. ^ In 
the next place the Indians there, who according to his own admission, 
have been educated and have acquired wealth, cannot justly be 
grouped together wi^h the blacks until the latter have reached the 
same s age of civilisation. In the third place, even assuming that 
the predominantly large number of Indians is a standing menace to 
the safety of the whites, that may be an argument for regulating the 
law of franchise, but it can never be an argument for the permanent 
and wholesale disenfranchisement of the Indians, and in any case 
there can be no justification for those economic restraints which have 
been put upon Indians and which, apart from imposing indignity on 
them and on India, strike at the very root of their prosperity as well 
as freedom. What I was most anxious about was that General 
Smuts should join hands with the Government of India in exploring 
avenues for the solution of this difficult problem. I knew that he 
had dissented from the resolutions of iQ2i and I had little or no hope 
that I could persuade him to agree to those resolutions now. But he 
would give nothing, consent to nothing, and hold out no hopes. On 
the contrary, as I have shown above, he showed his concern not only 
in the whites of South Africa but also in those of Kenya, and attacked 
the Government oi India for their attitude towards the Kenya deci¬ 
sions. He also refused to agree to the appointment of a diplomatic 
agent to be sent by the Gqvemment of India to look after the Indian 
interests there and to det as an intermediary between it and the 
South African Government and to keep the Government of India well 
informed of. the facts relating to Indians there. I am satisfied that 
from General Smuts and liis Government we need not expect the 


smallest pessible response to our demands, and I believe that if l]e 
]>ersists in the course which he has a,dopted, the problem of Indians iti 
South Africa will at no distant date become such a grave problem, 
that it will be a source of the greatest weakness to the very idea oi 

imperial unity, of which he professes to be nn ardent exponent and 

apostle. It is bound to lead to a cleavage among the subjects of out 
common Sovereign on racial lines, and however much w'e mav regre 
it must be*recognised that when that stage is reached it will be ^ 
mostdisturbing factor in imperial unity, which will have to be reck one 
with seriously by those who are unwilling at the present inornen 
to recognise its evil potentialities. Here let me strongly repudiate 
one of the propositions urged by General Smuts, viz. *'^\'emus 
not derive from the one British citizenship, rights of franchii^^* 
that would be a profound mistake,” I regret that even the 
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Devonshire fell a prey to this confusion when he sought 

imperial nationality and “ local citizen- 
If however imperial citizenship is not a mere shadow but 
consist of something substantial, then 1 cannot sec how it is possible 
to divide that citizenship into two grades, a higher and a lower 
• \ou may raise your franchise as high as you like, but I do maintain,' 
and maintain very strongly, that notwithstanding any measure of 
internal autonomy that you may possess, you cannot bar out any 
section of HisMaje-stys subjects, merely on racial grounds The 
question, therfoie, arises as to what is to be done with rceard fo 
South Africa. General Smuts will not have a diplomatic agent from 
the Government of India, he will not have a committee toinvesti- 
gate the facts and explore the avenues for a solution, he ^vill not 
remove the economic restraints imposed on our countrymen and I 
fear, he wUl persist in his polic}" of segregation. If we had a fairly 
substantial population of white South Africans living or carrying on 
trade in India, 1 should not despair of a solution. But as matters 
stand, he can pursue his even course in the name vuid on behalf of 
the whites there and refuse to be dictated to b}’- any outside 
authority on the ground that South Africa is an independent self- 
governing unit of the Empire. India on the otlier hand is not a 
self-governing unit and its Government is still in the leading strings 
of the India Office and His Majesty's Government. Meanwhile, in 
recent years, Natal has been making money out of its coal trade 
^vlth India. 


Tarifi against South African Coal. 

I certainly think that the time has come when the Government 
ol lndia should take courage in both its hands and failing to get any 
^U^action out of General Smuts, as it is bound to fail, ra:r^e the 
^nn against South African coal, reduce railway freights for Indian 
oa , improve transport facilities, and give other encouragement to 
e local coal industry. Unless some such action is taken by the 

authorities in England, 


that unless it tens tiie autnonties in England, 

respect for Indian feeling and also on consideration of 
that we^^ must be allowed 1o take this line, 1 think nothing 
^^overnme^t ^ t produce any impression on the South African 
South Africa prosperity of our brethren in 


OOUtn Africa Tnrl -- y uxcwiiCJi m 

call uDon national dignity demand that we should 

with South take a strong line, indealir.g 

India feels that b^’^^ ^ am convinced that if the Government of 
satisfactory or negotiations it can achieve any 


satisfactory results - --- 

are doomed to faili for a long time to come, such attempts 

ment of political ^ 'l^«r failure is bound to lead to a dcvclup- 

embarrasfingtoit in r will be extremely 

® ^ ^®Sa.rd to iis internal administration. 

South Afri^ the Dominions other than 

vvrmi^ oTv! . including Kenya aiWfconcerned. 

« 9- tvHU Ip tbp §ph^rup \Nbidi bus been triopud 
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/the Imperial Conference and do nothing in the meantime 
y preju lice the course^of negotuiLions with ihe Dominions 
Colonial Ofiace in regard to Kenya. But so far as bouih Africa is 
concerned, 1 am clear that there is need for strong action on the 
part of the Government. 1 say the Government, for unless the duly- 
constituted Government asserts itself in an unequivocal manner in a 
controversy with another Government, the result of any action on 
our part may be far from satisfactory or substantial. 


India and the Imperial Conference. 


The position of India in relation to the Imperial Conference 
is a peculiar one. To quote the words ol Mr. Duncan Hall, **lhe 
lecogni on of the right of India t‘o a place in the Imperial Conference 
is a mark of her special position and circumstances. No other por¬ 
tion of the Bmpire can yet be said to have advanced sufficiently 
towards self-government to have any just claim to recognition as a 
member of the Conierence." India has got a vote as every 
Dominion has, and speaking for myself, 1 must gladly acknowledge 
that the Indian delegation was listened to with patience and courtesy. 
Indeed the one thing noticeable throughout the proceedings of the 
Conference was the atmosphere of good-will in which we worked. 
But when 1 say this, I think I owe it to you to say also, that the 
thought was not absent from my mind, that if India were a self- 
governing Dominion, it could speak wiffi greater authority and 
greater power. The Ministers <1 the Dominions speak with the 
consciousness ibat they have their Parliaments and their countries 
behind them. Not so is the case ol the non-efficial Indian re- 
pieseniatives. The Indian representatives have no mandated from 
their Parliament and the Indian Government is not yet an indepea-' 
dent Government. Undoubtedly, to my mind India's prestige m 
.iiis Council of the Lmpiie would be inhnitely greater if she could 
deal with the rest of the Umpire on terms of pencct equality, and 
It IS for this reason that 1 feel that unless and undl India 
achieves Self-Government the position of her nationals overseas 
must always continue to be more oriels unsatisfactory. We are 
reminded every now and then by our crit cs, friendly and otherwise^ 
that we must wait and be n no hurry to preiiS the claims of ouf 
countrymen in the Dominions and the Crown Co.onies uniil a mor^ 
favourable change take' place in the opinion of the white settlers* 
it seims to me that if India were a scil-govcrnjng country the 
necessity for addressing these injunctions to the white settler® 

■ ould be equally sirongiy felt. As mat ers stand at piesent, the 
jnder.yjng baMS for advice of this kind is. that Indians can at best 
expect an indulgence, i do not think that if inaia were a self' 
governing count] y w.thin the Empire, the wishes of her Governmeof^ 
Ol her pcoij:e could be ignored or a decision which was resented eve ^ 
by the Go#rn meat of India could be given, it was in July 
when 56 the Qpioiqn q{ the white 
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•a?ied. It therefore seems to me that while on the one ha 


-—- uiavi JJ.aaLV 

111 auty to emphasise our claim regarding proper, just and 
^ al treatment outside Inoia, our duty is even more imperative 
that we should lay still greater stress upon the achievement of 
responsible Government m India itself, ihis leads me on to the 
secuncl part of my address. 



The Indian Situation 


The present constitution has been in force for the last three 
years and we have just passed througu the turmoil of the second 
general elections. When the reforms were initiated political India 
found itself split into two camps. Our party decided at that time 
to enter the Councils and to work the reforms. There were o the s 
who would have nothing to do with them, who looked upon them 
a mere camouflage and who thought that the poliacal salvation of 
India lay not tu working the reforms in the Councils but by opposing 
them and by boycotting the Councils. We had to bear the heat and 
burden of tne day, wc had to court much unpopularity. Undoubted¬ 
ly the otUer party was betcer organised, more richly possessed of the 
sinews of wa . We had however the courage of our convictions 
and according to our lights worked the reforms. In the process of 
working tuern, we came into conflict witt popular opmion in regard 
to certain matters and towards the end ol our term in the Councils 
we were in acute disagreement on not a lew occasions with oiflcial 
opinion, ibe veidict of the electorates at the last elections has gone 
against us. That is a fact which must be. recognised, and even in 
quar ers where oar work was appreciated at one time, there is a 
tendency to beijuie it and to find laulc with our putlook. Speaking 
myself, i am not in the slightest degree perturbed, if in certain 
omcial cirCics, which shall be namCiCss, there has been a change of 
1 should be sorry indeed if, as repeatedly 
1 poi^‘icai detractors, there w^as an iota of truth in the 

an unholy alliance 
liberties of our country. We were 

sxa “."Xr.l.iV'rr'' 

to 0„,«.V„ iu the mI, “ . I*' "" 

line of our owr wb^n measure the liberty of taking a 

ernment on a panicu'nr pioposed to betaken by the Gov- 

judgment or cooscience does not commend itself to our 

jusiificaiiou forsurviviup . ^ ^1^^* w® can have any 

ordinated to anv exirat° wcallowour judgment to besub- 

vcrdict 1 vcniuie lo ihini!* regards the popular 

against us as ii has been if would not have been so whoi.y 

taken cate long before the organised and had 

efEectivelv You win na,/ to educate public opmion moic 

the “o" Sifc tp°” “ 

{faction of What ^ ^ ‘‘Oncemed, we nave not done a 

.9 . at \ ^occebsary and thereby a'lowed the ^mprwioa 
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abroad that every tiling that went wrong in the country 
last three yeaia was done cither with our connivance or 
bur acquiescence. 



with 


Liberals* Record of Work. 


Our party's record of work in the Councils taken en masse has 
to my mind been such, that we could reasonably expect at least some 
credit lor it. it is due to your efforts that the Press Act of 1910 has 
been repealed. To you also the country owes the repeal of many 
other repressive laws, and if circumstances had been more favourab e, 
1 have no doubt that one or two other pieces of similar legislation 
which still stand on the statute book would have disappeared. 1 can 
multiply instances of legislation and other solid work for which you may 
claim credit. When the true lacts relating to the siiuati )n during the 
last three years are published, even those who condemn you to-day 
without knowledge or because of prejudice, and as I maintain 
without justification, for having been parties to w’hat they describe as 
wholesale repression, will regret that they have indulged in language 
which, howsoever profitable as an electioneering device, will not be 
endorsed by history. From knowledge that 1 possess 1 feel satisfic'd 
that without your moderating and restraining influence the position 
of your critics would have been much worse. Prolcssedly, you could 
not favour and 1 hope you will never favour anything which 
disturbs or prejudices the orderly development of ihe country. But 
equally true it is that you did all that you could to pour oil over 
troubled waters, and if you failed in your attempts, the blame cannot 
to my mind be laid at your doors. On the other hand, if personalities 
are eliminated and party passions kept well under control, it must be 
frankly admitted that it is a great tribute to your loresight that 
those who lefused to enter the Councils m 1920 have after three 
years decided to follow your example* 

The Wrecking of Councils. 


It is tiuc that they are going into the Councils with professions 
of destruction on their lips, but you must make allowance lor their 
very natural desire to seem xo be consistent. As to whether they 
will succeed in destroying the Councils the next three mouths wilf 
show. Speaking here again from my knowledge of the constitutm^ 
and of the machinery of adminEtration, i have very serious doubts 
as io whether even a fraction of the threats which are at the present 
moment held out will materialise. But even assuming that un" 
fortunately the stage is reached when they will succeed m giving 
effect to their threats and the entire machinery of the Government 
is paralysed, it will be lor these wreckers to give us the alternative to 
the present constitution. You will at any rate have the satislaciio^ 
that you have been no party to the wieckmg of the constitution and 
it may very well be, that those of you, who may find themseiv^'"^. 
iftca to f^Qc with 0 lituaiion this in tho 9r th« PfhViW" 
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luncils may yet try to prevent the machinery fiom whq 
^ /recked. It is assumed however by those who are at prese^ij 
into the Councils, that they and they alone desire and are ore- 

--achievement of responsible government 

m India. The facts however are too strong for such an assumption. 
Within the very first year of its existence, a resolution was moved 
m the last Assembly urging further constitutional pro<^res3 The 
Government of India sent a despatch to the Secretary of "^State and 

the present Secretary of State sent a reply which is well known to 

you. The Secretary of State vaguely hinted at the possibility of 
further exploring the avenues of progress under the present Govern- 
aient of India Act. What exactly he meant by it I cannot sav 
But time after time, your iepTe> 5 entatives in the Assembly gave free 
and forcible expression yo the desire for further constitutional 
advance. Meanwhile opinion has crystallised in Liberal circles aU 
over India, and during the last two years the Liberal party has not 
hesitated to express its views on the question freely and frankly. I 
personally think the time has come when 3^ou should definitely 
frame a programme, put it before he country and the Government, 
work for.it and fight for it. I have no doubt whatever that when 
yon put foiward that programme, it will be received with 
strong opposition in official circles in India and if the present 
Government should continue in Itngland, you need expect very 
little from it in the way of constitutional advance. Arguments 
which were used 30 years ago against any progress are still being 
’iJicd tO'dav and I have no doubt that they \/ill continue to be so 
^ 3 ea if the question of constitutional advance arises not now but 
Y heuce. Opposition of this character need not deter you, 

d Conquered such opjiosition in the past and I have no 

lo m ^ conquer it in the future. But 

should formulate your pro- 
vvith vr.' necc.ssar^^ that you must effectively deal 

it is 

. • at you shou'd set your house in order first. 


The Position in the Provinces. 


have (>n-d'iarclw moment h that in the provinces you 

t-w friends left in India lirh Diarchy has got very 

w.o|e basis of or non-officials. The 

aJmini? ratio ) Mi usfcMrQ 14 regard to certain subiects of 

to others the.^ wiuld have '*n fF complete control and in regaifl 
roibject; ar‘ coDcerne l it is trans^e^r^V! 

been exaected to make hnVii-> Ministers have 

practicaiiv no control over the 

the lowest ebb in almost every Erov^nT ‘ °'y have been at 
of the statesmanship of onr Minhters ^'to r*. to,the credit 

the se.-v oes Imo iijI -,r„a d P® ^ to the sense of disciphne cf 
se.vces. Imp. iial and Provincial, associated with them, that 
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, e Government there has not been friction, such as under 


ill 


:%<^n^utton“misht'have paralysed the adtninistrative machin 
''B^experience has exposed its defects and we must profit by 
experience. As regards the oth-r half of the Government, experience 
shows that at least in certain provinces. Ministers have had no 
effective voice and the system of iomt deliberations which the 
Srhamentarv Committee so much emphasised, has not been 
Allowed to the extent to which it might have been. Besides there 
has been no such thing as jornt responsibility of the 
Indeed in at least one province, the differences between the 
ffinisters and the members of the Executive Council have on certain 
important occasions, come to the surface in open Council. O" the 

hanrl the nos'tioa of < he Ministers in at least some part*? oi 

S h “ b'.e“ »vUb>. « th.y b.v. „,l bad .b>t support 

from the Councils, without which true responsible government is 
impossible. 

The Central Government. 

In the central Government the position if anvtbing is even more 
coffafactoiw On the top of the central Government is the 
sSSv orstaS and it should never be forgotten that the power 
of direcMon superintendence and control which is vested in him. s 
of direc ion, ^up It is a very real and livme control. 

AfanHatel have-not noticed much evidence of any self-abdication 
^ rh Joart ofmSall. In the altered state of things, notwith¬ 
standing the theory of the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
r *.^1 !;od gtwernment of India, the centre of political gravity 

has shifteffrom Whitehall to Delhi and Simla and yet the posibon 
of the Government of India is by no means a very enviable one 
On the one hand, copstitutionallv it is under the contro of t 
Secretary of State, on the other ii has to deal with an assembly wbic 
bS a!r ov.rt.b.tohs1v nop-ffiei.l majority. 'Y' 

is irremovable, but all the same exceptmg in re^rd to certain 
matters it feels the pressure of solid non-official opin'on in the As 
semblv A G-vernment, situated as it is, can never depend upon 
tl.c support of any partv in the Assembly. It ihay at times accept 
compromises, which perhaps it would have rercted if it had a party 
to fall back upon and when it refuses to accent any such compro¬ 
mises it comes into conflict with non-official opinion in the 
A<;q=mb1v and popular opinion outside. On the othe^ hand, 

an ^emblf which koows that it can criticise the Govem- 
m-nt and offer obstruction whenever it can close up its cank^. 

s. I, .raraf ^nfrnqfeii with nnv respons bi’itv. must more or 
?ess be alwavs in an attitude of suspicion and resent the limitations 
which have been placed upon its powers. 

A Thorough Re-examination Needed 
Takinrr the situation as it is. I submit that a true sense of 
respouSty cannot grow in a soil like that of the Assemb y. 
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the constitution, which was cjiven by the Ac^* of 19 
temporary character and the Government of India Ao 
Contemplates the appointment of a commission for the pur¬ 
pose of enquiring into the workinjr of the system of Government, 
the growth of education and the develooraent of representative 
institutions, etc. It seems to me that upon a true construction of 
section (84 A) 5 t cannot possibly be held that this commission 
cannot be appointed before the expiration of to years. I think the 
whole position has been put very pointedly bv Mr. Hope Simpson 
(whose re-election to Parliament I welcome) in a speech, which he 
delivered last month, at the National Liberal Club. ** It is patently 
unreasonable ", said Mr. Hope Simpson, ** that India should be con¬ 
demned to the administration of a faulty constitution for six long 
years, if intermediate reform is possible; nor can I see any reason 
whv the statutory provision for an examination in 1920 should pre¬ 
clude examination of the question before that xdate. OnV good can 
come from investigation of the working of the machinerv up 
under the Act of 1919. If all is weV. it is good that this fact shouhi 
be authoritatively stated. If there are weak points, thev shonl ^ be 
strengthened—if modification is required the change necessarv should 
be undertaken. The case is one for detailed careful and thorough 
enquiry, in all its aspects by a commission of first class men, to 
include an expert in constitutional law." With these observations 
of Mr. Hope Simpson I need scarcely tell you that I am in complete 
agreement and I have repeatedly urged them myself, both here and 
in England during the last twelve months. There are no doubt 
dangers in over-acceleration, but to mv mind there are even greater 
dangers in undue delay. At a recent debate in the Royal Colonial 
Institute Sir William Vincent, who can speak with direct knowledge 
which is by no means out of date, is reported to have sfat-ed ns 
follows:—<^Sir William Vincent emphatically declared that Bn tain 
had given India certain solemn undertakings, and it was impossible 
for Britain to go back on them. None was more alive to the 
dangers of over-acceleration of the reforms than those who have 
^me measure of responsibility for carrving on the administration. 
But it was impossible in the new system, which has been inaugurat¬ 
ed, for good or bad, to carry on the old system of bureaucratic 
government that had got to change with changing times, and the 
sooner they made up their mind to that the better it would be for 
future relatioug." These are not the words of an irresponsible 
baat dilettante politician. Thev are the words of a man who 

^^P^rience of {he reforms and who has held so 
aliir-T positions in India under the old and new systems 

4.’*. i* thiuk that it is the weakness of the present con¬ 

stitution which furnishes the strongest argument for a thorough re- 
examination of the whole position and when to that is added the 
undoubtea fact that political sentiment in this country among all 
classes has unmistakably been growing and • at a new conscionsnesg 
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j^^^^i^Jpervading the whole of the country. I cannot see how it _ 

with statesmanship or with the best interests of England and 
In lia to postpone the appointment of such a commission until 1929, 
Indeei, Mr. Montagu himself, during the passage of the Government 
of India Bi.l, dechired that the law relating to the appointment of 
the statutory commission was not like the law of Mcdes and Persians 
and 1 for one fail to see how eii^her the Government o India or the 
Secretary of State or Parliament can improve the position by waiting 
until 1929. On the other hand there is every danger that the 
situation may still further deteriorate and what may be possible now 
to achieve, with the good-wid of alia* many, may present difficulties 
of an enormous character, a few years hence. 


Amendment of the Government of India Act. 

I am aware, that it is held in certain quarters that it is possible 
to make an advance in certain directions under the present Govern¬ 
ment of India Act itself, without in any way modifying or altering 
the provisions thereof. Even assuming that the Secretary of State 
in Council may by rules framed under section 19 (A) of the Act, 
regulate and re.sLrict the exercise of the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control vested in him, with a view tn give effect to the 
purposes of the Government of India Act 1919, it is obvious that 
such relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State will be very 
much different from genuine responsible government. Let us assume 
further, that under the Government of India Act itself, it is possible 
to establish provincial autonomy. W 11 you be satisfied with pro¬ 
vincial autonomy without a corresponding change in the character 
and composition of the Central Government ? The words ** provin¬ 
cial autonomy '' seem to have a great fascination for some of us, 
but I venture to think, that when you will take the trouble of view¬ 
ing the Government as a whole, you will not be free from serious 
doubt as to whether in actual practice it is practicable to give the 
provinces autononiy, when the Cenlral Government, which must 
continue to deal with certain national matters of the most vital 
charactei, will continue to own the control of a higher authority. 
From a purely constitutional as also an administrative point of view, 
I tmniv the system will not work even fairly satisfactorily for long 
.*nd -k am afiaid there will be constant friction beiween the so-called 
auioru)raous provincial Governments and the Central Government. 
(t is true that the sphere of functions of the two Governments may 
be more clearly defined, but it seems to me inevitable that in certain 
cfv affecting the interests of the country as a whole, your 
Mifiidteis will be in the unenviable position of choosing betrveen their 
sjippcrtcrs n Councils and the Central Government. It seems to 
liio ihal nothing can be more ill-assorted or more likely to retard the 
g; /Will of lull and real responsible institutions in this country, than 
I'.i introduce complete responsibility in the provinces and place them 
under the control of gn irremovable and i responsibly executive iq 
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tral Government. The spirit actuating the two respective 
:f not antagonistic, very different and I am afraid that 
of gett’ng the substance of responsibility, you will .»et the 
shadow. Among other problems of the future as I envisage, it is the 
problem of having a Central Government which in regard to national 
matters will be the most cohesive element. For, our provinces can* 
not in the interest of national safety and national progress afford to 
be too provincial. I am not pleading for the introduction of diarchy 
in the Central Government, that I am urging is, that the field of 
administration covered by the Central Government should be care¬ 
fully surveyed and examined, the sphere of functions of the central 
and provincial Governments should be precisely defined, and that 
the civil administration in charge, of the Central Government should 
be made responsible to the extent to which it is made responsible in 
the provinces. This necessarily gives rise to the question as to 
what we are to do in the future with the Army and the Foreign and 
Political Departments of the Government of India. 



The Army. 


As regards the army, I desire to emphasise that it is such a huge 
and delicate machinery and the problems connected with it are of 
such a complex and technical character, that I think you will be well 
press for its control, until you are ready for it. It 
s ould not however be beyond the scope of statesmanship to provide 
ample statutory safeguards for the array budget. That is a matter 
or experts. Meanwhile, we should have a definite and steadily pro¬ 
gressive programme for the Indianisation of the army, by which I 
unclersland the providing for the recruitment of Indian of&cers, with 
ne nigbest training in the different branches of the army. This 
a slow process, but not so slow as I am afraid 
^ further progress is made upon the scheme, 

^ ui^brated early this year— a scheme which, though it is 
sentiment, is very far removed from the real 
Sradon fn generations before cur 

wa^s put forwaS h 'A the scheme which 

Assembly early this year, has not 
to the consrioii^n^^^^^i enthusiasm in it is to no small extent due 
end which it nrnf^L ^ ^ whatever it may do it cannot achieve the 

of^time V\ha^l reasonable distance 

m^erthc who in future is to ad- 

leirisu • and who is to represent it in the 

g •. arurc. y ® > gentlemen the Foreign and Political Departments 
are supposed to be m the hands of the Govcrnor-Gcneral himself and 
yet the fact that the Governor-General is not a member of the 
legislature has not placed those Departments at any special disad- 
an tap. bimilarly, 1 think, some such arrangement will have to be 
nved by which the Governor-General may assume definite 
Igy tb9 ol @iudi bo alsq 
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isented in the Assembly of the future. These are matf 
^examination of the commission, which 1 have suggested alt 
I, therefore, refrain from going into details. It is sometimes 
urged that India can never be a self-governing country, unless it is 
able to assume responsibility for its defence. Well, if in the case of 
some Dominions England couU take responsibility for their defence, 
until they were able to assume that responsibility for themselves, 
why not in the case of India ? 

The Indian Princes 


Not less important is the problem relating to the Indian 
Princes and their relations to tlie Central Responsible Government. 
That there are some enlightened and patriotic Princes i readily 
admit, but the vast majority of them, 1 maintain, are extremely 
jealous of their rights and dignities, and having been accustomed to 
centuries of the autocratic rule, they cannot be expected easily to 
fall into line with democratic institutions. So, far from courting 
their opposition or arousing their suspicion, it is far better, that in 
the interest of the bulk of the country, you should leave them alone, 
and let them remain under the direct charge of the Viceroy, than 
that you should try to bring them into direct relation with your 
responsible Government of the near future. I am open to argument 
and should always be ready to accept a better plan but 1 suggest 
to you that you should adopt a programme for responsible Govern¬ 
ment in tiie provinces and a corresponding, simultaneous modifica¬ 
tion ol the character and composition of the Government oi India. 


Objections Answered 

I shall now bi N-^y notice some of the arguments which may be 
urged against any such further constitutional advance in the near 
future. 

(i) In the first place, it is urged that a democratic responsible 
Government in India is an impossibihty, witliout an intelligent and 
capable electorate. Under the present scheme we have got an 
electorate of some 5 millions. The election of 1920 was criticised 
on the ground that a considerable number of electors abstained from 
voting. This year, although exact figure are not yet available, it 
is a fact that a very much larger number of electors have gone to 
the polls. Howsoever, we, as party politicians may regret the 
electors' choice, the fact that they have gone to the pulls in much 
larger numbers is significant. You cannot increase the intelligence 
and the capacity of the masses by keeping them away from the 
rxercise of those rights, which are best appreciated and valued only 
when they are exercised. If I may be permitted to quote from an 
article which 1 contributed to the Contemporary Review for 
November, “ I maintain very strongly that the mass of our people 
are naturally sbrewd and understand their local problems. They 
are far flagr§ than people oi their class in any otUer country# 
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re responsive to generous treatment and elevating influeni 

_ 'consciousness of tlie possession of political power and the 

repeated exercise of it at elections, should in itself be an education 
of incalculable value. In addition there is an obligation upon those 
who seek their suffrages to give them political education.'* To those 
who constantly remind us of tlie illiteracy or w'ant of education of 
our masses without at the same time recognising their own share of. 
the responsibility’’ for that state of things I shall say, *‘Do not forget 
tlie history of your ownpountry in or about i83'2. Your system of 
elementary education did not commence till nearly half a century 
later and you are still busy in expanding and improving education, 
but that has not prevented you from expanding the representation 
of the people." At any rate, if there was any seriousness about the 
announcement made in Parliament on August 20th 1917, as I think 
there was, the argument of the ignorance of the masses should then 
have been carefully weighed. 1 do not wish to minimise tlie import¬ 
ance of it, but at the same time I maintain that the education of 
the masses and constitutional development must go hand in hand. 

. (2) It is next urged that India is a country of important 

minorities and sometimes we are told of warring minorities. I am 
prepared to admit that in any scheme of responsible Government 
which may be evolved, it is of the most vital importance that the 
political, civil and religious rights and interests of the minorities 
should be adequately and most scrupulously protected. It will do 
no good to ignore or minimise the problem, Let us face the situation 
boldly, courageously, and yet hopefully. 

So far as the depressed classes and what are called tlie uncouch- 
ables arc^ concerned, dut sympathies are unreserv^edly with them and 
I do maintain that if our passion for political freedom and democratic 
government is real we have got to modify our old world notions of 
social relations. Either you value those traditional social distinc¬ 
tions or you value the political institution you are aspiring after. 
If you value the latter then you have to alter radically your old 
outlook. 


The Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

1 ^ Siniilarly, in dealing with the Hindu-Mohamedan problem, 
V, ou a make an earnest appeal to all concerned, to consider whether 
H ^ ^ responsible government does not imperatively 

and^^ "^^t we unaccustomed sacrifices on both sides 

adm ft-^d prejudices and narrow sectarianism. This, let it be 

a most serious comment upon our entire political life 
go wnerever you may outside India, this is the one question 
w icn IS put to you by every one, friend and foe alike. If hitherto 
linau-Mohamedan unity l^s lacked strength or duiability, it has 
een mainly due to the fact that we have not adopted the true 
asis of unity. This can only be the recognition by the tvo com- 
wunivi^5 thf^t ludia ie the common country ot bothj'that the elaimi 
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la. on the service and loyalty of both are paramount, and' 

_al freedom and political rights are by no means in consist 
_the exercise of religious rights and ceremonies by each commu¬ 
nity with the fullest possible freedom. 1 do not wish to go into the 
details of the solution of this problem. I wish merely to state the 
problem as it strikes me. There is, first of all, tiie (Question of 
representation on municipal, local and parliamentary bodies. This 
again resolves itself into questions—(i) What is the adequate 
representation to which the Mohamedans are entitled ? (2) What is 

the best method of representation ? Nearly seven years ago when 
the Mohamedans of my province wanted separate representation in 
municipalities, 1 supported them, not because 1 thought that it was 
politically sound but because it seemed 10 me tliat tliat was the onl}^ 
condition on which they were prepared to co-operate with the other 
communities. Even after this distance of time, 1 do not regret my 
action. Separate electorates appear however to have brought in 
their train a mass of evil. But unless and until the Mohamedans 
themselves change their attitude, 1 think we should do nothing to 
take away from them this method of representation, to which they 
rightly or wrongly attach so much importance. As to the amount of 
representation i should have thought that the question had been 
solved by mutual agreement. But if that is not so, why should it be 
impossible to solve it now ? A little exercise of patience and for¬ 
bearance on both sides and an earnest desire to understand each other, 
should bring us nearer the solution, than anything else, nnd 1 think 
this duty rests heavily on leaders of all sections of politicians, who 
believe in the destiny of India that they should at a joint conference 
fairly and frankly discuss this question and arrive at some solution. 


Minorities and the Services. 

The next question is the question of the representation of the mino¬ 
rities in the public services. Muchas 1 deprecate recruitment to public 
services basea on communal grounds, 1 recognise that in the present cir¬ 
cumstances of India it is inevitable, I personally think that ^e best 
solution of it lies in the appointment of a Public Services Commis¬ 
sion, on which Hindus, Mohamedans and Europeans should all alike 
be represented and the work of recruitment should be left to jt. 
Excepting in regard to certain appointments of a pohtical character, 
which should in my opinion be left in the hands of Ministers, 1 
believe that we should meet the situation much better, if we were 
f to transfer all such power from the hands of Ministers or the Execu¬ 
tive Government to an independent body, hke the Public Services 
Commission, which must see also to the adequate representation of 
each community. 

Religious Dispute^. 

As rpgards religious disputes in which the ignorant masses get at 
times involved, it j,g 9 ?r^inly the duty of the leaders to do ndthiP^f 
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nothing, which may inflame sectarian passions. But 
^ _ is not suflScient. With the fullest exercise of religious freedom 
lere must be the understanding that each party has got to respect 
the susceptibilities of the other. Moral injunctions alone will not 
solve the problem, conscious eflort is even more necessary, and it 
seems to me that in your Constitution of the future the amplest 
safeguards for these rights and privileges should be expressly pro¬ 
vided for. Necessarily, you will have to depend upon the growth 
of sound public opinion to siipport your eflort. But the problem 
cannot be solved except by facing it. A heavy responsibility in this 
connection lies .on the press and with its growing power in the 
country I think it can be a potent factor in dealing with this 
problem. The recent disturbances in India have been advertised a 
good deal in England and the impression produced naturally is one, 
which is not very hopeful for the future. But I do maintain thas so 
far as this question is concerned, we should take the responsibility 
for the solution of it on ourselves, and if the leaders of both com¬ 
munities, to whom Indian unity and Indian self-government are 
such sacred words, make a determined eflort to restore happier rela¬ 
tions and to anive at a settlement, which will be acceptable to the 
vast majority of both, I think the problem may yet be solved. 

British Interests and Imperial Services. 

We shall probably make our task much easier if we also recog¬ 
nise that there are certain vital British interests in India and that 
nnless and until those interests are safeguarded, we shall have to 
meet with no little difficulty in our attempt at achieving self-govern- 
ment. Similarly, in regard to the Imperial Services, which are 
predoininantlv”European in their composition, we shall have todefine 
our attitude. T do not wish to go into the details of this question for 
more reasons than one. But I venture to make a few observations. The 
ervices do no good to themselves or to this country by impugning 
• H Indian politicians, nor is it right or just for us to 

indulge m wholesale condemnation of the Sendees. Any unjust or. 

Services must bede recated. At the same 
- borne in mind that hithi to the Services have 

^ position. It docs not conespond to that of the 

p - services in England or the Dominions. Thf>v hf»pn n 


tijc They have been to a 

in fh f f ^ ^^sponsible for the formulating of policy in India, and if 
tnoir position is approximated to that of the permanent 
U ^^ have no doubt that much of tlie criticisin ,vhich 

Tn { ^ will be diverted to the responsible Minister, 

ce » recent elections show that much unkiuder language lias 
een use by our countrymen towards our own Ministers and other 
m lans associated with the Government than towards members of 
le permanent services. We hear much of cases, in which officers 
ome into conflict with public opinion. I wish we heard as much of 
IP which oflicers are held in esteem by the public, for I refuse 
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that there are no good men among tliem or tha^ 
^o^i^ciation of their work is extinct among Indians. So far as 
''Question of salaries and emoluments is concerned, if there are any 
legitimate grievances, bv all means let them be examined and redress 
given where it is due. subject onlv to the financial capacity of India. 
But the essential qne.stion to my mind is the question of the venue 
of recruitment. Why should the decision of self-govermng India, 
unless it is a thing of the distant future, be anticipated now ? m 

any case, it seems to me. that many of those who are already in the 
services, will be here for at least another 25 years; but the longer 
you continue recruitment in England the longer you postpone the 
day when the services will be Indianised. 

Necessity for a Commision 

Gentlemen, I have placed these views before you in the broadest 
possible manner without going into minute details and all that I ask 
vou to do on the present occasion is to give your careful considera¬ 
tion to your future policy and future progn>.mme. If you want 
constitutional progress, vou must set to work for it. That work does 
not and should not consist merely in passing resolutions or making 
speeches You have got seriously to educate public opimon in favour 
of your policy and to acquire support for your views ; for unless this 
is done, the forces of opposition against you %vill be strong indeed, 
far stronger than yon imagine. Do not reject my suggestion about 
the early appointment of a commission, merely because commissions 
and committees are supposed to be a method of shelving pressing 
problems. If that were my conviction and belief. I should not have 
brought this suggestion before you. But I do believe that before 
any constitutional advance takes place, the whole position will 
require very careful examination ; so many interests have.to be 
reconciled, so many different points of view have got to be borne in 
mind so much readjustment of the system of Government will be 
necessary, that I cannot imagine that merely because you express 
the wish for the establishment of Swaraj, it will be an accomplish- 
ed fact. A commission is the very thing contemplated for such pro¬ 
gress by the present Government of India Act and even if it were 

not so further constitutional development would in any case have 
involvwl the bringing into existence of an agency for it giving effect 
to it. Once a commission is appointed you can put forward before 
it vour own views on the future of the Constitution and put all 1 ue 
pressure that you are'capable of on the Government here, the Parlia¬ 
ment in England, to give effect to your views. That is the only con¬ 
stitutional method which to my mind seems likely to jdeld any satis¬ 
factory results. Constitutions are not easy to make as it is sometimes 
imagined, and it is for you to prepare the ground by taking the neces 
sary steps. 

The Liberal Party. 

Above everything else, it is necessary that you should define 
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. position and organise your forces. So far as your posi 
e^erned I have no doubt as to what it should be. The Libefj 
cannot be an asylum, either for tones or for revolutionaries. 
Liberalism is not merelv a mode of expression but a habit of thouj^ht 
anri action. Our watchword should always be Propjress, and conti¬ 
nuous Progress. Our methods should also be clear and well-defined. 
While we should resist to the utmost of our power and capacity any- 
thinej which is calculated to retard our progress, I do not think that 
we can seriouslv contemplate the adoption of a calculated policy of 
obstruction, which so far from h el pine: our progress may seriously 
hinder it. Again it seems to me that if the Liberal party is to ex¬ 
tend its influence, casual and unorganised activity is not enough ; its 
work must be continuous and incessant. I admit that our detractors 
have poisoned the public mind against us, but that ought not to 
deter us from approaching the public and putting up witli the rough 
and tumble of public life. We must have a strong Central Executive 
^md we must try to establish living and serious-minded associations 
all over the country, wherever we can. Not only must we do this 
but we must strengthen our own press and, wherever it may be neces¬ 
sary. establish new organs. We shall no doubt meet with difficulties 
for some time, but T have not lost all faith in the shrev/d common- 
sense of the people. It may be clouded for some time but it cannot 
be for all time. It is by persistence alone that we can conquer those 
forces of opposition which have accounted for our defeat and disap- 
, pointment at the last election. I do not s^mipathise with those who 
find solace merely in the thought that they might have done better 
if onlv their opponents had indulged in less misrepresentation of 
their views and position. We must frankly admit that much of our 
present position is due to the weakness of our organisation, the want 
of oartv discipline and above all. our omission to organise an 
adequate party fund. For. I think, that if we are to survive as a 
party it is necessary that we should have funds and ample funds. 
T know the difficulties in the way but I also know that we have to 
fig it those difficulties and overcome them. 


Organisation in England 

• A to advance our scheme it may be necessary, 

indeed I think it v.dll be necessary for us, not only to 
representative deputation to England but to 
establish an independent and active organisation of our own 
tfiere, for the dissemination of our views and correct information in 
England. Be it said to the credit of Mrs. Besant that hers is the 
only organisation there that does something for India in the way of 
propaganda. It is all very well for our countrymen to say that we 
can afford to ignore English opinion, but do not forget that we have 
no real living organisation of our own there. Those who are opposed 
to any further progress, and who regret even the present measure of 
reforms, have got powerful organisations, supported by plenty of 

n(a) 
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and led by some retired Governors and officials, who still': 
talk as if India stood where it did in their time. The Er ^ 
ion is essentially conservative and fights shy of change. Its conser¬ 
vatism is all the greater in the case of India, which it has been ac¬ 
customed to treat as a country full of ignorant people, hopelessly 
divided among themselves and flying at each other's throats and 
kept together only by the controlling hand of its representatives 
here. 1 do not blame people in England to attach weight to the un¬ 
contradicted statements of some of those who claim knowledge and 
experience of India. Besides, let us not forget that the impression 
which some happenings in this country have produced has been 
most unfavourable to us and yet my experience during the last few 
months was distinctly hopeful, for, while on the one hand there is a 
section of die-hards who will continue to oppose our aspirations for 
as long as they can, on the other there are men of broad sympathies 
and large outlook but little knowdedge who, if properly approached 
will be willing to help us. Such help I would not discard or despise. 
I would avail myself of every such source from which we can gather 
strength and support. I believe we can do much useful work by 
sending a strong, well-informed and capable deputation to England. 
Our work in India must go on simultaneously, if we wish to push 
the cause to a successful issue. 


Tradition of Mehta and Gokhale. 

I, therefore, think that if this meeting of the Liberal 
Federation succeeds in nothing more than in devising means 
to organise the party and in adopting a definite line of policy, 
we shall not have met in vain. If we fail in that, I for one must 
view the future of our party with tlie gloomiest of forebodings. 
But I have still hope that the traditions of Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Gokhale are not dead among us. Howsoever unworthy 
we miy be as their successors, let us make an honest attempt 
to live up to their ideals and seek inspiration from what they 
said or did in their day. Eighteen years ago, it was left to 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale to give a definite shape to our ideal in 
his great speech at Benares. Since then that ideal has ceased 
to be a far off adorable dream. It has become now a living 
passion with us. To be in our own country 'what other subjects of 
our common Sovereign areimthe self-governing Dominionsis nolonger, 
a dr^am which we would leave it to posterity to realise. Our di¬ 
fficulties may be great, they are great, but they have to be conquer¬ 
ed and must be conquered. I venture to think that, if we approach 
these big problems in the practical spirit of those great and hallowed 
names and with their robust faith in the justice and righteousness of 
our cause, if we only realise that constiutionally our position is much 
stronger than it was in their days, then I have every confidence that 
we shall succeed in building the edifice of Self-Government within the 
Empire the foundations of which were laid by them. 
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taporary defeat ought not to damp our spirits. 




lury it should act as an incentive to more active, more persistent 
and more substantial work. 1 yet believe that the Liberal party, if 
only it can re-organise itself, will play a great part in the development 
of the Constitution and though temporarily Liberals may have receiv¬ 
ed a set“t>ack, Liberalism will still be the rallying cry of all those 
elements in the country which recognise the value of constitutional 
work and which believe in the efficacy of constitutional methods. 


Second Day’s Sitting. 

27 m DECEMBER 192 $. 

The second day's proceedings of the Liberal Federation com¬ 
menced on 27 December at mid-day. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding. 
After the singing of the “Bande Mataram" song, the President moved 
from the chair the condolence resolution referring to the death 
of Sir Narayan Chaudavarkar, Messrs. Gupte, Kasturiranga 
Iyengar and Ashwini Kumar Dutta. The resolution was carried, 
all those present standing. 


U. On Demand for Self-Government, 

The next resolution about the demand for Seii-Government was 
moved by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri in a very impressive speech. 
The resolution ran as follows : 

view the many inconveniences and anomalies which 
have been felt in the practical administration under a system of 
Diarchy in the Provinces and the incongruity and difficulty in 
practice of an irresponsible Central Government controlling and 
supenutendmg the administration of Transferred Depar meats by 

^^S^slatures, having also in mind 
e 1 cu tics of the Central Government having no majority of its 
^ elected representatives cf 

^ 3 .ving further in mind the immediate necessity of 
thi* of India and the Local Governments from 

Secretary cf State for India and the 
proved mabihty of the Government of India not yet iully respon¬ 
sible to the people to protect the interests of India^ setUed in Self- 
Govcruing Dominions and Crown Colonies : this meeting of the All- 
India Liuerais, concurring with the previous meetings thereof, is 
emphatically of opinion that full Responsible Government in the 
Province^ and complete responsibility in the Ceatral Government, 
except in the Military, Political and Foreigp Departments, should be 
established without delay, and, for this purpose urges the immcdi-* 
ftte appolotoiCQt; of a Cooam’Sa'gn stmil^r tg th^t provided fer in tU^ 
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jment of India Act of 1919 for making a full enquiry int 
working o; the present Constitution und muking rcconioi' 
in respect of future constitutional advaLUCe/* 



The Rt. hon. Srinivasa Sastri in proposing the resolution on 
further reforms explained how certain recent happenings had made 
him a reluctant convert to this resolution, his opinion about two 
years ago being a little more backward than at present. ^ There were 
two considerations put forward in the resolution for their demand 
of full ; esponsible government in the provinces. He was not pre¬ 
pared to say that diarchy had absolutely failed, for the system could 
be made to work in the hands of sensible people like Dr. Paranjpye. 
Diarchy, however, was attended with great inconveniences in daily 
administration. It was almost a source of intolerable friction. 
Ministers had complained in matters of finance and the non-amen¬ 
ability of officials to their discipline. Kcferring his hearers to the 
facts published in connection with the regulations of Messrs. 
Cfcintamani and Jagat Narain of their offices as Ministers in the 
United Provinces, the speaker said that it proved conclusively that 
if it so pleased the head ot the administration he could intrigue with 
officers of the department to make the position of Ministers intoler¬ 
able. The speaker also related a case in a province which he did 
not name where a gardener who was willing to retire on gratuity 
apH was persuaded to do so by the Minister at a time of financial 
'lii gen cy was surpised with the news of his reinstallation by the 
ccietii.y of State as the authority who had been responsible for his 
I riginal appointment and therefore outside the pale of the Minister, 
lhat kind of thing ought not ,to be allowed m any service even in 
the inciian Civil Service. What hapjpened in the case of the gardener 
showed the extent to which an arbitrary Secretary of State whom 
we could not hold responsible would go in the exercise of his powers 
that remained in his bands. 


The White-hall Octopus. 


Then, referring to the Central Government with no sort of rcs- 
ponsib.lity, full or limited, to the elected representatives of the 
people, Mr. Sastri said that the arguments we employed were ra her 
on behalf of Government than on our own behalf, lor arguments on 
our own behalf were well-known. The Government of India could 
not do anything unless they intrigued with one or the other group in 
the legisJalure whose antagonism they knew nothing about and 
whom they tried to impress into their ioTowing at a given moment. 
That left the Government ol India weak, undetermined, feeble and 
unable to take a definite stand with regard to any policy. Then the 
Government of india were fettered in their exercise oi discretion and 
judgment by the control of the Secretary of State. We wanted the 
Government of India and local Governments really to be stioiig and 
independent Governments looking to the wishes of the people and 
^bcrc they were willing to carry out the wishes of the people aadah c 
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'so. Unfortunately the Government of India in more than 
ice within reccnc days had been in a position of agreement 
the .wishes of the people but tney could not do anything 
because the Secretary of State was against them. That considera¬ 
tion went to the very root of the case and it seemed to him that that 
part of their demand invested the resolution with importance almost 
tr^scending the importance of anything else. We could not have 
a Government of India which did not always look to us but to 
outside the country for inspiration of their policy. The Joint belect 
Committee enunciated as an ordinary principle of administration, as 
a rule, that where the Government found themselycs in agreement 
with the legislatures on any subject the Secretary of State was 
enjoined not to interfere but to let the measure take full effect 
That great principle, if maintained in its intergrity, would really 
have deprived much of our argument of a good deal of its force, but 
the principle was not observed. The principle had been brought to 
nullity by the constant habit which the Secretary of State had^fallcn 
into of. giving orders to the Government of India beforehand thus 
tying up their spontaneous judgment and by the habit of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ot referring important matters to the Secretary 
of State so that the legislature was forbidden to say ‘this is 
the spontaneous opinion of the Government.* The Government 
of India of to-day was government by cables between the Viceroy 
acting singly and the Secretary of State, peihaps also acting singly, 
and oven the members ot the Executive Council did not know what 
passed between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State behind. 
With irequent secret cables in opposition to tne wishes of the people, 
ometimcs in opposition to the traditions of the peoples and the 
the kglsl tliitoierable was the position of the Government and of 


Govt s Inability to Protect Indian Interests abroad, 

of topic, viz, the inability of the Government 

that like th? interests when we settle abroad, Mr Sastri said 

grati ude Indians 

they had valiant way in whxh 

Central Governmenf^f Ciominion authorities and the 

crumeut of 300 “nUlioi ? tmp.re. But had thatavailed ? the Gov- 
and resoures of a cont?^ ^ people wielding vast powers over the li.c 
white subjects in a ^ rebchious 

know how the Gover^^"' coiony of the Empire. He did not 

great many of them iu th“e ^ 

said that K was-1 ui,.,-, !^® and a great many outside when he 

nothing in the CounHi^ u Government should be as 

The r^medv wL ^‘i® ^nat was the remedy ? 

auihoiilv as th<» Government in the same position and 

Make andenSf. ehr, ^^ Australia and of Canada occupied, 

k RQd enable the Indian Government to speak ‘or the people and 
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QB^haXi oi the people as their mouth-piece to outside agencies. 
^ -Tfie Gdvernmcnt of India should not be adowed to talk to us as the 

mouth-piece of an outside authority as they sometimes did and as 

the Viceroy did the other day saying that the people in England d.d 
not tolerate our getting moie self-government or to that efiect. 
When the people of India were at grips with the people of the 
Dominions we wanted our Government to stand up for us and speak 
freely and unreservedly. This the Government could not do. But 
when they did to a certain extent the Secretary of State shut them 
up. But we could not let them be shut up. We had to go on with 
the Government ot India behind us. 


The Government of India thought that we were injured and yet 
it was a pity that they could not back us. Ihe Viceroy wit^ 
profound sympathy for us, wuth every desire to back us, could 
only back to a certain extent and not further. That was a defect of 
the constitution and it should be rectified. 


Then with reference to methods with which we would seek to 
attain that, he said it was a very reasonable request lo make. We 
were convinced, however, that there would be a great deal of 
opposition. Thcicfore the demand we put forward must be backed 
and supported not merely by the voice of the Liberal Federation, 
not meiely by the voice of ihe Indian National Congress which 
stood outside the constitution of India and therefore Landicaped to 
speak to a constitutional body in a constitutional way—it was not 
merely the voice of this party or that party that would carry it. 


A National CoNVENiiGN. f 

Therefore some of the Liberals had thought a plan which in 
their judgment would be supplementary to the Federation. It w^s 
a National Convention whicii should arise out of that house and out 
of the non-oificial part of the legislatures, whether with the sanction 
of the various Governments if we could obtain it, or without it if it 
was not forthcoming. The electorates under the constitution of 
India f t : have it in their power to tell Iheir representatives in 

the various legislatures to go ahead in their name and appoint a 
National Convention for framing the outlines ot a constitution and 
present it to the people of England in the name of the electors of 
India. There was no antagonism between this plan and another 
plan. He said it in particular because there were he knew a great 
manv oaisidc that assembly and a great many among the Swarajists 
who had pledged themselves to work for Dominicn status for India 
by means of a National Convention with^the support of a great many 
not only from the Liberal Federation but of all those who had been 
to the Delhi National Convention. Ba cd on the general wish ot the 
electors of the country, he felt that the demand for Dominion status 
was a demand which even the die-hards iu Whitehall would find it 
diifiuult to set aside, ^Cheers). 
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Dr. Paranjpye’s Support. 


%L 


#r. R. P Paranjpye (Poona) seconded the resolution and speak- 
ras an ex-Minister said in reference to diarchy that his experience 
of the Bombay Council showed that the position of Ministers was not 
as strong as was required for an efficient working of diarchy in this 
province and thev had no settled majority at the back of the 
Ministers. Their Council was divided into a large number of groups 
which could be manipulated very often in variou ^ ways so that 
Ministers had to use a sjood deal of tact in order to carry on their 
departments. in this province the Ministers had not worked 

lointly. It wag intended by the Act that they sho ild act jointly. 
Although there was the principle of diarchy in theory the adminis- 
tion was to be conducted as a unitary Government, yet in this 
ptovince there was no pretence of the working of our Government as 
a unitary Government The spirit which lay at the root of the new 
Government of India Act. that the whole Government was prac ical y 
to be a unitary Government was not followed. That, however, did 
not orevent people from laying on the heads of Ministers the sins of 
omission and commission of the Government as a whole. The Act 
laid down that the Governor couli administer a diarchical form of 
government in its legal and technical sense and not at all in the spirit. 
Some of the difficulties were inherent in the constitution and they 
should be remedied soon before they came to a head and befo-e the 
portion became absolutely impossible. That could be done by 
giving complete provincial autonomy. If all departments of Govern 
ment were transferred to Ministers—Land Revenue, Law and Police 
apartments in which members of the Legi lative Council and the 
pu 1C were keenly interested—he thought there would be very much 
country. Any change in the Government of India 
brought about hv legislation in Parliament. Seeing the 
oninmn^f^4.u Seeing the fast advance of public 

tnfionai ^ in the direction of demand for further consti- 

and anomnf forelock 

the appoiuted commission and get to work six years before 

periemTes ^wero supporting the motion said that his ex- 

ParaSe bnf "li"' as those of Dr, 

official Trammels ^® ^'■®® 

Though in C P w • diarchy was bad in principle, 

sought they had no consulted and their advise was 

any questions which c * advise might be discarded, whi’e on 

they were worth anH r j They had worked the reforms for what 
The work of thf» Utr’a! defects which must be removed. 

nrVssT h?!^ V- satisfactory as has been ex- 

no fiirther^tim(.°flho*^U°h f arrived when 

00 further time should be lost in making all departments transferred 
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(Join? away with diarchy altogether. Land Revenue, FofS 
and Justice could be worked just as satisfactorily as the trans¬ 
ferred departments. 

The resolution was further supported bv Rao Bahadur Chita^e 
and Mr. A; P, Sen from Lucknow. It was then unam’mou ly carried. 

111. On Indians Overseas. 


The next resolution about the position of Indians overseas was 
moved by Mr. B. S. Kamat and ran as follows : 

** (i) This meeting; of the All-India Liberals places on record its 
indignation and resentment at the Kenya decision of July last, 
which, besides being crossly unjn.st and invidious, v'olates the most 
solemn pledges of the Crown and other constituted authorities, and 
its grim determination, which is likewise the determination of the 
whole of Tnd^a, never to accept anv settlement which assigns to 
their countrvmen in the Crown Colonies, particularlv Kenya, a 
status in anv way inferior to that of other classes of His Majes'v's 
subiects. This meettin'^ of India, in pursuance of the resolution 
of the la«^t Imperial Conference, will be aVe to secure for Indians 
in Kenya, a po^^ition in keeping with her recognised status as an 
equal partner in the Brit sh Commonwealth, besides safeguarding 
in an effecHve manner their economic interests. 

**(•2) Th^s meeting further views with alarm the tendenev of the 
provisions of the Kenya Immigration Bill and requests the Govern¬ 
ment of India, notwithstanding the unfavourable attitude of the 
Sec etary of State for thf^ Colonies, to press upon him the necessity 
in ordinary good faith of delaying the progress of th^ Bill through 
the K^nya Legislature until the Committee above mentioned should 
have bad opportunities of examining the measure and discussing its 
provisions with the Colonial Office. This meeting is further of 
opinion that the Government of India should without delay appoint 
a strong and representative Committee and send it to England at'the 
earliest possible date to raise the question with regard to the Kenya 
Immigration Bill with the Colonial Office. 

‘'(3) political, civic and economic 

interests of Indians in 9 outh Africa have been for generations with¬ 
out adeqiiafe protection, that at the present moment their economic 
sbatus is further threatened bv the imposition of restraints which are 
bumibating to this country as well as injurious to their interests, 
and that the position of Indians within the Un on of South Africa, 
excepting Cape Colony, has, dunng many years, been inconsistent 
with ibeir status as .subjects of a common Sovereign and with the 
National dignity of India; this meeting of the All-India Liberals 
strongly urges the Government of India and the 5 >ecretarv of State 
to take effective retaliatory measures against the Government of that 
dominion whose representative refused, even at the last Imperial 
Conference, to explore any avenue for the redress of the grievances 
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(tnq, the fifreat numbers o! whom were born in that couni^ 
S^Sf^n it as theirs. In particular, this meetins; recommends the 
Irfiposltion on non-Indian South Aifrican Colonials reciprocal restric- 
tionq and disabilities in resoect o! franchise, both political and 
municipal, eliefibilitv for the Public Services and the right to hold 
properties and trade, mininsj and navigation licenses. 

(4) This meeting strongly urges (i) an amendment of the Racial 
Distinctions Removal A.ct so as to deprive non-Indian South African 
Colonials in India of the special privileges still accorded to them in 
criminal trials, and (2) the imposition of a prohibitive import duty 
on South African coal, taking care, at the same time, by suitable 
measures to provide adequate facilities to Indian coil in the way of 
transport and otherwise. 


Mr. G. A. Natesan from Madras, in suooorting the resolution, 
made a forceful speech. He referred with indignation to the 
Winterton-Sastri incident, and said that if India had b*en a Self- 
Governing Nation. Lori Winte-ton would not have dared to insult 
an illnstrious conntrvman of theirs like the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri. After Mr. joshi had spoken in support in Marathi, the 
resolution was carried. 


Third Day’s Sitting. 

SSTH DECEMBER 1928. 

Next dav the Federation resumed its sitting at 12 noon with Sir 
Tei Bahadur Saoru in the Chair, and the proceedings opened with 
1 he singing of national songs. The following three resolutions were 
put from the chair and carried:— 

IV. Oa Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

This meeting of All-India Liberals deplores the delay in carry¬ 
ing into effect a long overdue reform, viz., the separation of judicial 
and executive functions, and urges the Government to lose no time 
in giving immediate effect to it.** 

V. On Labour Representation. 

•* This meeting of All-India Liberals desires to press on the Gov¬ 
ernment and Liberal organisations the need of encouraging the 
establishment of Trade Unions in the country and of labour being 
adequately represented in the Provincial and Central Legislatures by 
direct election instead of by nomination as at present.** 

VI. On Repeat of the Princes* Protection Act, 

Jhis Conference urges ths^t the Indian States Act sbonUl be 

18 
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as early as possible as it Is opposerl to the interests both 
India and ot the subjects of Indian States/* 

Vlb On Retrenchment Proposals. 

The next resolution relating to retrenchment runs as follows 



** While taking note of the recommendations of the Tnchcape and 
the various Provincial Retrenchment Committees, this meeting of 
All- India Liberals calls upon the Central and Provincial Governments 
concerned to give full effect to them and to lose no time in exploring 
further avenues of retrenchment.** 


Mr, C, M, Gandhi in proposing it said that sound finance was 
a sign of good Government, and if the Government was to be carried 
on a sound footing and all national buildings were to be properly 
attended to, the Government should not only effect all possible eco¬ 
nomies, but try to explore all further avenues of retrenchment. 

Referring to the Bombay Council, he said the Government had 
promised a cut of 6o lakhs and that promise had not been faithfully 
carried out. At any rate, there were doubts in the minds of some 
people. No less an authority than the late Governor had assured 
that the Government had not only carried out that promise but 
further effected large cuts and reduced expenditure. The Govern¬ 
ment had been asked publiclv to ^^ve the figures of retrenchment 
effected in the several departments just to show whether any eco¬ 
nomy was effected in the recurring expenditure or onlv bv cutting 
down items of expenditure for the year. The Director of Tnformn.tion 
was publicly invited to do so, but up to this time he had not 
ventured to give them information to satisfy the doubts lingering in 
the minds of some people. That was why thev called upon the 
Government to effect retrenchment to the extent they had promised 
in the Council and also carry out all possible retrenchment in the 
direction suggested by Provincial Retrenchment Committees. If that 
requisition was not carried out, the new Council would have ample 
opporiunity of enforcing the people*s vnsh on the Government by 
refusing to agree to an exten^^ion of the duration of the Court Fees 
Act which was to expire in February next if the Government did not 
accede to their request in the resolution. 


Mr. R. R. Jayavant of Nagpur seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 


VIII. Sex-DisqualificaHon. 

Mrs. Ramabaisaheb Ranacle moved the following resolution : — 

** Tills meeting of All-Tndia Liberals is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for the removal of sex-disqualification in regard to the 
membership of, and franchise for, the Proyincial and Central Legis¬ 
latures.** 

MrSc Kashibai D^vadhar seconded it in Enlish, and after referring 
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bardships which Western women undenvent for attainmeiiu wj 
suiiragc, said that the women of Bombay, Madras, and 
— Provinces siiould congratulate themselves on their brotliers’ 

recogmuon ol their Sisters as Dcmg above lunatics and children and 
the help given them to get over the first rung of tlie laddar. She 
then expressed sympathy with those who had not succeeded in 
securing votes anu exiiorted them to work with untiring zeal. She 
expressed tlie eager desire or her sisters to climb the next rung 
of the ladder viz., the getting over of sex-disqualification iu 
connection with the legislatures. It wou.d not do to tell them that 
they Should be conteut lor some time with what they got, for were 
men content with the reforms they already got? They might 
be told that men would represent them iu the councils. That was 
true, but meu wouia piead only out ol iuiagmauun. But it was 
women who knew where the shoe pinched. 

ihc resolution was carried witu great enthusiasm. 

IX. On Protecuon to National Industiies, 

Mr. C. S. Deole of Bombay moved :— 

• j meeting of All-India Liberals is of opinion that protection 
to industries of naiional importance should be given, the period, lorni, 
and the degree of protection depending upon the condition and nros- 
pects of each industry." o r o 

+h subject was not foreign to the consideration of 

e Liberals. Unless industries were developed, there would not be 
poutical self-sufficiency. The economic argument, in favour ol the 
pioposition Was that all economists, even ardent tree traders, agreed 
^ at protection should be given to Indian industries. As regards 
suggest ten years. Referring to the objection 
quarters that it would benefit only the rich 
consumers, he pointed out that 

S theinduSies^''”'^ 

Parkhe of Ahmednager, seconding the resolution, laid 
Swadeshi articled f ^ people ol weiiring Swadeshi cloth and using 
khatU was asked bv° Pruteetion. The speaker uho always wore 
and yet he callpri officer how it was that he wore khadf 

tuattUe LiberaU liberal (laughter). The speaker replied 

the tueory that kh kuadi. They only condemned 

troubles and tlie k^v. solution lor all the existing 

that had started th^ u^se^ 

The motion was carried. 

^ tin Mililaty Trslnilfig. 

’ aianjpye moved the following resolution - 

(l) Ihis meeting of the AU-lqdia !-ibcio)sis cmihatituHj u* 


MINfSr^^ 
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that it is the duty ot the Government to take steps io:^ 
^rapid training ol Indian officers in all arms oi tlie Army, includ^ 
the air lorce, so that the Army may truly be Indianised at an 
early date. 

“(2) This meeting of the All-India Liberals considers that, with 
a view to expedite the Indianisation ol the Army and in the interests 
ol national economy, a substantial reduction in military expenditure, 
accompanied with a reduction ol British troops now used for internal 
security purposes, should be effected as soon as possible, and that, in 
any case, the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee in Oiis 
behalf be given full effect to as a first step. 

“(3) This meeting urges that the report of the Military Require¬ 
ments Committee should be published without delay. 

“(4) Ihis meeting ol the Liberal Federation is further of opinion 
that Indian youngmen reading in Universities or Colleges should be 
made to undergo some military training and discipline. 

‘■(5) This meeting of All-India Liberals futher urges that no 
distincuon should be made in the status ot officers of Territorial and 
Auxihary Forces and in the matter of granting King's Commissions." 


Dr. Paranjpye said the resolution was of tlie utmost importance 
if the country was to reach the goal, which the Federation and other 
parties in the country placea before themselves. 11 we wanted 
Swaraj or Dominion Self-Government, we must be prepared not only 
to get it, but to retain it lor the future. We could not ask the 
British to give away all their authority in the country and only do 
tlie business of delending our coasts and frontiers. History does not 
show a single instance ol that character. The question ol the army 
was of the utmost importance lor the development of our own 
country. In these days, it was not a case ol small standing armies, 
but It was a case of nations under arms. 11 we w'ere to meet the 
competition of the world, every man in the country should be 
prepared to bear his own burden in the defence of his country. In 
tins question the Government always adopted a reactionary policy. 
It was only during the last lew years that the Government made a 
small beginning which was in the nature ot a mountain labouring and 
producing a mouse. He reierred to the Sandhurst and Dehra Dun 
institutions and the training given to a very lew Indian boys, and 
said that the whole spirit was entirely different from what we wanted 
It to be. Our army was not only to be a proper channel lor the 
energies of very rich people but ol tlie middle classes also. Ihe steps 
taken so iar by the Government were extremely disappointing and 
inadequate. Our public bodies must make a strong effort to get a 
good move onwards. After poinuug to the need tor reducing the 
iviilitary expenditure by the substitution of tlie Indian element lor 
tlie British, he went on to urge the necessity of young men in our 
colleges undergoing military training and discipline, for, he said, 
they were getting too soft and were unable to face Uie rough and 
tutttbie Qf the worldt 






MiNrsr^^ 
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, y* Kamat, seconding, quoted facts and figures in suppo 
j^LpeTmover’s statements, and said that it would take halt a century 
or more in the process ot Indianisation which the Government initiat- 
ed now, belore the indianisation ot all the 120 units could take 
place. He next referred to bir Sivaswamy's agitation in recent years 
and the disappointing results thereof and tfie refusal of the Home 
authorities t^ take Indians in the Royal ArtUlery, Royal Engineers, 
and Edyal Air Services and observed that the expenditure ^on the 
part ot thep forces stetioned in India should be better met from the 
imperial Exchequer than from Indian revenues. He declared 
that there ought to be no difierentiation between the Territorials 
and Enghsh Auxihaiies, so far as the service outside the country 
was concerned, ana both should be obliged to go out of India 
tor military service. 

Mr. A. P. Sen supported the resolution and said that we could 
not be sell-goveruing unless we were selt-deiending. Therefore it was 
necessary tiiat the Indian nation must have its own army, manned 
and olheered by Indians and in course of time be thoroughly Indian 
in composition. The next object with which they pressed tlie resolu- 
non was in the interests of economy, for a British soldier cost six 
times more than the Indian soldier. 



ich resolution was also supported by Mr. Varma, Lt. Abasahed 
ardikar and Mr, T. A. Kulkrni in Marathi and carried. 


^he following resolutions were then put from the Chair:— 


XI. On ihe Indian Deputation’s Woik, 

meeting of All-India Liberals records its sense of high 
sSir work done under the most discouraging circum- 

bv with the discussions on the Kenya question 

0^ ^e^egation consisting ol the Bight Hon'ble V. S. 
I^warkj^as^^^^^" Messrs. B. S, Kamat and Jamnadas 


XII, On Mr, C. F. Andrews. 

Sense the All-India Liberals places on record its 

Andrew ^appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. C. F. 

Kenvk I Indians overseas in general and of the 

discnccf particular, especially in connection with the 

sions in India and England about the Kenya dispute. 


Xlll. Appreciation of Sir T. B. Sapru’s Services. 

Was Bahadur Godbole put the following resolution which 

acclamation, 

apnrf^pfl^^ meeting of the All-India Liberals places on record its high 
Sapru services rendered by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 

f A.o.ba, at the last Imperial Conference to the cause o| 
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,ns Overseas in general and Kenya Indians in particuli 
:S with satislacuon that the Kenya aecision is no longer" 
be treated as iinal and that the committee to be sent by the 
Government oi India will discuss the entire question with the 
Colonial Ohice/' 

The resolution was passed, the Conference then adjourned for 
lunch. 

XIV. Salt-Tax Certif.catioi . 


When tlie Conference met alter lunch, Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale 
(Satara) moved:— 

“ This meeting of the All-India Liberals enters its emphatic 
protest against the certification by His Excellency the Viceroy ol 
uie Indian Finance Bill, provicling lor the enhanced salt- 

tax in the lace ol the clearly expressed opinion of the Legislauve 
Assembly to the contrary, in the opimon ol this meeting the Bill 
Should not have been certified either on economic on or political 
grounds. 

“ This meeting is further of opinion that section 67 B of the 
Government 01 India Act is wholly inconsistent with any true | 
respousibihty of the Legislature, and that even under the constitu- j 
tiou aa It is. It IS necessary that the power oi certincation vested in j 
the Viceroy should be strictly hmited to genuine causes altecting 
the salety and tranquillity oi British mdia or any part thereoi''. ; 

He said salt must be as Iree as the air we breathe and the ! 
water we drink. Alter reierring to the history ol tlie certification 
ol tue salt-tax, he pointed out how the Viceroy took advantage of 
the word “inceresF' in tne Act and how they sought ui the 
resolution to get the Act amended so as to get the word “ interest'' i 
removed as a saieguard against a repetiuon of the exercise of , 
such power vested in the Viceroy. j 

[At this stage the Presidenth aving gone out, the Rt. Hon. j 
Srinivasa Sastn took the Chair.j ‘ 

IVlr. V. R. Pandit (Nagpur) seconded the resolution and said 
that the step taken Dy a Viceroy ol Lord iveadiiig's antecedents 
was neither economically warranted nor puimcally expedient. 
Enlarging upon the latter argument he recalled now the Viceroy had 
repeatedly acknowledged tiic valuable assistance done to the Gov- ! 
eriiUient oy the Legislatures and yet towards the time oi dissolution I 
he gave the certihcate, by the certincation ol the salt-tax, that they I 
did not know the requirements ol tlie Government, that they were ; 
a useless body, and with that ceruheate sent them out to seek 
elecuon and the result was too well-known. Was it then politically 
expedientf he asked if 

AGIXaXIOW IW E^GLAND FUHLE 

yho Hqu. Srioiv^^a after our agitation ih 
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_certification of salt-tax had failed the matter wa., 

in Encjland and debated in Parliament, and most of the 
afi[itation in England was due principally to the enterprise of a 
European gentleman whose name we should remember in this 
connection. It was Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi. The '•amefate 
as was alluded to bv Mr. Pandit as having overtaken the members 
of old Legislatures had overtaken Sir Montagu. The number of 
Europeans in the non-official world of Tndia daring to identify them¬ 
selves with the national causeVas ranidbr diminishing. We should 
remember him when passing the resolution. 

The resolution was passed. 
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XV. Compulsory Mass Educatlon^^ 

Mr. G. K, Devadhar moved the following resolution : — 

r Conference is strongly of opinion that for the purpose of 
accelerating the process of nation-building, more strenuous, more 
sustained,- and more vigorous efforts must be put forth by the people 
and Government so as to bring sound and suitable education within 
the reach of the illiterate masses at an early date bv means of 
compulsion, to improve their economic and moral condition bv 
aaaquate measures, to raise their political status by a brondeued 
^nchise, and in the case of the untouchables, to remove untoiich- 
a H which is a great impediment in the way of national advance, 

1 cslls upon the people to make adequate sacrifices to 

i view, and the Government to find more money 

I r the achievement of nation building as quickly as possible.** 

mid ^ misfortune of having in our 

countrymen who were not sufficiently educated 
and understand the requirements of national patriotism 

Weak V country, their chain was bound to have 

nati Unless the basis of our nafionality was broadened, our 

' thft worth miint'^ining and would not stand 

do that was pledged to 

: bai Narathe(Bels:-iu.n).G. K.Gadail (Poona). Mrs,. Janaki- 

’ resoluHrv^ (Enona) and Mr. R. N. Shah (^holapur) supported the 
. ucion which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

following resolutions were put from the Chair and carried : 

XVI. On Change of Creed. 

I its ^^jcct of the National Liberal Federation of India and 
i ^ftans organisations is the attainment, bv constitutional 

^Or InHu (responsible self-government) and Dominion Status 

at the earliest possible date ’*. 
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XVII. OnMr. Polok. 



meeting of All-India Liberals places on record ite 
jf^ratitude for the services rendered by Mr. H. S. L. Polak in 
connection with the discussion in London on the Kenya dispute 


XVUI. Office Bearers. 

** This meetinsf of the All* India Liberals appoints Mr. C. Y, 
Chintamani and Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra as Secretaries for 
the next year and directs that the All-India Council should be con¬ 
stituted in accordance with the lists to be submitted by the pro- 
yincial Liberal organisations by the end of January 1924. 


XIX. Recruitment to Public Service.. 

Rao Bahadur Dhoble (Nagpur) moyed the following resolu¬ 
tion ;— 

" This meeting of the All-India Liberals is of opinion that the 
question on which it is necessary for the Government to haye a 
definite policy for the future in coniiection with the public services 
is the question of the venue of recruitment. 

" This meeting is further emphatically of opinion that, in view 

of the fact that the traditions of administration established in this 

country by British officers have been in full oper^ion for over half 
a century at least and that many of the British officers now serving 
in this country wiU continue to hold their appointments for n^rly 
another 2S years, it is necessary, both on economic and political 
grounds tfia^t recruitment in all Public Services should in future 
ordinarily take place only in India, power being reserved to the 
Government of India to recruit experts on special terms for limited 

period^.^_^ further of opinion that the recruiting, appoint¬ 

ing and controlling authority in future shouW be the Government of 
India and not the Secretary of State, and the Public Services Com¬ 
mission should be appointed by the Government of India to aiscnarge. 
in re<^ard to recruitment and control of public services in India, such 
function as may be assigned thereto by the rules made by the 
Governnment of India. 

“ That the basic pay of all these services should be on an Indian 
basis with special allowances to be given to Bridsh officers under 

such condition as may be determined by the Public Services Com¬ 
mission to be appointed hereafter. 

” That in regard to any grievances of a financial ciiaracter or of 
nnv other kind this meeting is of opinion that they should be 
Larained and redress given to public servants consistently with 
the fin.ancial capacity of the country to bear any additional fiuancial 
nrovided further tliat before any steps are taken in this 
4 e Legislative Assembly shall be taken in full confidence by 

the Government, 
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... meftHns; of the A!l-Tndia Liberals appoints Mr. j j 

ani to appear before the Commisnon to give evidence TO 
the Liberal Federation." 

Mr. Dhoble said that if we were to be masters, in our own house, 

If we were to administer our own affair^, the present state of our 
servants bein^ our masters should forthwith cease. It was 
anomalous that public servants, who were to work in India, to bo 
paid by India, should be controlled by an outside authority. 

Rao Bahadur Kale also said that the time had come when the 

servants whn carried on the administration must be made respon¬ 
sible to the Government of India and not to outside authority. The 
Civil and other Services were reorardinor themselves as the constituted 
government of the countrv and therefore were unwilling to part with 
the smallest- power thev had possessed so long. They had to change 
the ang'e of their vision. He denied that there was a grain of 
truth in the fears of the service men as to their future. So long 
as they were here, the government whoever they might be, 
would carrv out their moral obligations but as regards their future, 
we must lay down a definite plan. 


The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions were also passed,— 

XX. Swadcshh 

" This meettng of the All-Tndia Liberals strongly urges upon the 
people of India the urgent need of bringing into greater practice 
the doctrine of Swadeshi and calls upon them to make it a point to 
purchase Indian made goods only, wherever possible." 


XXI. Indians in Mauritius. 

This meeting of the All-Tndia Liberals urges the Government 
of India to enquire into anv legislation under contemplation by the 
Mauritius Government which is understood to prejudicially affect 
the political representation of Indians settled in Mauritius and to 
take effective steps to safeguard Indian interests against any 
impending danger. And if our countrymen there fail to get their 
J^rievance redressed this meeting of the All-Tndia Liberals is of 
opinion that further assisted emigration of Indian labour to that 
Colony be stopped as soon as possible." 

This concluded the resolutions. 


The Rt- Hon. Mr. Sastri, 

^ The Rt. Hon. Srinivisa Sastri in proposing a vote^ of thanks to the 
^^^Mdent referred to the charge against the Liberals that they were 
omce-hunters and said he was not sure that taking office was a sm 
any code of morals that he knew of. No sense of righteousness 
»VQui(j requife tUeni to decline office if it to ^ 
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’ay. Their President had held office. Instead of his 
office ^ught him, it gave him an opportunity of serving „ 
the office as a means of addins: to hh 
accepting it he surrendered a large and 
lucrabve pr^tice. He had not clung to it with pertinacity when the 
f resign. He resigned not because the official 

wond had lost confidence in him. not because the Viceroy had begun 
to mistrust him or to disparage his efficiency. Now that he had 

life, he had lost none of the 
T«di * K «ercised night and day on the Government 

should o^rce. If he was the type of Liberals, whv 

pantil^men ashamcd of Liberalism ? • You know, ladies and 

' 1“ spit® «f our protes- 
our ch a racier « ®P't« Of our self-hypnotised exaltation of 

tn \ among us there is a sneaking tendency 

L Ji to regard a man well who stands 

^nnn^ ”“*■ I’acks upon him when in the 

position among officials. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru is, however, quite of another type.' 

Mr. Sastn then related an incident which won his admiration for 

m srepresentations in the British press 
o his speech in the Council of State in reference to the Indianisation 
ot helices and the antagonism he was faced with in England by the 
British press and the Service-men who quoted Sir T. B. Sapru against 
him and they always misquoted in these cases. • After the ordinary 

continued Mr, Sastri, ‘having obtained 
an official preferment wished to keep it up so that it might grow, 
blossom forth,.and fructify for his benefit and the benefit of his 
i^® ^ carried it with him and gone well as an 

in TT^ *^f°*j *5 ^gland. But what did this unpatriotic Liberal 
nnntatinif th'ng he did was to disown that 

tlT*lir M* P”'^lmly fo all concerned and to 

L mv ;,iS M . 2.S.V." 1 “■» ol tp' -P-e «pinl»» 


drliheratinn^'^^ *^®" *9 fh* President's guidance of their 

cr natriniin ^ their resolutions did not yield in cogency 

Jicdom •®^®^’ accommodation to the needs of practical 
to po!Ui’caTnr“aa^J?^*’!®* qualities that might be attached 

those whirh ^4 would not be found inferior to 

tinnallv naco' ®xample, the Indian National Congress was con- 
tn f nowadays from year end to year end.** He ventured 

conducted their Federation 
Hi* rooMn better auspices, wiser guidance or ma'nrer counsels. 

y P-d fbat the proceedings in future would aurpMss the 
proceedings of that day, even as the latter surpassed the proceedings 
oi tne previous sessions including the one lie had the honour to 
Whcp fac thanked Dr. Sapru he wap voicing ihe 
* ' n. .pt? of wfipi? Liberal orgaaisation. 'We have entrusted 
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fortunes to his guidance' concluded Mr. Sastri. *T 
vaiue if 1 were in your' (Dr. Sapru's) position as a testimony 
dtthe very highest significance of the respect and confidence in 
which we hold you and your character as a public servant. 


The President’s Concluding Speech 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in winding up the session spoke for 
exactly an hour, putting a lengthy resolution on the party organisa¬ 
tion the work ol which was entrusted to a committee consisting 
of Mr. Sastri, Dr. Sapru. Messrs. Chintamani, Paranjpye Gokaran- 
nath Misra and Chitnavis, which was earned. The resolution is as 
follows :— 

XXll. On Parly Organisation. 

** VVhereas in the opinion of the Federation it is imperatively 
necessary tliat efiective steps should be taken immediately to 
reorganize the Liberal Party so as to bring about greater solidarity 
among its ranks, to extend tlie scope of its influence and to increase 
Its utility and carry on an effective propaganda ior the early attain¬ 
ment of responsible government and the securing of a status for 
IncUans overseas compatible with India's status as an equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth ; and whereas it is realised that these 
objects cannot be achieved without first raising a large Party Fund, 
secondly, without increasing its membership, thirdly, wdtliout adopt¬ 
ing a definite programme and policy for work, fourthly, without 
securing public support for that programme and policy and educat¬ 
ing the electorates either by speeches or through the Press, English 
ana Vernacular, or by taking other steps that may be necessary ; 

This meeting of the All-India Liberals is of opinion that the 
w^k of organization should be entrusted to a Committee consisting 


Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K. C. S, 1. (Chairman) 
Dho Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C, 
Dr. R, P. Paranjpye. 

Mr, S. M. Chitnavis. 

Mr. C. y. Chintamani; and \o^ ^ 

Pandit GokaranNath Misra 


meeting further resolves that the gentlemen named above 
suclf' form themselves into a Committee with power to co-opt 
tr. many other members of the Party in India as may seem 

them necessary. 


Vi t * directs that the above-named gentlemen sliall pay 

th^^ ^ country to interview members of 

«teD Phrty, to address meetings and to take all such otlici 

ps as may be necessary for the raising of the funds and-inciedsin^ 
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!:itt^^cinbership of the Party and securing 

policy. , r i 

“ It further directs them to prepare a scheme of work by tiie 

members of this Party to be carried on among the electorates, and 
the people at large. 

ic further directs them to consider the advisability of sending 
a deputation of two or three members to England at such time as 
may seem to them proper for securing support there to the pro¬ 
gramme for further constitutional advance. 

“And it further authorizes the Committee to take steps for 
raising Funds for this deputation and also for the establishment of 
an organization in England lor tlie. dissemination of the views held 
by tills Party and for securing the co-operation and support of the 
English politicians and public men. It further directs this committee 
to submit a report of its work to the Council of the Liberal I^cdera- 
tion not later than the end of May 1924# and in consultation with 
the Council to arrange for the holding of a Special Session, if 
necessarvi at such time and place as may be found suitable. 

tt Xhis meeting places a sum of Rs, 10,000/—at the disposal of 
the Organising Committee to enable it to carry on tlie work indicated 

^'^“The Federation further authorizes the Organising Committee 
to carry on the work of the Council pending its appointment, alter 
which it sliall be open to the Council to delegate ail or any of its 
functions to the Organising Committee.*' 

Sir T. B. Sapru’s Concluding Speech 


FkDERAtiON [ 
support for its progra: 



Dr Sapru touching on this resolution, hoped that those of the. 
Liberal’party assrmblcd there and many more outside would read m 
the resolution an earnest of the determination on their part to do 
all they could to see that they iivcd. 

In winding up the proceedings of the session, the President 
then referred to the position ot the Liberals, and said that their 
defeat at the elections did not surprise him lor, quite apart irom the 
members of their party who were called to office, ihc rest of them 
did not organise themselves as they should have done as a party 
and never put before the public then view ol the matieis except m 
one or two papers conducted in English, if their paity wished to 
survive it was absolutely necessary to clcaily dehue their position 
in regard to the various important political issues in the country. 
Theie were among them those who thought tnc reluims given to 

the countiy were in advance ol time and they should rest coulent 
vith them for a time, Foriunaiciy there were very lew Liberals 
of that type. On the other hand there were men wuo—-they were 
not non-co-opcrators-would talk, howsoever mildly, in accents ol 
non-co-operators. Speaking for himself he said it would be .ui mo.e 
courageous, far more honourable, for individuals and the country that 
m-n of ibat type sbpuia have the courage of their convicaoh and 
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the suppressed accents of non-co-operators 


Liberal Programme. 



A party like that had got to exercise a good deal oi seif restraint 
and It necessarily started its career witu certain disadvantages, it 
had nothing speculative or dramatic about it and unless they com¬ 
prised that clement they could not achieve success with lightning 
speed. And thcrelore theii* progress was bound to be slow. They 
had to decide for ihemsclves whether they were prepared lo put a 
programme before the country which they knew was possible of 
achievement, for which they could honestly work and fight and which 
might require the utmost patience, the utmost possible energies, 
before they could sec the fruition of their aims. ITe certainly 
preferred the latter course. 'J here might be nothing spectacular or 
dramatic about it but if there was something genuine about it that 
clement would make up for the deficiencies ol spectacular and drama¬ 
tic elements; At the same time it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the programme they had adopted, which had been 
supported in the last three days, was merely phlegmatic. As Mi. 
oastri had pointed out, their resolutions might well compare with 
those of any progressive party in the country. 


Change of Creed. 

Dr. Sapru then referred to the resolutions passed and said that 
the one relating to the Creed admiitcd of no doubt that the object of 
the i^ational juiberal Federation and its compouent organisations 
Was the attainment by constitutional means of Sw^araj, responsible 
j 5 ^"S°^®^omcnt or Dominion Status for India, at the carlist possible 
ate. Here again he wanted that they should speak without mental 
j cservation. What they were aiming at was not independence but 

I spouaiblo govemment within the British Empire. On that let 

; wicre be no room for doubt. 

I Unexpected Moderation. 

j As regards the resolution asking complete provincial autonomy 
j ^ simultaueous changes in the ciiaracter and Cumposiiion of gov- 
I Dr. Sapru said he was reading the other day ccriain state- 

1 issued by certain politicians in the country m certain provinces 

I was very mucti stiuck by the moderation which bad already 

^vercome them. Some thought that provincial autonom;^ was their 
< was not. Speaking lor himseif he said he was one of those 

1 a Liberals who believed that provincial autonomy would be 

j Shadow if it came to them without a aimuitaneous change in the 
j Central Government. 

Indians Overseas. 

to tho resolutiou oo lodiaoa Overseas, he said it waf 
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uty to insist on justice being done to their nationals but'THcy” 
be prepared for serious disappointment. Whatever they might 
say or do, their position would only be improved when they were 
masters in their own house, when they could meet the Dominion 
Premiers on terms of equality. Some friendly critics pointed out 
often th'it he always forgot that. He had never forgotten it. It 
was always present in his mind. It was the critics that sometimes 
torgot that they were not a self-governing Dominion and, therefore, 
he did not use language which could only be used by self-governing 
Dominions. Speaking Of Pub ic Services, he said the only issue of 
vital importance was the question of the venue of recruitment for 
the luLure. They were not going to shut out the English people if 
they came out here but they might shut out men from South Africa* 
if they came. But that was a different story. 

Services’ Grievances. 


As to the question of the Services' grievance?, he said if there 
was a case made out for relief to any public servants they would not 
fctand in the way ol relief subject only to one condition that the 
relief which would be given should not cripple their finances and 
it must be consistent with their financial capacity to bear any 
further burden. 

The End of the Session. 


Afuer the formal thanks-givings the session tlien dissolved. On 
the invitation of Mr. A. P. Sen of Lucknow, the next session was 
decided to be held at Lucknow, 
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the tenth session op the 

All-India Christian Confere 


.nee 

BAmAL0RE-27rE DECEMBER 192S. 

'*’* All-India Conference of Indian ChrisHan* wa» 

Indian CK de>e(tale* and spoke of the services that the 

ndian Christian community could render to India. 

dealit?« „!^i ® ® ^ ’ ®" President, delivered an interesting address 

the tr A With the position of the Indian Christian Community and 

PositiornniT'* rt"'- Politics, poinlinjy out the peculiarly advantageous 

1 ^ Christians to bring about communal unity and making somu 

Practical suggestions therefor. 

T'he full text of the address is given below. 

iiiunitl! 5 t a-jaln come round when the different Com- 

COnsider t-h* >n Jndia take stock of the year's affairs and 

Communitiep programme for the future. Among the 

l-ee-t or the wealthiest. Nor 
Indian social solidarity which characterises every other 

th^rneeSve" coIh vP eculiar strength. Tn spite of 
•IVDamic fnrr*t ""o I’Psr. as 'n an earthen vessel, certain 

of national atemol.^’^K” Progress which invests us with a responsibility 
Contacts with sn^i privileged with certain enriching 

constitute .currents outside India, which also 

think that our rt^i h* ' diatinctive significanre. I venture to 

»»6i‘o?s:ch”;?is:rbra°,;. “ •“* >“ "o” 

Uninterrupted Work. 

P''hl/caflaiVs\^n?„)fia“° n'’ approach to 

' grievances ' t fin,i Vi, f have never yet discovered our 

Communitt h J 1 ^ centuries the Syrian Christian 

Princes of Traw protected and even favoured by the Hindu 

Tanjore Ld TinH Mahratta Princes of 

turmoil of Auranla "k’*"- ^“ivaks of Madura, and amid all the 
and Tinpu SuUan of Haider Ali 

<=ontin«S^to t^ " H^'•‘^"cis 'X.ivier 

t thrive, and Robert de Nobili, Beschi and their colleagues 
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(irces^O'-s carried on uninterrupted work in the 
Frgderick Schwartz, the •' Father " of he Anelican Church was 
S«l«hed in ' loco parentis ’ bv the Mahratta Prince of Taniore and 

was in that troublous time the one acceotable ambassador of the 

British to Tipou Sultan. There is no tradition, to mv knowledge of 
anv persecution of Christians, although the age 
Tains bv Hindus and ' vice versa’, and also of rival H'"'!’’ sects on 
bv another as their fortunes varied.f ^u^.n^'in and 

undoubtedlv everv necessary freedom for 

many doors seem to have been open for public service. The Polnt 

to be realised is that the Princes could not have mamtained snch a 
policy of toleration and even protection m opposition to public 

more recent years, if the profession of Christianity has been 
again and again a disqualification preventing an 

to opportunities which he deserved bv reason «« h ^ nndoubted 
qualifications and tested merit, it was b°cause the ^ritish Bureau 
cracv was naturally nervous on the score of re’igious 
At that time there was no difficulty for the Maharaia of Mywre to 
appoint an Indian Christian as bis Executive Councillor, or J 

Maharajas of Travancore and Cochin to anpom^ Vt i' 

highest offices including in one case ‘he Dewanshio itself^ It i 
highly significant that in the new regime ushered in by . 

Reforms the one Province whe.e an Indian Christian w*is apP2^«<^ 
to be Minister was where the Governor was a non-Chnstian Indian. 

The deeper psychological changes which have come to Ptevad m 
the last two or three years seem all to have contributed to ^ ’ 

improvement of our relaHonshin with all Communities^ With th^ 
progressive transfer of resoonsibilitv to ponnlar control ^ 

LnJequent increase in the direct- effec'- of the 
manv lines, the future has everv promise of a 
merit. Is it not significant that while the 

Electorate with a separate register has stultified itself in the oo 
Province where it has been tried Indian 

and even leadership, such as it is, has been freely and even eagenj 
accepted bj' every party in the country ? 


Heart of India is Sound j 

The fact is, we have absolutely nothing to fear from oi’F 
countrymen. The heart of India is sound in its tolerance af j 
nobility. Narayan Vaman Tilak was right in celebrating this » 
his charming verse : 


» in strange contrast with this In thp trpatnj.nt aecoHod to 7,»teftnbftlg bf. 
the. Danish authorities and to Wdliam Carey hv the Rntish anthoritie», . 




Danish ftutnoruiPB ana tu — f. 

+ rhp one exception the tra lotion of a nPTFecoHnn ^or a brief .1 


+ The one exception i-ne hrai'i.’Mii i >-iprivu »•«* « vicP 

Tffti^ancoTe ChrUtians by SaWitice under tbc lead of Mamblkavachagar wb 

ne^is to be ve.rifie(i. 
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, is thv womb, Mv Motherland, 

ce mightv ri^his, saints and sages spring ! 
rlstian I, yet here none taunteth me, 

Nor biif!*.teth with angry questioning. 

T meet and greet tlnm, and with love embrace^: 
None saith "Thou dost pollute us by thy sm I " 
My Guru thev delight to venerate; ^ 

They say, **Ho is our brother and our kin/* 
Let no man fancy that I idly prate; 

Such kmdaess greets me always everywhere, 
Joaith Dasa, O thou peerless Mother mine, ^ 
Thv generous sons thy generous heart declare. 



Tt behoves us then to turn our attention with ^ earnestness to 
dlscTn our particular responsibility as Christian citizens of In lia. 

After all we have emerge! into a stage when the-e is no longer any 

question in our own minds as to our responsibi’ity in citizenship ! 

I Till about three or four years ago we ooenly thought that W3 should 
i leave aside the practice of active citizenshipf as too secular or 
' even questionable, and that we should confine ourselves to *spintual 
‘ Interests and to the practice of domestic and social virtues. Happily 
■ihat is past, for reasons it is needless to mention now ; but we have 
vet to realize the precise demands of Christian citizenship. 
We have come to accept citizenship as our legitimate sphere. We 
have to learn that Christian citizenship is our inahenab e respon- 
sibility. more especially in front of the enormous needs ol India, 
' 3 -nd in view of the formative period of our Democracy, 


Citizenship 

For in certainty all citizenship is not Christian,’ any more than 
^11 statesmanship, East or West, is Christian.^ This is implicit y 
j admitted in the statement one often hears in Christian circles that 
I *ome of 'the gigantic evils, like the HindU'Moslem antipathy, which 
running India, cannot be remedied until India accepts Chris¬ 
tianity.' But the precise significance of this thesis is not always 
realised. Europe professes the religion of Christianity from Con¬ 
stantinople to Limerick: but that has not saved her from the 
World War. or from the worse conditions prevailing since the War, 
i |n the Balkan'*, in Russia, in Mid Europe, in Italy, in France, 
J in Britain or in Ireland ! If ah India professed Christianity she will 
1 1 necessarily be Christian in her citizenship any more than is 

j Europe to-day. That a so-called 'Christian Community' begins the 
* of citizenship is no guarantee that it will be exercised in 

Christian quality. The onus on us is to apply the principles of 
Jesus to the problems of Citizenship as we face them for the purpose 
a practical discharge of our responsibility. 

* Qaited by U*v. .T. C. Winslow in his “K^rayi^n Tu^k/' p. 5S, 

^ t tTnforttinately brande 1 as * politics/ ' 

19 
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It is particularly refreshing to realise at this point tha 
iountrymen themselves, Hindus and Mohammedans, are all the time 
applying to public men and to public affairs the criterion of Christ 
and His principles. Particularly in the last few years, at the lead 
of Mahatma Gandhi, this is being openly done to an altogether sur¬ 
prising extent. It may be put down as a fact that this criterion 
has now come to be tacitly operative in the minds of millions of our 
people. The question is, are we really convinced that the principles 
of Jesus can apply to such matters as the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, 
the working of the reforms, the treatment of Indians abroad ? 
There are many millions of Church-goers in Europe and America who 
would frankly answer that such an application is not practicable in 
the present human conditions. Our position as a community in 
India is such that a conviction on this score is of urgent practical 
importance. Whatever we may be thinking of our communal 
interests and material advancement, the other communities take us 
to be committed to the principles of Jesus. What is our own con¬ 
viction about it ? The Churches in Britain and in N. America had 
just begun to study this question seriously. It is even more urgent 
that it should be studied in its practical aspects by the Christians in 
India. If the principles of Jesus are too idealistic to be of practical 
value in this generation, we ought to warn our countrymen, so that 
they may not be following a mirage, as they themselves are at the 
risk of doing now. They would then understand that the Message of 
the Missionery pertains particularly to the individual soul and its 
next world interests ; and that the ethical implications of the Gospel 
are of strictly limited scope. To mv mind there is no such mirage 
and there is no limitation whatever in the scope. But no one knew 
better than Jesus that the world cannot become perfect overnight, bv 
accepting Him and His principles as the supreme criterion for all 
human affairs. He knew it would first cost Him His own life, and 
in every generation many more Crosses, before His principles can 
come to prevail as current coin. I would therefore earnestly urge 
every Church, every Christian College and everv other Christian Or¬ 
ganization in the country to make a carful study of this question ' 

''Are the principles of really applicable to the practical 

problems of Citizenship in India 

'Tf so, what are our responsibilities of Citizenship in the town, 
and district, and how are we to discharge them in practical every¬ 
day activity?" 

"What further are our wider responsibilities , to India, and to 
Indians abroad, and how is our contribution to be made thereto V* 


Their Responsibility. 

If the Community realized as some of us do the gravity of the 
situarion in India, the tragedy of the terrible drift which has been 
carrying the whole country to the verge of moral bankruptcy; if 
pur spiritual jopk^ up. from their limited prcrocpupationf 
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deemed what is actually happening all around them ; ere 
>Would have been a more tnrilling response to the eminently 
aan struggles in India, amid which so palpably the Son of Alan 
agam ana again sufiering to redeem the race. It is high time our 
preaching and teaching, our lecturing and study circles, our conver-. 
sations and vernacular Magazine articles, related to the things diat 
do matter to our countrymen, that do call out heroic sacrifices that 
are exploited by the clever crooks, that are the real things which 
occupy the lives and thought of our people, for better for worse. 
We are no longer ‘isolated' as we deliberately were. But we are 
sull in the margin of the current, in safe little coves where the 
water is still and the heat is cut ofi by the overhanging trees. Can 
there be any doubt that Christ calls us to get out of such pitilul 
stagnant protection, to plunge into the thick ot the surging currents 
in mid-stream, where He Himself is and sufiers and labours, and 
wants the assistance of those who know Him more fully than the" rest? 
Once more, our place in public life in India is one of Responsibility, 
an inalienable responsibility, a responsibility specially emphasized* 
by our spiritual heritage, a -'Responsibility of Christian Citizenship.’ 

in fact the sooner we get off the stilted pedestal of Rights and 
begin to climb the rugged steep of Responsibility, the truer will be 
our perspective of the situation and ot the relative values of our 
various oppoitunitics. In frent of the enormous needs of our 
country and of the gigantic work yet waiting to be done unto her 
uplift, ail talk of the nshes and loaves becomes utterly untenable. 


Communal Dissension 

First, take the Hindu-Moalem confiict, which is to day the 
most tragic tacior in our national destiny. Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was being interviewed at Bombay, soon after his release; 

‘*On the question whether India should declare independence as 
her goal, the ivioulana observed that in the prc??^nt Qoadition of the 
country, with Manchester cloth still on our body, with 
inter-communal dissensions and untouchabiiity still among us, de* 
claiaiion ol independence is picmaturc, and to ask for it is to cover 
our shame with blusters," 

A lew days later H. E. the Viceroy at the Public Durbar at 
Lucknow expressed himscif m equally strong terms: 

“The effect of communal dissension is not confined to the suffer¬ 
ing and disaster it produces in the area where it is manifested* Its 
malign mfiucncc has wider import. It stifles all hopes of political 
progress among the people, it saps the forces of national fife, for it 
tends to deny the existence ol a common public weal or of common 
effort in co-operation for a single purpose/* 

When these two speak with one voice, it is a testimony of the 
giavtst pospbic significance, in lact every pub ic man, speaking at 
^very pccasion, smaU ot great, has |cit it accessary to refer tQ tbif 
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:er in sim 4 ar terms. There can be no doubt whatever 
nlesa this matter is effectiveJy solved, our political advance is 
doomed lor ever, our national sell-respect blighted, and any cultural 
disLinctiveuess that we have as a people, arrested and reckoned with 
the past." 

What is the remedy ? Arbitrations and panchayats have been 
tried, pacts have been attempted. Commissions have sat to investi¬ 
gate.* Tala JLajpat Kai, who has spoken and written again and 
again on this subject and has himself aonc little towards healing the 
wounds, in his Presidential Address at the Punjab Provincial Cou- 
Icrtnce held this month at Jaranwala, goes to the root of the disease. 
It is after all the communal narrowness as regards the fishes and 
loaves. With the passing of the Government ot India Act many 
places of power or influence or profit became suddenly available to 
Indians. For a time the communal jealousy as regards theii distii- 
bution was kept in check by the powerful influence of Mr. Gandhi, 
which wielded the communities together m a common enterprise. 
With his imprisonment, all check was suddenly removed and the 
feeling b oko out with violence and expressed themselves in diverse 
ways. 

The Non-Brahmin movement. 


The remedy must first be related to the causes. A lesson may 
be taken in this connection from the communal conflict in South 
India. The Brahmans, having got ahead of the rest in English 
education, for halt a century they took for themselves a very much i 
larger share in the distribution of offices than their numbers at all J 
warranted. The ‘ Non-Biahman movement' arose in consequence 
and it expressed itself for a time in no measured terms ana in no , 
restrained language, it is now becoming more reasonable, but not ' 
until justice, or wnat was deemed by u to be adequate justice, was ■ 
done and was guaranteed. The Non-Brahman movement is now , 
entering another phase in which the anti-Brahman feeling has not 
the same place. When the lutuie historian reckons up icsmts, it is 
not at a.l unlikely that the Brahmans will be lound to have saved 
up much for themselves in the measure of Uieir forbearance and 
patience. Moreover, the diverting of their young men into produc- ' 
Uve occupations is itself an enormous gam. 


Local Panchayaxs, 


Ihere can be no abiding solution until every form ot injustice is ’ 
removed, and every cause of supposed injustice adequately cleared 
away. Luring the period when tiie loaves and fishes are balanced i 
up, one of the communities will have to forbear and wait. Even a 
iiank widingnebs to do so will go lar to disarm the confiict. Pacts 


•l>u ftaitl Hi tbe Lonour of tin: .Cii gun- 1 any, Ibst ol Hit* polilicftl aiitl 
social urgftiiJzauuiiB in the country, it is the only body with iadh enough to 
ftoluiionii. 
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ifWill not suffice. There should be local Panchayats 
yi constituied to deal with every small siiuation as it arises, u 
pid^ble to ioresee it ahead, and prevent its happening. 

Ihe remedy is really in the psychological situation, 1 am con¬ 
vinced that in both the communities there are a number of leauers 
who realize the suicidal risks ol the conflicts and deplore Uicm. \ 
cannot see otherwise as being a citizen of balem. In 1862 there was 
a terrible out-break in my city, when lives were lost, property 
ruined, a whole mosque destroyed. The leaders of sevemi Hindu 
castes were, after summary trials, transported to the Andamans 
which, of course, did not neip the psychological siiuation. In three 
years they were all released by the Privy Council which did not ease 
the situation cither. JNcverthciess in ten years it became unthink¬ 
able lor any such outbreak to happen again in that city. 

The Duty of Christians. 

Our responsibility is right here. We can serve in a ministry of 
friendship and reconciliation. Ihe two communities arc distributed 
in every town and district wfficre we live, if we can get out of our 
■grooves and lay ourselves out deliberately to form friendships 
and to promote friendships, every town can accomplish what 
was done m baicm. We have special advantages lor such a 
service, ihe standard oi private and pubhc probity which our 
men and women have gcuerahy maintained in many places has 
secured for us a considerable degree of confidence. Ihe progres 
sive ideas which we generally imbibe from our foreign cuuvacts 
give us a better perspective of public problems. Tlieie is also 
compaialively a larger spread 01 education among us. i hough 
Provincial or .,\ationai leadership may stiil be difficult, local leader¬ 
ship is at oai doors, io grasp it for power, we may nut; to 
take It for seivice and fneudsnip we will be welcomed. But 
there will also be prices to pa>, —time, efiort, thought; po.ssibio 
disappointments, even misunaerstanuing and unpopulaucy 
certainly negiect when the piums and prunes go round, ine 
striccesc neutrality will be indispensable, which means that ail 
gain for oGcscU or for the community cannot be tuought of So 
also thcic can be no thought 01 proselytising. The service should 
be undertakea as a “ fNiankama Karma*' and the rewards will be 
great. Mucu profit will be conlerred and at least as much secured. 
And above ail a timely service wiU have been icndereci in regard 
to»a national caiamity, 

Seivice suoh as this, rules out entirely ad possibility ot our 
community eutenng luio tuo melee as one among the commuuiues m 
the undignified acramblo lor tne loaves and hsucs. We caunot plav 
for our ovYUljdQa aa wdl us lor iheotbcra. llierocan be ao coii- 
idence uiamlaiued, il tucto ra uo sued abetsutiou wor caa we tuen 
OUi« the spiiit oi cuminunal uarrowuessi watch is vUe rout caukcr ^tj 
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als of India. We cannot exalt merit, character and cfficiei^ 
services, or insist on probity in public leadership, ana at toe 
same time do wbat is commonly called •figbt ior our community 
When toe matter is considered twice it will be found reasonable t a 
we have really nothing to fear by following such a course of losmg 
ourselves in tlie interests of others. 

The “Swarajya" Movement. 

Next let us turn our thoughts to the great task of buildmg Swa- 
raiva in which our countrymen ate so earnestly engaged. All parties 
ari by n^ absolutely agreed in the realizat.on tuat it is ab.o utely 
rndisinsablfto achieve lor our Motherland an adequate political 
Matof as a condition precedent lor securing steady development 
S any Ime L also fo"^ ensuring that recognition abroad which 
(to use the happy phraseology oi Sir Leslie Wiison immediately 

on hTs arrfval iuB^baylis dueiniuoUcetoour national honour. 

Our forefathers knew better than to make our culture dependent on 
anv Siitol status. The result was a glorious record for some 
lor^v^centuries. But the times are changed, the st^dard of values 
is being perceived everywhere through a leliactmg lens of political 
status^ U acts in our own consciousness moie than we care to 
acknowledge hi our best moments, and it undoubtedly acts on 
oS leSnships, within and without. As to what measure 
of oolitical status is adequate, there is little agreement, there 
is wide diherence of honest opinion even on such lundamentpl 
issues as the British connection, its measure or quality. But 
there is no difieience of opinion as to bwarajya, the very word 
used to approval by His Majesty himself. While, however we 
are using ^an Indian term, we ate forced into a struggle t at is 
straneely^ exotic. For better or lor worse, India is committed lO 
experfmLt on the particular brand ot Democracy wmeu is in 
vogue m the Anglo-sLon countries and moie especially m Britain. 
It IS nowhere admitted that this lorm will be cuareiy suitable to 
the Sccuhar genius of India, or to he. disiinctive conduions. 
humarand ofherwise. But it is a settUd tact that the British 
method shall be the basis on which we shad start, im<l then proceed 
to make adaptations as our genius or conditions dictate, iue hrst 
triennium is also finished. Certam things seem to be quite clear. 
The Central Legislatuie is the arena for high politics : the Frovm al 
Legislature is the held lor constructive legislation. But no Frovmco 
is of a size where the principles determined by the legislatuie can be 
adequately carried mio cficct without depenamg on the assistaimo 
ol toarcentrallzed expert official machinery, so latal to toe growth 
of a self-helping, seil-exp.cssmg, seU-directmg f 
Piovince is too big. the village is clearly too small to 
fources, human or material, needed lor contructive work. U is be 
coming all the time clearer that the District auv toe town are too 
gfSt hope alike of laying too touudatwos oi too wcU-tJoing of thf 
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nq of training: it«i people in art of Demor 
district of Sa^em. one '^f the larg^est. has two million people, 
about fwo-thirdq of fbe Kinsr^lom of Denmark. In all conscience it 
is a largfe enoneh for tralninsf in democratic responsibility and 
lea'^ersbio. so indisp'*nsn.ble for bnildini? the foundations, and its 
,nee1s an^ reson^'Cr'S require iust the measure such as can be 
efhcient/v handled hv its own popular representatives. 


The more one thinks of it the clearer becomes the conviction 
that there will be no solution to many of our problems, so^ne of them 
of the larg:est magfnitude. until the Districts are vested practically 
with fullv autonomous powers. For instance, there can be no real 
discipline until the people are gfiveo the responsibility.-j* For this 
even the Province is too larsfe at the present stage : the risks are not 
too g:reat in regard to the District and the town. T would advocate 
the speedy transfer of every administrative responsibility, Revenue, 
Education, Police. Health, Jail. etc. to the Elected Board of the 
District and the Elected Council of the Town, each with its elected 
President-t 

Matters : Local and Municipal. 


Devolution on such a scale would be an adequate challenge to 
the most capable men in the country to devote time and energy to 
re-construction work. We are still in a stage where the Local Board 
or Municipal Counci^ Member does not know even his budget for the 
vear, and considers that his responsibility consists of a watching 
brief with reference to the vagaries of his President. He does not 
vet feel that he has responsibilities to assist the Executive, sharing 
not onlv in the deliberations but also in the actual work. For, too 
many Presidents still take the office for personal prestige, and 

* Madras has b<»pTi this a« rpgardfl Education, 

f The Hindu -Moelpm UTohlpro cannot make reallv effective appeal to the 
practical common oense of both sides until the artificial protection bv a third 
party ifl removed. T,eRqonf may have to be h*arnt by bloodshed. But there can 
he no abidinfif poluMon that in net operative from within. 

J Obviously thio ir^pq must be, worked ont elv^where. Here the ultimate 
development might b-> envinaged in Pome nuoh optlipp aa this. The Oollector (of 
the T.r.S, cadre) ahonld be the fnll-titne Executive Offioer of the District working 
under thf» eleetpd Prepident of the District Board. All the expert profepaional 
poTvieeo photiM be of Provincial cadre, but the Head of Department should be 
the Recruiting and Training Officer, and not Oontroller of Officers working in 
his prnfeflinn : traopfera would be by negotiation. The Judiciary should be 
entirely iodenendent of District or Provincial Executives, and related direct to 
the High Oonrt. While the Provincial Exoputives will have no power of vote 
on any measures determined by the Local bmliea, it will have extensive powers 
of interference when it is convinced that there is risk of a breach of peaee, nr 
that a proposal is seriously out of harmony with its general policy for the 
whole Province, with such safe-guards, provided the d>istrict should be entirely 
regponsiHe for adrainiatonng itself In accordance with the legislation made by 
tlie Provinep, 
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e that they should model their attitude to the Council or _ 

almost in the terms of the Collector who condescends to 
preside over a public meeting. They have not yet learnt the 
enormous secret of carrying their Councillors with them in loyal co¬ 
operation. The British Administration in India was the most 
perfect Bureaucracy the world has vet seen, and it was not within 
human possibility that the art of Democracv could be patterned for 
the public in its ways: Efficiency and not democracy is its aim, and 
it is absurd to expect any progress in the truly democratic methods 
so long as the Bureaucratic plant is still effective alongside of the 
Local"Boards with enormously larger and more important work 
to handle. 


Whatever may be the value of these proposals, it will be 
admitted on all hands that the work for the country has got to be 
done in the District and the Town. Here, again, is clearly our 
opportunity. Is it not worthy of all ambiHon to work towards 
making one's town and district in every way better than what it 
was when we came into it? What form can our patriotism take 
that is really of a more permanent value, than that everv man and 
women of us should labour and pray to build his own town and 
district so that all the time the Citv of God shall be built bv 
ourselves in our ancient land For this also we have special 
advantages. Among the Indian communities we are the one 
with some actual experience of the democratic method. ^ In our 
ecclesiastical organisations we have been participating in a discipline 
of leadership and loyalty, in debate and in action, precisely such as 
is demanded for the Local Boards and the Municipal Councils. We 
are trained to consider membership in Council as a responsibility tp' 
co-operate and assist the Executive in constructive ways. We have 
had all this patterned for us by Anglo-Saxons who are not as a rule 
afflicted with habits of the Bureaucratic method. • ' 


Social Service. 

My predecessor in this office last year urged you not to under¬ 
take social service. It is a most important advice, as practical as it 
is eminently timely. The whole range of social service is a local 
affair In the Western countries numerous voluntary organisations 
engage in such services. In India we havp to begin in a humbler 
wav, as our resources of men ani money are extremely limited. 
Here in this citv of Bangalore it has been repeatedly shown that 
with all the best will in the world voluntary work of the sort 
rannot be sustained for an adequate length of time. It seems to 
me that, except in large cities, a great deal of what is really social 
service ought to be undertaken by Local and Municipal Board.s, 
with a liberal use of every voluntary assistance that can be mobilised. 

For these reasons I venture to recommend that every Indian 
Christian of education who can at all afford the time (and they are 
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j who caunot) should seriously consider entering the Loc„^ 
dcipal Board, not by nomination but with the expressed 
x.^«*deQce of the people, and there serve his country in the most 
constructive way possible. Here again there will be prices to pay 
and risks, even of character, to be run. But the rewards will be 
rich and varied if the responsibility be undertaken with a sense of 
mission and discharged in all Christian patience and forbearance, 
with every alertness as regards the interests of the poor and the 
unfortunate and the oppressed. 


There is time to point out one more service of national import- 
! ance which is well within the possibilities of our community. It is 
in the sphere of Education. Missions have no longer the lion’s 
share in the education of the country : but the community, working 
in Mission institutes and others, reckoning both sexes, has a share 
in the education of the country of which we may well be proud. 
But we are, I trust, on the threshold of further expansion of educa¬ 
tion on an enormous scale. To put it on the lowest ground there 
] need be no fear of unemployment to a community whose sons and 
I daughters do not despise the modest emoluments of the Teaching 
; profession.. But the opportunity is among the choicest, for contri- 
buting to the fundamental needs of India. 


Educational Service. 


I Moreover there is widespread dissatisfaction as regards the 
.) educational systems hitherto obtaining in India. Experiments are 
j being attempted in different parts of the country, some of which 
( have a great deal to teach others. The spirit of enterprise has not 
been wanting among us. Particular mention may be made of the 
Union College at whose noteworthy success is clue to the faith 
of the men behind it as to the wisdom with which the Syrian 
J Christian Community has responded to their appeal. The expeii- 
. raent at Moga promises to provide for the country the long-desired 
j method of a really satisfactory rural education. Special efforts are 
I being made by the National Christian Council to spread its method 
I over the whole country, and their success will mean a steady output 
j of teachers who could in a generation transform rural education 
I and vitalise the effete life of our peasantry. In female educa¬ 
tion we still hold the leading position. Thanks to the generosity 
of our friends in Birmingham, we are securing first-class qualifica¬ 
tion for a few of those whose merit for leadership was not coupled 
with the necessary financial resources. 

^ Thus, educational service is in line with our past achievements, 
present tendencies, and the foreign contacts wdth which we are 
uniquely privileged. We need now to become fully conscious of 
our vantage point and to make the most of it. Public opinion i n 
our community is at present right in its attitude towards teaching 
as a profession : but it is mainly on the economic ground ; we need 
to reinforce it with a sense of mission. Our leaders need to take a 
live interest in tUc educational advauce in tUeir District and 
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ince, capturing every opportunity fo? continual improve^ 
.^,t^%»^tain Missions are unfortunately showing a readiness to sacnf 
"^ucational work too easily when faced with the necessity for 
retrenchment. In every such case sufficient public opinion must be 
quickly brought to bear on them to set them right as to the relative 
value of things. Other Missions are eager to do more -or to do 
better in their educational programme. We should take an intelli¬ 
gent interest in their egorts and give them all the support possible 
in our power, 

PnoBLEfti OF Adult Education. 


But more. There is a field in which India is literally awaiting 
the pioneer; the field of Adult Education. It is now generrdly 
recognised that the problem of educating India cannot begin to be 
solved until the adults are attended to without necessarily the aid 
of literacy. Certain attempts have also been made by the State and 
private agencies, To my observation the work cannot be put on an 
adequate footing and made info a live movement, unless Univer¬ 
sities. Teachers* Organizations, and Teachers themselves pioneer in 
the work. Further details ir is not possible to furnish here.* 

There is at least one Indian Christian teacher in a Mission High 
School in the Kanavese country, who, without assistance from anv 
organization, has developed a piece of Adult Education which is 
now extending all over his district. The Indian Christian teacher 
viewing his profesnon as a mission of high patriotism will find in 
Adult Education a highly favoured opportunity for a very timely 
service ol mtional importance. 

But our vantage point wiU quickly disappear if we do not 
strive to be ourselves the best educated community in the coiintrv.t 
This is a communal ambition with which no one can possibly quarrel. 
With the continual activity of ‘Mass Movements.' the problem 
become i all the time more difficult. At the same time some of the 
oldest Chri.stian communities are still stagnant in this regard. 
Personally I have the greatest faith in the Moga method. I would 
commend it to the serious study of every leader of our community. 
I cainestly trust that its vitalising advantages may, in this very 
decade, be made available to the community in every Mission area 
in the country. But a conscience is needed on the question of 
education. We have managed to get up a conscience as regards 
self-support. But in ‘self-support’ we do not reckon more than the 
cost of the pastor and of a little bit of evangelistic work in the 
neighbourhood, one or two Catechists perhaps, and a few elementary 
schools which are more or less paying their own way ! To my mind 


‘Adult Kfu^arfon' by K. T. Paul; “India in 1922-23“ by L. F. 
Hoidihro' k WilliaojB, pp. 216-7. . . . 

f The o 'ucluriiona o( the Madias Census BepoTt for 1911-21 on this poW 
fxro very diacouTaging ; they show that literacy amongst thp Christiaa has 
in the last dacade, 
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pastorate Committee has the moral responsibility to pro\ 
irrange for educational facilities for its people. Contin't 
fshould be made to arrive at cent per cent, literacy in both 
sexes, and to assist the young to get every responsible chance lor a 
sound education. I am sure that if this were realized as a mond 
responsibility, we have enough resources in and around us such as 
will, in the largest number of cases be adequate for our as yet limit¬ 
ed needs. 

1 have tried to place before you in business-like terms some of 
the lines in which we, with all our limitations, may practically 
discharge our responsibility of Christian citizenship. I have deemed 
it necessary to eschew all passionate peroration, and all reference to 
high politics to which it specially pertains. 1 have done so because 
I am aware that there is considerable diversity of opinion among our 
leaders on such questions. This Conference as such does not 
identify itself with any particular school of political thought. It 
comprehends every one: and if it passes resolution of a highly 
‘Political* nature, it does so after full consideration of opposing 
arguments in a friendly and j udicious way. My duty, therefore, is 
not to present to you my personal convictions on any of them, but 
to indicate some practical lines in which all of us, whether Liberals 
or Radicals or even Conservatives and even Die-hards, can serve 
the common Mother we love, in the constraining love of the 
common Master whom we worship. 

If I have recommended apparently humbler Avalks of service* 
it is not to discourage any one from serving the country in wider 
spheres and in positions of extensive influence, or by devoting one¬ 
self to what is termed ‘direct* religious work. We may well be 
proud of the record already made by some of our men in the 
legislatures, and in high administrative charges. Such opportunities 
are for the few. Whereas tlie lines I have suggested are a few 
of those which are available for many thousands of us; and Mother 
India can ill afford to spare the humblest of our contributions. On 
the other hand our steady aim should be, to render such service and 
-in such quality that we shall become indispensable to India, who¬ 
ever comes into power over her affairs, of what race or scct^or party 
soever. 

Leadership Needed 


We cannot, however, render an adequate standard of service, 
even in these lines, unless we attend to two or three things pertain¬ 
ing to our community. We cannot pretend to a ministry of friend¬ 
ship unless we continue to purchase the spontaneous confidence of 
our countrymen by our personal character and public probity. We 
cannot offer to serve as peace-makers so long as we are ourselves 
divided in cliques and factions, or castes and sects. We cannot help 
in a democratic discharge of civil responsibilities if wc cannot furnish 
the leadership necessary to take over the duties which the Missionr. 
are now ready to devolve oq tbe Church i if we cannot undergo tb; 
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^p^apline of working with others in our ecelesiastical organish^olisJ 
if^e cannot ourselves follow the leadership of others and loyally 
carry out the will of an authority regularly constituted on a repre¬ 
sentative basis. We cannot assist in civil progress unless we are 
•willing to study for it, and then to work for it in unobtrusive 
positions. We cannot lead in tlie educational work of the country 
unless we ourselves are the best educated community and with the 
most progressive ideas and experiences on the subject. We cannot 
assist in any social service (purity, temperance, thrift, or anything) | 
unless our own community is all the time carrying within itself a 
continual processs of conscious and active social reform. 

One more condition is indispensable to service. We cannot 
with understanding serve other communities, nor will our service be 
very long acceptable, unless we ourselves enter into our common 
heritage of the culture of India. The unfortunate ignorance and 
even prejudice which darkened our minds in this respect is now 
largely dispelled. But we have only begun to esteem our inherit¬ 
ance, We have yet to enter into our possession as an inestimable , 
gift of God, wrought through the discipline of many generations of | 
our fathers. We have yet to make it so much a feature of our 
mental and spiritual fabric that we rcahy begin to understand even 
our Master and his Message through its distinctive interpretation. 
We shall then understand much that is winsome in our coutrymen, 
now so lamentably closed to our ken. We shall then see the signifi¬ 
cance of their deep-seated aspirations, which are mere words and 
sounds to us now. We shall only then get to their heart and so 
bind them to our hearts with hoops of steel. There is no other way* i 
I would to God that it will be totally needless for any one to say 
these things again in five more years. 


Path of ISationahsm 

This final message biings us to the feet of» the Mother. I fully 
realize the dangers of Mationalism. 1 repeat with Murse Cavel the 
sacred words ' Patriotism is not enough I' With that warning 
clearly in our mind-, 1 invite you to contemplate the infinite signifi" 
cance of all that is connoted by that more sacied entity, India, Let 
it not stir us to any narrowness or exclusiveness. India hers#^ 
ever kept an open door with proverbial hospitality and tolerance. 
Let it rather rcfr^:»h in us our deep-seated impelling motive of 
consecration. 

In conclusion the President quoted some fine passages from 
Narayan Vaman Tilak:— 

“Bran shall i eat and rags shall 1 wear for the sake of thy love, 
my Motherland, and I shall throw in the dust ail that passci for 
glory and faappinass. 

“ Sooner or later my soul must quit this mortal house and go, 
but has death power to take me away from Thee ? Thou knowest 
h':. has not. To be born of Thee—how blessed ’s the privilege. 
WbQ is tbpre to rob me of it? is there any robber so daring ? 
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I Death ? No, none. 

Sly body will I sacrifice, my.life will 1 lay down in thy sei^ 
^cny^oble Land. Some will laugh and some will cry at this ecsiacy 
oi love. But 1 heed them not. Born to fulfil my relationship as 
a sou to thee, I will fulfil it, May God help me,!’* 

Resolutions. 

The following are some of the important resolutions passed by the 
Conference. 

On Kenya Indians. 


(a) The All-India Conlerence of Indian Christians in Conference 
assembled associates itself with the Government of India and with 
practically all other publ.c bodies in India emphatically protesting 
against the decision of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
position of Indians in Kenya. 

(b) In this connection, the Conference highly appreciates the 
services ot India's representatives at the last Imperial Conference, 
particularly Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

(c) The Conference records its conviction that the highest in¬ 
terests of the British Commonwealth will not be secured until the 
principle of equal citizenship is recognised by ail its component parts 
and ail hindrances are removed for the exercise of this citizenship 
by Indians throughout the Empire. 

Communal Unity. 

(a) The Conference deeply deplores the tragic extent to which 
communal and sectarian differences have expressed themselves in 
the recent months, and have become a serious obstacle to any 
national progress in India. 

(b) it urges every Indian Christian to do his utmost in co- 
operation with H ndus and Moslems to work towards national unity. 

(c) It strongly recommends that a conference be arranged 
of representatives from various communities for the purpose of 
ascertaining clearly the real difficulties of the different communities 
and of arriving at solutions that will be permanently effective. 

(d) The Executive of the All-India Council of Indian Christians, 
as repieseqting a minority body which while in full sympathy with 
the aspiration of the great coramunitiei^ for mutual concord, is itself 
disinterested, will be prepared, if asked, to take the initiative in 
regard to such a Conlerence. 

(e) Tills Conference wishes to point out that any accentuation 
of the communal spirit among Indian Christians adds to the difficul¬ 
ties of the situation and makes it still harder for them to assist in 
its solution. 

Separate Electorates. 

The Conference understand that the method of separate elec¬ 
torates for the Indian Christian community will lead to a very un- 
bcaltby ^lowtu ul scctaiiau feelings in the Cbristiau cowmuaity it'* 
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urges the Indian Christian Associations in the Madras 
to take early steps for rectifying the situation. [A cemmittee 
is appointed to co-operate with them in this matter]. 


Indians’ Rights in U. S. A. 

(a) This Conference views with some satisfaction that the 
recent decision of the Supreme High Court of U. S, A. denying rights 
of citizenship to domiciled Indians in that country, was not based 
on any inherent implication of the National Constitution ot that 
country but on Immigration Laws which are comparatively more 
easily changeable. 

(b) This Conference considers that a change in Immigration 
Laws of America, with a view to lemove this disability, is necessary 
in the interests of International good-will founded on mutual recog¬ 
nition of equality of citizenship. 

(c) In the opinion of this Conference the continuance of this 
disability will affect adversely the works of the Christian Church in 
their land and paniculariy that of the American Missions. The Con¬ 
ference therefore urges the National Christian Council to place this 
matter before the Christian Chuich in America through the inter¬ 
national Missionary Council and various Home Boards, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Executive Committee of this Conference, 


Total Prohibition, 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference the total prohibition of 
sale and manufacture of alcoholic liquors and other intoxicaung 
Drugs should be the aim ot all temperance reformers in this country, 
it welcomes, however. Local Option Bills passed by some of the 
Provincial Lcgisiatureb as a forward step towards the auaiument 
of this ideal, and trusts that imported lo.eign spirits will be also 
speedily brought within the operation of such legislation. 

(b) The Lonfcrence pledges itsdf to co-upc*iaCe with every 
effort in this regard, and urges the Provincial Indian Christian 
Associations to do the same. 

Other Resolutions, 

Of the other resolutions passed, one was on Church Union, other 
on the disability of Christians in the Mysore State, and two loyalty 
resolutions. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OP 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA—um DECEMBER 192S. 

The second annual Conference of all branches of the European Associa- 
tion took place in Calcutta on the 14th December 1923. A number of the 
larger questions affecting the interests of the European community in India 
were discuaoed and important decisions taken. The following is a summary 
a'^ciunt of the proceedirg? :— 

Mr. H. W. Carr. President, presided and the following members 
representing different branches attended:—Messrs. J. Langford 
T«mes (vice-president), R. Vihiers, M.L.C. (vice-president), Messrs. 
W. L. Armstrong, H H. Burn, T. Campbell Forrester,* M.L C.; 
R. G. Dixon. OeBEe;F. T. Griffin Chave, J. A. McBean, e! 
J. Oaklev, G. Pilcher, C. O Remfry, A. C. Wentworth Lewis,* 
J. H. Wiggett, M B.E. (members of the Council). Colonel Hind- 
I marsh (Pastern Bengal), Dr. W. P. O'Connor [Western Bengal), 
Messrs. P. Kennedy (North Bihar), J, Addyman, M.L.C, (Bombay), 
E. Scarth (Darjeeling) and Mr. W. A. Rous'Jae, H. Brabant Smith 
(Dooars), H. D. Townshend (Jamshedpur), R. G. M. Bathgate 
(Manbhum), F. Birley (Madras), J. Norman Ross (Sylhet), J. G. 
Ryan (United Provinces), Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, C.T.E., V.D., 
M.L.A.; Sir Legie P. Watson (delegates from branches), Lieut.- 
Colonel J. D. Crawford, D.S.O., M.C.. (Gen, Sec.); Miss L. I. Lloyd 
(Asst. General Secretary) and others. 

The chief resolution was that of the President calling for an 
extension of the political activities of the Association throughout 
the provinces. He propounded a scheme, which the Conference 
accepted, for an increase in the paid secretariat and for the 
formation of political committees. 

In opening the Conference. Mr. Carr welcomed the delegates 
and said it was a pleasure to meet so many representative officials 
from the branches. Telegrams conveying greetings from the Sind 
and Madras branches were then read* 

Annual Conference. 

The Chairman next moved the following resolution :— 

With a view to maintaining close touch between all branches 
of the Association and of a sisting unity of policy and purpose 
throughout the community in India, a Conference of Delegates from 
branches should be held arnuahy during the month of December 
or January in Calcutta or other centre arranged by Central 
Administration,' ' 
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X. Carr said the genesis of the Conference was last year 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
afforded an opportunity of getting together representatives 
from all over India to discuss matters of interest to the European 
Association, That prelirainarv meeting proved of such great value 
that the Council immediately decide 1, if possible, to have another 
Conference this year and to make it a feature of their annual pro¬ 
gramme. They all felt that if they were to pull their weight out 
here they must work together. Europeans had large interests 
which were common to all and within the policy which was set 
forth in the Association’s publication there was plentv of room for. 
individual action and for differences of opinion with regard to 
provincial matters. Generally speaking, they had so much in 
common that it was of the utmost value that representatives of 
the Association should meet once a year to interchange views and 
to see^ where they could improve further and assist in maintaining 
the British character of the administration. 


Apathy cf Europeans. 

Since the introduction of the Reforms, continued the speaker, 
the European Association had, through its representatives, a splendid 
record of good, sound work in i he Central and local Councils. But, 
unfortunately, his experience—and her thought it was the experience 
of others— was that they had been walking in the wilderness, without 
any practical support from the people they represented. He hoped 
the Conference would result in a better feeling between the Associa¬ 
tion and the people they ought to represent and that it would 
increase the membership from 7,000 to 70.000. Then he.thought 
they would have a splendid opportunity of takinT a fair share in the 
development of the country on constitutional Hn^s. He did not 
hesitate to say that the apathy of the European was deplorable. 
Most Europeans were inclined to say that as their residence in this 
country was temporary it did not much matter what happened in 
India after they had gone. He would emphasise the fact that 
woatever happened in India from now onwards there would alwavs 
be a European community in India and they were there to make the 
country a place more fit to live in for those who followed them iust 
93 those who had preceded them strove to do. (Applause). 

Mr. J. G. Ryan expressed the opinion that it wag to the uncon¬ 
verted that they must address th^ir remarks. He thought that it 
might come as a revelation to some to lea-n that there were senior 
members of our community who seriously advanced the statement 
that the European in India had no place in politics. When such 
statement were held to-day by senior men the position was certainly 
deplorable. He thought tlie apathy was very much akin to treachery 
(hear, hear). For the white man iu this country to hold seriously 
that the white man had no p’ace in politics was treachery an4 
nothing else. 


NiWfsr, 
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i^eyresoluHon was unanimously carried. 

No Aroaljjamation with oilier Bodies 
E. G. Dixon moved the second resolution on the agenda to 
the effect that:— 




This meeting is o( opinion, after careful consideration of the 
pr^nosals put b^f^re th<-m. that ama^Sfamatinn or affixation with the 
British Fmni e Union, or the initiation of a branch of that Union in 
India, would be unlikely to assist the position of Europeans in this 
country, whose interests can best be protected by unity amongst 
themselves, whilst it might tend to render more difficult that co¬ 
operation wifh the people of India v^hich is essential in puiding the 
desMnies of this country as an integral part of the British Empire." 

‘This meeting thanks the British Empire Union for its proffered 
assistance, and is of opinion that the problems confronting the Asso¬ 
ciation nre so essentiady specialised and the funds available so 
limited that ^he Association does not consider it feasible to amal¬ 
gamate or nffiliqfn ** 

Mr. Dixon said that the resolution spoke for itself. Ho thought 
they had to establish themselves before they thought of affiliatiug 
with anybody else. Any such affiliation wouM mean their having 
to give financial assistance, and that was entire’y the question. 

Further, the activities of the British Empire Union in regard to 
Indians in the D-^minions might unduly embarrass the Association. 

Mr. W. L. Arrnstrong (Calcutta) seconded, and after some dis¬ 
cussion the resolution was caT-ed unanimously. 

Europeans in Distress 

Mr. Addyraan moved on behalf of the Sind Branch the following 
resolution:— 


'That the Association shouMlav down a definite policy in regard 
to rendering financial assistance to Europeans in distress." 

Mr. Addvman said that in Bombay they had made attempts to 
centralise their chari ♦■able work within a definite organisation. He 
f^lt that f be, great danger wh’ch lav ahead was the gradual with¬ 
drawal of Government grants from anything that beuefitted the 
Enrooean commnnitv and that the time had arrived when they 
should consider the advisib litv c)f building up an organisation which 
could deal adnsi^elv widi the poor and the deserving of ttie com- 
munitv It bad been shown that their countrymen were apathetic 
towards politics but they had all a tender heart for deserving 
charities. He felt that to develop a benevolent side of the Associa¬ 
tion would attract many members. 

M-. E. Scarth said that his branch already took an active 

interest in benevolent work. ^ . 

Sir T.offie Wat>»on hoped that in time the associati^ would 

ba able to do a lot for the poor of the commumty. The first 
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[^choy should take» he thought, was to put the Association — 
-uouud financial footing. He thought that they should temeinber 
their own community first, and since there was a possibility that 
Government grants to English institutions might be withdrawn, he 
thought it fit and proper that money now subscribed to Indian 
institutions should be turned to European needs. 

Mr. J. H. Wiggett said that whilst in sympathy with the resolu¬ 
tion he thou^'ht there was no good in laying down a policy which the 
state of theiV finances made it impossible to carry out._ 

Mr, Eyan feared that they would kill their essential purpose if 
they ventured beyond what was already in their legitimate scope. 
He thought they had first to put their own house politically in order. 

After further discussion the following amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Villiers and seconded by Wentworth Lewns.— 


“That the European Association cordially approve of and give 
their full encouragement to any and eveiy" eSort made by the 
branches of the Associa ion for the amelioration of Europeans in 


distress,** 

This was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Central Administration 

Mr. E. j. Oakley and Mr. Armstrong formally moved and 
seconded the next resolution sent in by the Sindh Branch t 

“That the present proportion of branch subscriptions allocated 
by rules to the central administration is too high and calculated to , 
restrict the branches in the efficient administration of their affairs. 

Mr. Addyman in supporting the resolution stated that Bombav 
had been one of the greatest defaulters in the payment of the central 1 
administration*s share of their subscriptions. That was because ! 
they found themselves forced to maintain a paid Secretary and an 
office if they were to carry out their work efficiently. The fact that 
the Central Administration had increased the subscription from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 and their share from -i/5ths to 6/ioths had met with , 
strong opposition in Bombay and was definitely responsible for the 
tailing off in the membershipo _ j 

Mr. J. Norman Ross. Mr. Bathgate, Dr. W. P. 0*Connor, Mr. 

H- Brabant Smith sbited that they were prepared to give not only j 
6 /ioths but, if necessary, the whole of their subscriptions to the 
Central Administration which they felt was the vital part of the 
organisation. ^ 

Mr. Ryan thought the position had not been su.fficienily consia^eo 
and that there were branches which had larger expenditure and ha 
need of more money than others in the mofussil, and his sympatlnes 
i'*ere therefore with Bombay though, so far as his own Branch wa 
concerned, they were proud and willing to give their 6/ i oths; ® 
considered the question should be deferred until they were able to 
cor::)ider their financial position, and find out whether the Centra 
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iJm^rijistration could do with a smaller share from Branches. 

Chairman said they were all in sympathy with ivhat the last 
^p^er naci said. It was recognised that centres like Bombav 

i^^St the the smaUcr centres had not to 

meet at the present time. He propsed the following amendment 

contribidons® Administmtion should consider the financial 

braSs.° ^ facilitating the business of tlie 


Mr. Addj-man accepted the amendment. 

‘ r. yan seconded the amendment, which was carried. 

Branch Rules 

to aSe^rin^t^^^m ag^^^^ ^ 

alter'J ‘'2 'to regula^? to Association be so 

The modified resolution was carred unanimously. 

the Refoims 

Mr Ryan moved the sixth resolution 
attempt L t^e'^plrt of ' u attitude In the event of an 

Assembly or Legislative CouncKwreertot^^^^^^^ 
tie stSited that his real • • r 

defeated by the absence from th^ Ji f putting it forward was 
though Sir Logie Watson wo^ld Stacyon 

, entry of the extremist element ^ worthy successor. The 

policy to wreck the Reformq i ? Councils with the definite 
they stood. Uhe representativS know exactly where 

who went to the As emb'v and iZ °i European community 

of the European Association as snrh^ representatives 

representative European poliev w^o = ‘ tbe question of a 

niiy. The European Association interest in the commu- 

. Euiopean opinion which could speak wUh ® ?° ^ aggregation of 
the subject and it was neccessary for th •tke a voice on 

European community to consult with sh ^^Pr'^sentatives of the 
Ihis was the practice vhich had Association. 

Provinces. adopted in the United 

The question had passed beyond their nran.>i .4 
the whole European community ol India an^ th”'* now involved 
represented the European communltv in' twho 
d.flnltd, h.v, a man/a “ dZTe L»ci L Wa^ 
policy li.eym,ghtsay what were they to do if thf olrei^su 

going Vdo so' b?T' V *"® might think they were 

Cbolmsford rinK ’i ^ ^ ®P«««^ recently at the 

L oimstord Club dearly stated wbai would happen if ihcy auemrtea 
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apytbiDg so rash. He thought the Association should Ife 
rcmisLs know that they were solidly behind the Viceroy in that 
opinion. He would like to invite discussion on the subject. His 
suggestion was that they should make their policy the policy that 
had been enunciated by the Viceroy. 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester took a more optimistic view of the 
Association. He did not think Mr. Kyan should be unnecessarily 
alarmed although he deprecated the tactics of the Swarajists. He 
did not take that as the voice of the country for a moment. 


Mr. Kennedy wished to move a substantive amendment and 
said that in his part of the country Europeans were very much 
isolated, but they had a big stake in the country. ' 

Mr Armstrong said he supported the Keiorms purely out of 
loyalty to the British Constitution. Personally, he was against : 
the Reforms scheme, for it was not his idea of Biitish administra¬ 
tion in India. He thought they should have some method of letting ! 
India see, and the people at Home see, how they stood, and what 
happened when Indians got more power in India. 


Mr. A. C. Wentworth Lewis seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman thought that it would be better to take a vote on 
the resolution, and, m the light ol the spetches that had been made, 
10 formulate a proposition which would be circulated to the branches 
for consideration. 


The resolution as it stood was put to the vote and carried, 

Referms Scheme—Picmalure Extension Depiecited 

Mra Vil iers moved the following resolution on behalf of the 
Central Administration:— 

‘’This meeting of Ac Associated Branches of the European Asso¬ 
ciation re-afnrms the.r policy, as outlined in the “Quarterly Review'*, 
wxih the lollowing additions;— 

“(a) That the European Association stands for communal repre¬ 
sentation as the only piacticai method at present of affording } 
minorities in India opportunity ol an effective shaie in the govern¬ 
ment ol the country; ! 

'‘(b) That this Association considers it desirable that no exten- ; 
ticn ol the Reforms beheme should take place piior to the appoint- ] 
meat of the Statutory Commision ol Kcviaion in 1929 " ’ 

Mr. Villiers said that there was little to be said on the first part 
cf iLe lesoJulicn. 'ihey had some need to fight for British rights id 
India unt 1 such time as indianisation bad been supplemented by 
something more practical and more in keeping with the BiUish idea 
frem the stand-point of aciministiation and until the Indian had 
iDanaged to acquire moic moral fibre. The European bad already 
held out the hand of friendship to the Anglo-Indian and to the 
ludiah'-'if he m tuia would ogcr uis baud to the European, be knew 
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s^uJd be a responding hand Willing to help. Europeans mi _ 

wut their hands for a time, but soon they would stait acuing 
tn tremendous necessity for Europeans in India 

1 common responsibilities and act co-ordinaie y in a 
communal capacity just as the Hindu would seek to co-ordinate his 
work and community. The Reforms were agreed to simolv as an 
^periment laid down on definite lines, agreed to by them aL the 
House of Commons, and nobody who sought to go hehinri .ho “ 
b«o,c th. pyiod o. ,» years r.’^.s over w"a^ wSrCtTbe JS ' iS 
terests of India or the community. ° *■“ ■ 

Mr. Campbell Forrester, in seconding, said the policy nut for¬ 
ward was a policy of common sense, a policy that had hlfn ^ 

fa/Lw'"' a'"”'"'’ ““““«;■»« .be wor“ 

and take, which they learned in the play-ground and took^iiJ^P^he 

ArcStiom the^EuropS: 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Services 

Mr, G. Pilcher, moved the following resolution.— 

*4. • Conference of Branches of the Association considers that 

It IS the duty of the Government to do ail that is possible so to popu- 
^nse the superior Services in India as to attract the right class of 
^ proportion requisite to preserve unimpaired the 
csseruial Br.tish standards ol tue adminisiraiion.'' 

tbc vital necessity of the European ele- 
Services in India. He said that it hL been 


ment 


Keport and the Joint 
Surely the European 


Rcforms^and^brth^i®'* framers ol the Montagu-Che.msioid 

Seit and sever^c^^^ ol the two Houses ol Farlia- 

ment of India Act. The nSessltv m the Govern- 

thcr demonstrated both bv the \ vi ^^eivices in ludia was lur- 
their representations over^communai^^^^i^^ Moderates in 

what the moderate poliUcian maintaiie l 
masses was what the Montagu Chelmsford^^- 
Committees of Parliament mamtained anrt 

Association was enti led to maintain the’«.ame , . — 

charge of reactionary feeling or a desire ^ 

Tbedifficutylay in ,Le p„.=„t S h‘‘ 

was such ilidi the European element couia iiol winch, 

to the-standard la d down by the MontagrchdrTsfo^ ‘‘P 
Ihe economic conditions were very bad and the uncertainty oi^tulie 
of?ndia'^r ^ ^'P'^^able eficct. Since iguo the Government 

snnnn f P^f>cy seeuicd to have entirely iguoied the necessity lor 
upporting the Services, in substantiation of whxh fact he would 

ihM. K thought that the attitude that 

in ,?• f^he was that the Indian should be definitely told that 
tuis matter of the bervices the lodian Govermnent were not their 
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until 1929. They should say: ‘-We 


masters 

rese matters discussed and the European 


canno^ 

e.eiiient must be tr^t^ 
airly for at least ten years/’ Mr. Pilcher then went on to give one 
clear instance ot the economic traits that the Services were constan¬ 
tly subjected to regardless of their appeals to the authorities. 

In conclusion Mr. Pi'cher said that what was wanted in the Ser¬ 
vices was absolute guarantee for certain indispensable requirements. 
They must be assured of the safety of their pension.; they must be 
assured of sufficient pay and allowances to ensure their self-respect 
and the utility of their work. They must be assured of the chance of 
travelling periodically to England in the same way as commercial 
assistants and they must be assured of competent medical assistance 
for themselves and their family. Other guarantees are necessary but 
these are primary and indispensable for securing the maintenance 
in the services ol the minimum element which Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Chelmsford, Parliament, and even the Extremists leaders demand 
as a guarantee for India’s future contentment and progressive 
development. 


Mr. Griffin Chave in seconding the resolution said there was one 
point he would like to emphasise and that was that they, as an Asso¬ 
ciation should do all they possibly could to insure some protection 
to the European clement in the Services, not only in regard to their 
pay and tenure of service, but the general conditions ot the Service 
in India. Unless such guarantees were forthcoming the disintegra¬ 
tion which they had ::cen introduced would continue, and it would 
necessarily fellow that they would be unable to command the same 
standard as they had hitherto been accustomed to. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 




i 

I 

1 


Extension of Oiganisation i 

The Chairman moved :— j 

“That the time has come when it is essential that tlie organisa- ,, 
tion of the Association should be extended with a view to develop- ; 
ing and focussing European influence in politics throughout tiic j 
various Provinces and at Delhi, 'ihat in order to lulfil this service | 
in addition to its present activities, the Association requires a paid ) 
Secretariat and special political Committees formed from the general 
membership. 

^‘That the scheme put before tlie Council and branches, unde^ 
date the 26tli of November, affords a suitable basis lor dev.elopmeU^ 
of the Association and tliat be brought to the notice of profession^# 
commercial and industrial interests, individual and associated, 
throughout the provinces, with a view to securing promises 0 | 

financial support. j 

“That the full reports'as to its reception by the parues referred | 
to be sent to the General Secretary by the 31st January 1924/' j 

Tile CUairmaa said that in presenting to them this scheme wJiicU 1 
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asked members to consider before meeting, he had it in_ 

t they should first put forward alternative courses for the 
ference to consider, one being something on the lines laid down 
anc. the other on the basis of an anaemic existence. He thought 
that this meeting here * wished out * the latteraltcrnative. They were 
not prepared to lead an anaemic existence. As a matter of fact thev 
were able to make the Association thoroughly representXro^ 
interests. It had been questioned in many quarters whether there 
was any ad van age m having an all-India organisation. The answer 
to that was to be found in the fact that they have forced the Govern- 
ment of India to take action in connection with the Racial Di^tinc 
tions Committee. If they had an alb India organisation with alarce 
membership they could appeal to that authority which was so often 
overlooked here—that was the House of Commons. With this ex- 
j periment which they were having out here, thev still had the right to 
! go Lo the House of Commons, and protest if the experiment were not 
' favourable. For that purpose they certainly wanted an all-India 
I organisation. The difficulty, of course, was to awaken the European 
I community to this necessity. But he did feel very strongly that 
they could so appeal to the reason of Europeans out here that the 
latter would anyhow pay the small subscription which they were 
asked in order to allow an organisation to look after their 
1 political interests. 

Thk Chief Difficulty. 

There was one class of critics they would meet inputting 
forward this scheme whom they must take serious notice of. He 
! 5*1 those who asked what the Association was doing. 

That these people could read for themselves in the newspapers, and 

; I?® by publicity. But 

^ tiff r! out here-^vho had a distinct 

distrust of this Association beincf too dfmnw *tv»o+. +V1.-14. 

the Association had wasted thdr^fuSs tW a* f 
a body continually changing in tte n ® 

: fit to look after large funds. That was the ”''•1 

the Association was going to face in getting in!-r 

.ctam. Of course. .1,, AssociMir'clS'ot^coiraS' 
Therefore, the Association put up a scbem<» 

ask for large funds, but Ued^ariot gu^f* 

recurring expenditure— an expenditure controlled largely by their 
ovVn representatives-in order to secure an efficient organisation. 
11 they asked for a guarantee from various interests they might get 
support which they might not get if they asked them to gi\ c the 
Association larger funds. 11 they could have three clear years with 
' an efficient Secretary in the different provinces and an efficient or¬ 
ganisation they would so approach the European community that 

they would be able to raise funds and have an income which would 
i make them self-supporting. 
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scheme before them indicated a big sum but it only me: 

out of . community ofyo.ooo. If.h.y did g« vonoo* 


ifiT 

nektit^ 


iXestTto Sarantee ft throughout that period he did not believe 
it a gamble Lt a certain thing that they would be able to stand on 
their ^wn at the end of that period. This scheme was not original 
It had been forced on them. It had come up in Council meetings 
ond had been fought out. It was simplv the logical sequence of the 

coiirsrttrwere new pursuing. In putting fonvard the scheme they 
had to appeal to the reason of those who had the whe^withal to 
had to api^ extent of more than Rs lo a vear. Firms and 

inSluafs could do 'it. Two and a half lakhs of rupees among the 
Wfp Innulation out here could be raised without any undue pres- 
whit- p p deJJvjjual Take the o'her difficulty which to some 
'’’^Mlcs-tJeirwor^^^^^^^ Council or the Com- 

mittees i^n the provinces and the branches were adequate, to represent 
w ilVn noliS Let them meet these critics over that. 

^riy°^^pJ^had to tackle the racial distinctions question the Central 
^'^^®!^iff Jfounrit ad^^^^ other bodies to elect members. 

T^’chamber of Commerce helped them with representatives the 
The Cham »,so„ 5 ation helped them, barristers helped indivi- 

1 n\n the Sntrv to Lip them in that line. That was a specific 
Here they' did not think it would be difficult to try to get 
r committees of that nature. He felt (hat in having standing 

Stan ' c other than the branches they were doing much to meet 

was befietL Conference wou’d be acceptable. He would now ask 
Mr. Langford James to second the resolution. 

T poaford Tames (Vice-President) said he had a reputation 
.wro.y" So''SnnlUb..lc.,.,. But ri.ht o, .ronj. if 

was one thi g because one might lose it and he 

wa?exLemelv loth to second this resolution because he thought it 

Zll a caLiron case fr^m every point of view. About two years ago 
was a cas tnnw that the view amonp business men in CalcuHa 

ti^tLrry tb., h^d .o b,o„2 

fo^politics. That view was even put forward by h's own brother 
before he went into the Council. At that time he w^ 

“bin, ir-;""ry"br, 'S'uiSJid IJ:: 

K'v"S “1 and '”c.';Lr™ “ neb.™, a. tba. .in.n abd p,« « 
business community in Calcutta and they managed to 
before the . rommnnity sums of money that he would 

get of thought possible for anybody to put down for political 
never h^v* ‘houg ^^P^ business men did not know 

propaganda. ' yp for political propaganda. .They bad 

* mLe Loney^than^theywanted although they never admit- 

ied tS. Tlae amLnt reached at one time something Uho 
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This was done in connection with the Citizens ProtectioiC 
political movement which had as its obi ect an attempt 
, ^ : together Indians and Englishmen in a sound political body 

with political funds. It absolutely failed. The monev was in the 
bank, but, with the most marvellous honesty, they paid it back and 
he understood that they (the contributors) had paid it over again 
to the European nartv in Calcutta to start activity with a parts’ 
fund. This wag absolute common-sense and it had been his view 
throughout that that was the only way to tackle the proposition. 

Need of an Organisation, 

His advice wag to a-k for all the money that they could get and 
he was perfectly convinced that thev must have a political organi- 
satbn in every part of India. He did not know what was hap- 
penmg In Bornbav, but he Imagined that soone** or later they must 
have a political organisation for Europeans with a party fund 
and the same thing in Madras, Assam and other parts of the 
country. The thing that aopealed to him was this: they had 
alreadv an existing organisation in the European Association and all 
that they had to do was to expand and be*‘ter it. He imagined that 
the directors' meeting could not get along unless they had Ihe 
managing agent there to put all the facts and figures before* them. 
No barister would ever get along without a gentleman called a 
‘'devil,*' who puts the facts before him and gets his opinion. He was 
not suggesting that there was any comparison between managing 
agents and a "devil" although some people thought there was. 
But it was essential to the success of any scheme—whether that 
J^cheme was run in Calcutta or on its own lines in Bombay—that they 
must have a fellow to give his whole time to the job—someone like 
Colonel Crawford to get into the " guts" of things and to put facts 
t>efore th^ Council to decide. They could not rely upon a body of 
amateurs to go into a matter unless they had facts put before them, 
and he w\g perfectly convinced, whether the Association took it up 
^ot. thev were bound in time to have a strong political organlsa- 
people had to give money to local organisations, unless 


ti l ere ^ 


ron reason to the contrary, why not give it to the Eu- 

pean Association, because they had the advantage of being united. 

Association, not only to run this thing but if 
^ build up a reserve fund. 

of upon 1029. In T929 the question 

"shnU Scheme would come up for decision. The Act said, 

counfr "Strict or cxnand." Already Indians all over the 

i^ for granted that the scheme would be 
Oover"* and the O’Donnell circular made it dear that 

in taking it for granted that this would be the case 

His v^ew of the ultimate result was as gloomy as any 


official could be. and he really thought that unless the non- 

European population throwgoiit tbs country got togethsr 
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population througout 
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jot into position for 1929 and were ab’e to speak with one 
lis question, which meant life and death to them, the ou't 
-w^uid be serious. He looked on it as an ordinary insurance—to 
taking shares in the new John Company—because he was perfectly 
sure that if by any chance India would pull through this experiment 
of the Reforms the only possible way was by the non-official 
Europeans throughout the country doing more than thcr fair share 
of the government and if India was to be possible for a white man 
in the future it was absolutely essential that they should have one 
big bodv, absolutely united, knowing exactly what it wanted and 
with the voice of the people behind it. 

Mr. Addyman, supportincr, said he was in favour of a strong 
political organisation being built up. Three years ago they had 
appealed for funds for this purpose in Bombay and had got 
Rs. 10,000 which was intact and he was certain that this Committee 
would be prepared to give this amount to the joint funds now 
proposed. It was only by a strong political organisation that they 
could maintain their right po'Jition in the country. . , 

Mr. Ryan said hts Committee were in sympathy with the scheme 
but wished for further time to examine it. He thought that they had 
something better than a cast-iron case. It was a wrought-iron 

Chairman said that they all thoroughly realised the fact 
that the scheme wanted considerable attention. The A'^sociation 
found it difficult to take advantage of waves of enthusiasm owing 
to the fact that it wou d be inadvisable to arouse racial leeling. 
It was up to each branch to make it their business personally to 
canvass some of the leaders of the community so that the sc^ 

could to the community backed by the signature of these leaders 
A discussion then arose as to the date by which branche. sho il 
send in a report of their efforts to get the ^cked by 

responsible European elements in the province;, and Febiuary -gtli 
193.J, was finally selected as the suitable date. 

Vhe resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Reforms 

put his amendment to resolution No. 6 to 


Mr. Kennedy then --- a . . 

the meetin:: as a substantive resolution to the effect mat; 

‘‘The European A-'sociation will support the Government o.t 
India and the Viceroy in every way it can to carry out the Reforms 
as long as such carrying out is consistent with the British charac ^ 

of the a lministration/* 

Mr. Ryan seconded the resolution which was ca.ncd 
unanimously. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Calcutta European Association 

CALCUTTA—4TH FbBBUAltY 192^. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta European 
Association was held on the 4ih Februaiy 1924 at the Delhouaie 
Institute with Mr. H. W. Carr in the chair. 

The proceedings were conducted in a tense atmosphere created 
by the political murder of a European, named Mr. Da3^ by a fana¬ 
tical Bengali youth a few days before, and by the offer inaae by the 
Governor, Lord Lytton, to Mr. C. R. Das to form the Ministry in 
Bengal. Both these were made the subject ol a huge outcry against 
the advent of the Swarajists, and to consolidate the European 
Community against the trend of extremist politics in India. A 
resolution moved by Mr. Thorne taking exception to the Asso¬ 
ciation’s condemnation of Lord Lytton’s policy RB the Swarajists 
was the occasion of a heated debate which finally resulted in Mr, 
Thorne's motion being defeated by a large majority. 

The President’s Address 

The President Mr. Carr made a lengthy political speech, in 
the course of which, after refering to the annual report and finances 
of the Association, he said as follows :— 

•'‘The work of the Association has increased very cons.deiably 
and threatens further increase, demanding extra staff, although 
the Association is extremely fortunate in the loyal and efficient 
I service it is receiving from its permanent stuff. 

The year 1922-23 has been one which, i think, has undoulffedly 
strengtLened the position of the Association. Its effective member- 
sliip, in spite of reductions, has increased and the many questions 
It has handled have contributed to coiisolidatiug our position. 

Members have been kept advised by the Quarterly Reviev/ 
^ our various activities, but i will reier to one or two of tho 
Questions which have occupied most time, 
j ^ think the community may congratulate itself on the placing 
the Criminad Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill on the Siatutr 
success that attended thei '.ction with regain, 
o the Rent Act in Calcutta. As a result of a resolution moved by 
aptain Armitage at the last Annual General Meeting, Hit} question 
justice in iLe Preoideiicy courts was investigated, and direct 
^^P^^s®utations were made to H. E. the Governor of Bengal wiiK 
^ the appointment of a new Presidency Magistrate lov 
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le appointment of an experienced officer to this post 
/for satisfaction, and we are glad to know that in accorc 
:!!u3thr^the case put up to H. E. the Viceroy on the subject of delay 
in the Courts of Justice in India, a Government Committee has been 
appointed to review the position. (Applause), 

The question of social difierences in the European community 
is one which is coniinually being voiced in the Association, and, 
during the year, we approached H. E. the Viceroy for tlie removal 
of what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions against one 
section of the community regarding their relationship with the 
Government. 

We were fortunate in meeting with a very sympathetic recep¬ 
tion, and the restrictions were removed, which we hope will pave 
tile way to breaking down all unnatural barriers between Europeans 
in this country. 

As a consequence of an informal meeting of branch delegates in 
19^22, an important Conference of the branches was held in Calcutta 
in December last,* when a frank interchange of views has enable 
all of us at the meeting better to understand the problems engaging 
the attention of the different parts of the country. All present were 
unanimous as to the necessity for this All-india organisation. 


The Association must, how^ever, be strengthened, both by 
members and by money, and a scheme for the development of the 
Association is now engaging the earnest attention of the Council, 
and we hope to place it before the public shortly. 


Political Action, 

It has been said in some quarters that the Association is taking 
too much interest in politics, but 1 think if these critics will consider 
bow closely our schools, our hospitals, our churches —in fact our 
whole social life— have been connected with the Government in the 
past, they will recognise that if the Association is to perlorm its 
duty to the community satisfactorily in these directions in future, 
the prime necessity is to make lor itself a position whence it can 
wield its full pohtical influence. 

The advent of the Association into the field of politics, although 
primarily to safeguard the European community, does not imply 
any attempt to maintain the status quo ; it docs not mean the 
activity of any conservative or reactionary party, ; it does not mean 
that J^uropeans are moving simply and solely io guard their owm 
interests. The adoption of a i>oiitical career by tlie Association is 
for the purpose of maintaining in the legislatures and general corpo¬ 
rate of the citizens of this country a homogeneous element 
whose influence will always be directed to tlie maintenance ot sound 
government, which is essential to all who have any stake in the 
great Indian Empire. 


* See befpre for tUiB Conference, p, 303. 
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representatives of the Nation that has made possible 
^ of an United India stretching from Assam to Sincl and from 
adras to the Himalayan frontiers, and has laid the foundations 
by tlie devoted service of its sons through several generations, we 
have inherited the privilege of a lull share in the government of 
this countr3^ Moreover, our existence in India throw's on us the 
duty, not only of maintaining and furthering the aims of our 
predecessors, but also of placing our services and influence at tlie 
disposal of the Indian Government for tlie maintenance of LAW and 
ORDER, and iiucompany with our Indian fellow' subjects of trying to 
overcome the dangers w'hich must attend the present rapid progress 
of India towards self-government—and whatever an}' most moderate 
Swarajist may sa}^ rapid it is, when judged in the light of history. 
Looking at the preseiu position throughout the country, can anyone 
question the urgent necessity lor us all to accept our political 
liabilities and exert our whole influence in the interests of stable 
government ? (Hear, hear.) 


Organisation Needed. 


And let no one think of that influence as negligible because of 
our number; if anyone does be sure of one thing, it is notour 
Indian fellow citizens, be they with us or against us. To exercise 
that influence, however, there is one thing necessary and that is 

ORGANISATION. 


Look at the place the extreme Swarajists and non-co-operators 
have secured for themselves by just this one all important thing : 
organisation ; few believe tliey represent the country ; few believe 
they represent any relatively large section of the country where 
their aims are understood, yet organisation has allowed them to 
luring about a position in "the Provincial and Indian legislatures 
■which is threatening to wreck the orderly development ol represent¬ 
ative government. 


^yheIl I emphasise the necessity for organisation, I am probably 
speaking to the already converted, but i hope my remarks may 
reach a wider audience and perhaps awaken some response in ouf 
community which indeed requires to be alert to-day, it the signs of 
® wmes arc in any way reliable. 

>917 when a Secretary of State and a Governor-General, 


In 


takinp h a oecrerary ui ciiaie auu a. vjuvviiiyi-wcuviaji. 

War ° ot the preoccupation of ihe Empire in the Great 

jj trumped the countiy with a scheme of Government prepared 

the greatest factor they were dealing with 
they were told by tliose of tlieir own country- 
Dart Of M the country they were spending tlie chief 

With d scheme was impraciicable and fraught 


it Indian friends were generally doubtful of its utility, and 
s « opponents of British administration were in no way pacifietf 
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To-day it is clear to all that the Refonn Government 
.__.^ger, ceasing to function because a section of the country is trying 
to wreck it, and hopes that the exercise of ics political power, ba':kcd 
by non-co-operation, and threats of boycott, and civil disobedience, 
will force the Imperial Government to make greater concessions. 


No Fear From British Labour 

This hope is stronger because the Government has been taken 
over by the Labour Party, whose Socialistic leanings are expected 
to be manifested in an immediate surrender to agitation because 
the agitators adopt Socialistic catchwords. 1 , Tor one, do 
not bciieve that ihe Swaraj party have correctly gauged 
the new .Government in this respect, for no section of our 
race has yielded to “frightfulness" while the Labour party are abie 
to estimate the genuineness of the cry in India lor democracy as well 
as anyone else. 

So far as this Association's attitude is concerned, our course 
appears clear. We must aboslutely refuse to consider any advance 
towards self-government until the completion of the lo years which 
was the first of a number of periods stipulated m the Act as being 
necessary to permit a reliable conclusion to be drawn as to the 
success of the advancing stages of the expriment jn seif-government. 
(Hear, hear). 

This Clause we always considered a vital part of the experiment, 
and its importance has been emphasised by the fact that it is only 
after three years have elapsed since the introduction ot the Reformed 
Governmcni that wc are beginning even to get a glimpse as to how 
the Reforms may work. 

The European Threat 

Should any Government in Westminster move in advance of 
this condition in the Act, it would break faith wuh those Europeans 
and Indians who suboidinated their own opinions and loyally co¬ 
operated to give eficct to the experiment, and it is almost incon¬ 
ceivable, in spite of various rumours, that any r/53pon3ible Govern¬ 
ment could seriously contemplate such a step. 

Should the almost inconceivable happen, then the Government 
fcsponsib.e would surely reap the harvest of its action, soonci or 
later, in the contemptuous lack of confidence of r T parties in this 
country, and so far as our community is concerned, such action 
could only leave us free to reconsider our pcsiiion and to utilise any 
means in our pov/er to look after ourselves. 

The panic at Home during the past few weeks, caused by the 
advent ot the Labour party to power-—a panic cbiiuish in the speed 
with which it has subsided, has not been without its refiex out here, 
and without wishing to assault you witn my views on the subject, 
I would suggest that we need icel no alarm. 

We should coatioue to watch closely all moves of the presoati 
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Westminster and Delhi, but I 



blte“ 5 £ its actions in office* 


Ian bv the t;m«a -U • uy IIS actions in office, 

^onn/tM, pS o.SiSbSt';. ’ 


India outside Party Politics 

is nn party are as patriotic as any other party and there 

they will be les^than t ‘"t 

of ifn<iArc*„° Moreover in view of thelarlr 

tvhich the Lsh® of local conditions amone; those in authority, from 
past T am f' P^rfy ’tself has claimed to suffer so long in t^ 

t 2 fln^'^'?!“'°® that now it is in power, it will not fail to give 
have not alwayHcwr^^^ men on the spot which other parties 

Sen ia"l 7 oA?‘‘' Home, which 

(Applause) mamtonanco of stable government in India. 

ranks nF?n^^ a*® eligible throughout this land to rally to the 

fof Tn,i;, Association of Europeans animated by friendly feelings 
is the sympathetic towards her desire for self-government, 

surest mia °®®’^ *'*^® of our sojourn, and the 

India ^® invoke for that orderly development of 

all our f»if° ^ essential to the welfare, not only of ourselves, but of 
p leuow citizens. 

orderlv those in our large cities, where the 

opinion ^ ^ue to the presence of military, police and public 

countrvm”'^* npt to hide the necessity for combination, which our 
®xpeiiMce to^^ women in the mofussil know from every day 

‘districts *^® position of those in isolated tea 

the viclntif*™'"'^^^’®®' mines and works, where the Europeans in 
which obLin“‘"u°'^ imagine the conditions 

racial feelin '• **’® f^overnment becomes inefficient or when 

moffusii frief,! H imagination fails, let us ask some of our 

any EuroD«an ' **^® answer is given, I connot believe that 

Association condition, will refuse to stand by the 

is the unify oroad purpose, with all the activities it entails, 

y i Europeans in India. (Applause.) 

Mr Must Take a Hand in Politics 

the reports'^'^ai^ Hobbs, seconding the motion, for adoption of 
subjected the p accounts, said that he had in the past 
but that evening Association to a little mild crHicism, 

in a new role, m afraid he would have to stand before them 

to organise and m^i ^^® European Association had 

hot speak how rn *. 1 “® 9 ?''®''nment listen to them. But if they did 
now could the Government hear them ? He had likened 
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European Association to the motor car of which they had 
^ which without petrol or oil had run for 40 miles on its reputa¬ 
tion. The European Association had run for 40 years on the llbert 
Bill and it bad run down-bill. (Laughter.) But the time had now 
come when the European must take a definite hand in politics. He 
had received many letters from people wondering what was to come 
of the present political situation. It was a very alarming or at least 
a very grave position. They all wanied to live in peace and 
quietness, and he thought they could claim that very few Europeans 
in that country had any animosity towards the Indian. (Applause.) 
The feeling that was said to exict was a manufactured article by a 
numbi^r of Indian politicians who tried to make capital out of it. 


Sahib's Prestige, 

Perhaps one might say that never in the history of the Bri^sh 
in India had the prestige o:. the Government been so low as it bad 
been in the years 1921*22-23. He thought also that one might claim 
that never had the prsetige of the saHib stood higher. There could 
be no doubt that the sahib treated his Indian workmen more farily 
than anv other class. Let them note the number of strikes recently ! 
on the Bombay side as compared with the Calcutta side. This was, 
he felt sure, owing to the more sympathetic manner in which the 
European treated his workermen. 

Dealing with the present position Mr. Hobbs said there was, 
in bis opinion, a great deal of mental malingering going on in the 
administration of India. But Reforms or no Reforms law and r 
order must be preserved. Crime had to be crushed. It had be n j: 
said that the Swaraj Party was a barrier between them and the 1 
extremists. He would rather say that they were a very inflam¬ 
mable screen. If they judged them by what they said or what 
they had heard the Swaraj .Party was a very grave danger. It 
was said also that the leason why they (the Swarajists) supported 
their own movement was that they were afraid of their fellows. 

He thought there was a good deal of truth in that. One had to 
realise that if one started violence one was always liable to sufier 
most from it oneself. He had been in Johannesburg when a strike 
was -on. In one particular instance everything had been arranged 
with the workmen when suddenly the extremists rushed in. and . 
turned a peaceful strike into bloody revolution in which about 600 
people had been killed, and all the advantages wh-ch the men had 

expected disappeared. , I 

What had happened in South Africa could happen in India, . 
it was up to them as Europeans to be organised. • j 

Appeal to all. | ^ 

Take Mr, C. R. Das and the death of Mr. Day. Had Mr, Dss 
expressed any regret for this horrible crime ? The Indian claimed to 
be the soul of politeness and the essence of courtesy, but Mr. Das, a 
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of his party, had not express© 1 a word of regret at the 
f one who had been the friend of all Indians whom ho had 


Another point with regard to the European Association was 
that they as an Association had raised subscriptions for the Indians 
who had assisted in the arrest of the murder. By a curious 
mischance, however, no reference had been made to Mr. Ogg who 
had tackled the fugitive—and that when he knew that his life was in 
the fugitive’s hands. He thought they ought to have expressed 
their appreciation of Mr. Ogg's action as well as that of Mr. Smith, 

Continuing, Mr. Hobbs said he Was there that night because ho 
felt the need of a strong European Association, and he felt sure that 
the Indians looked forward to that just as much as the Europeans^ 

He therefore appealed to all to join the Association. He had 
been unsparing in his criticism of ail sorts of matters in that city, 
particu arly of what he might term dnanciil corruption. But he 
believed the more plain talk they had the better. If they were 
always to have a peaceful meeting no body would come to the next 
Qne. (Laughter). 

The Report and accounts were then unanimously adopted 



Mr. Thorne on his Resolution. 

^ Mr. Thorne then moved the loUowing rcfolution 

i ** That the meeting expresses disapproval of tlie policy of the 
Council of the Association as outlined in the communique issued by 
the Association regarding His Excellency the Governor of Beng^^Vs 
invitation to Mr. C. R. Das to form a ministry.'* 


No Vote of Censure. 

Supporting his resolution Mr. Thorne said he would like at the 
outset to make it perfectly clear that the motion which stood in his 
name was not in any sense intended to be a vote of censure on their 
Council. His attitude towards the Council was like a punter who 
had seen his favourite horse run off the track altogether. 

In order that they might fully appreciate hi=? point—and he was 
rather nervous about it and feared that he would draw upon himself 
the very able shafts of wit from Mr. Jones and Mr. Langford 
,i James—^he wanted to carry them back for a little. When the 
Reforms ^were first mooted the Association had protested against 
them with all the power at their command. It was. he admitted, 
n ot very much power; it had been described as a kind of quiescent 
watchfuloes. Nevertheless, they had protested as hard as they 
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iujd against those Reforms, But wh<*n they bec^e an 


; 


_jed fact thev then decided to f?ive them (the Reforms) ^ 
■^lole unqualified support. He submitted that they '.vere bound j 
what they had done on that occasion. . f 

Continuing, Mr Thorne said that their Council had decided that ‘ 
it must do something. They thought that the position was a little 
dangerous and so they had proceeded to issue that communique 
which they had before them. 

The communique was as follows : ♦ 

In view of the fact that the policy of the European Association 
includes'support for those Indians who are working constructively 
for the good of India, the intimation that His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal had b?en in communication with the leader of 
the party which is pledged to destroy the present form onCovern* 
ment, with the object of offering him a position as Minister, called 
for the earnest attention of the Council. 

** In some quarters the move h^s been construed merely as an 
astute political trick to place Mr. C. R D?i9 in a false position with 
his lol owers; in others, it was understood to be an honest effort to 
secure a ‘change of hear*’' in the Swarajist party, and in others 
again as a weakening in the attitude of Government towards 
agitators who claim as their friends political prisoners of unqnesHon- 
ably criminal intention. It is the latter view whi'h is chieflv 
calculated to have a disheartening effect on those who have 8tood_ 
by the constitution since the Reformed Government was in¬ 
stituted. . , V i. 

** Afrer careful consideration the Council are statisfied that tne 
explanation of the incident is to be found in an earnest desire to 
bring home alike to the electors and the elected a sense of the 
responsibility that attaches to them at the polls, as well as in a 
desire to avoid the criticism of insincerity based upon the charge that | 
the party which had apparently won the confidence of the electorate ^ 
was being ignored. ^ 

“With the spirit of such a policy the Council of the Associalio | 
is naturally in entire sympathy, but the Council does feel mostj 
strongly that it is essential that any person invited to take a responji 
sible pOitin the working of the experiment of Reforms should 
his intention of giving that experiment his loyal support and 
this point of view it is impossible to justify the offsr made to 
C* R« Das. ■ 

‘‘The Council of the Association believes, however, that the 
accountable for the incident in no way threatens the interests of ^ 1 
those who are working constructively for the good o f India/' 

Tb b 14 the comnuiniqae which was broari-casted by the Conncil of 
lOur iptan Aisncj’atiou both in India and Knglatid^ on Lord Lytton offering | 
fcrfr.ai'on of the Ministry to Mr. Dau. j 
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The proper attitude to Home Rulers. 

Thome said that just as the President had asked them not 



fedjgalanned by tlie fact of the Labour Party coming into power, he 
would ask them to allow tlie Indian Home rulers the similar attitude 
which they allov/ed to their Labour Government at Home. The Home 
Rule party in India, commonly known as the Swaraj party oi Bengal, 
was controlled and led by Mr. C. R. Das. Attei the last general 
election had taken place, Mr. Das who was not then a membei ol tlie 
Council, decided at a meeting to form a Coalition Government of 
certain Independents, Nationalists and Swarajists, the total combina¬ 
tion was at a minimum 71. In other words the party led by Mr Das 
was then in an actual majority in the Council. ^ 


Governor’s Oiter to Mr. Das. 

Referring to the invitation accorded to Mr. Das by His Excel¬ 
lency’s amazing statesmanlike qualities when he knew that every 
Hindu constituency in Bengal was opon to Mr. Das at any time, if be 
cared to accept it. Mr. Das had two nomination papers duly signed 
before he went to Cocanada and his party was urging cn him ah the 
while to accept the nomination and to stand for the Council. 1 herc- 
fore His Excellency did a statesmanlike act by inviting him as the 
head of tlie majority party to come in and form the Government. 
That took place on the 11th December. On the 16th December, the 
' Statesman' came out with a virulent attack upon His Excellency 
j - and made some amazing statements. 

Reply to Statesman's'* Attack, 

After reading out the extracts from the * Statesman' ♦ the speaker 
* remarked that inaccuracies of tliat description were unparalleled m 
tile history ol a first class journal. The speaker said that because 
i the ‘ talesman' made such observations and said so and so tlie 
Council of the Association thought it must be so. Ihey decided that 
they must do something and proceeded to issue the Communique on 
: the 21 St. The speaker objected to the procedure and wanted to dis¬ 
sociate himself from the views expressed m the communique Ttev 
•would fiud that in inviiing Mr. Das His Excellency was adootiue the 
only constitutional procedure that was possible for any Constituiicn- 
al Uovernmei.t in any part of the world where they had a Constitu¬ 
tional Government. Here the speaker referred to what His Excel¬ 
lency Sir Frank Sly did at the Central Provinces in invitin.-' the 
Swarajist leader Dr. Moonji, who had a majority in that Council there, 
to come and accept the post of JMinister. 

in conclusion Mr, Thorne asked the members to act as a jury 
would do with perfect impartiality, and decide whether His Exceh 
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icy acted in the only constitutional manner possible or no^jj^ 
not mean any vote of censure on the Council. What he wanteo 
to sav was that the Association had run ofi slightly its track 
and it was their duty to bring it back and steer it in the right 
line. 


A lady member formally seconded the resolution. 


The Opposition. 


Mr. Villers’ Reply. 


Mr. E. Villiers, the Vice-President of the Association, speaking 
against the motion said that they must not judge the issue as one 
merely arising between His Excellency Lord Lytton and Mr. C. R. 
Das It had a much wider issue. The issue was an issue between th 
Conkitutional Govt, and those whom Mr. Thorne euphemistical¬ 
ly called Home Rulers. It was a negation of all Rule whether at home 
or abroad. It affected not merely Bengal, not merely the Central 
Provinces, but it affected the Central Government as it existed m 
Delhi and Simla, nay, the entire Indian Empire. T^^t wm why he 
would ask them not to be led away by verbal casuistry but to act as 
a jury aod give their impartial verdict, 

A Per dwelling at length on the evils of ?. Diarchical system of 
G 1- nmeni and comparing it witu the broad English Constitution 
ai R. me Ml. V.iders said that here in India the avowed creed of the 
Swatai party was to wreck and only to wreck. Ihey were out to 
destroy and not to create, invitation to Mr. Das by His Excel.ency 
the Governor, continued the speaker, bad given an cnormou 
colfswu to a h ose-leaf party and made thousands of others to go 
ove. o the enemy’s camp. That was the net result of the invitation 
whether that was intended or not. 


Mr. Langford James 

Mr. Lan ford James also in opposing the motion said 
that they were entirely in sympati.y with the idea thai 
was in His Excellency’s mind but thought he was wrong i» 
sending for Mr. Das. He did not believe that even m t^be 
House of Commons if a party came the.e with a majoiity whose 

object was to smash the House of Commons or to dethrone the 

Kiua it was tight to invi e the leader of that party and ask him 
takeMe reigns%f .he Government. So in his opinion the simne of 
English constitution was a faise simile in Bengal. 


Thk MA bap Govt, in India 

Svcrj'body rwl*®® tbitt never io the past history oi lnd‘® 
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heard anything except what they called in the language 
*s%6untry a ma bap Government. They had never heard of 
Government approaching the Democratic Government in. India 
and in Bengal. It was ridiculous to call the present Council as the 
representative ot the democratic wishes of the people. J ust as tho 
people of Bengal had not been accustomed to anything in the nature 
of the Democratic Government, so, on the other hand, they h^ been 
accustomed to the worshipping of a personality. They might be 
right or they might be wrong; they worship Gandhi, they pay the 
same tribute to Mr, Das. Mr. Das was not looked upon as the leader 
of a political party, to wit, the Swaraj party, he was not looked 
upon as the leader of any political party. He was looked upon 
as Deshbandbu Chittaranjan Das, Bar-at-law. Therefore when the 
Governor sent for Mr. Das he was allowing the uneducated people 
of the country to think that he had been sending lor the uncrowned 
King of Bengal to hand over the Government to him. That m his 
conception was extraoidinary and dangerous thing to do. He did 
not think that in constitutional England any such act would be 
wise and he thought that in India in the present state of flux it was 
Simply deplorable. Those were the views, he said, of the Council of 
the Association. 


Ct 


Withdrawal of Resolution Urged 


Mr Ross then suggested that the mover of the resolution should 
withdraw it, as, if the rcsolutioh was passed, that would give the 
Press and the public, specially the Swaraj party, an opportunity to 
make capital out of it. 

The Mover in Reply 

Mr Thorne in replying to the debate remarked that he failed to 
understand how Mr. Vuiiers could say that the Home Rulers were 
ou:. to destroy and not to create. Why were they going to destioy ? 
Were they going to destroy themselves ? It was simple to say that 
they were out to destroy, to burn, to loot. Why were they gomg to 
burn and to loot ? Were ihey going to burn and loot themselves ? 
Were they going lo destroy thcii country ? it existed only in the 
imag.nation ot a few people. With regard to Mr. Langtord James’s 
observation the speaker said that he was entirely in disagreement 
With his reading oi constitutional bistoiy. If the electors seat a party 
which stood lor the abolition oi Kingship or for the abolition of 
any sort oi government, be thought that they were representing the 
voices of the people, and His Majesty, as a constitutional King, could 
not constitutionally do without them. 

Continuing the speaker said that he did not like to withdraw 
the resolution because, ii it put to the vote, be would know that 
there were at least certain members who were with blm to encourage 
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fnd a time would come when this Association would 

_ ^rd with Mr. Das who was to-day an Extremist but to-morrow 

he might be a Moderate, just as Sir Surendranath Banerjca who 
IS years ago was an extremist and to-day he was a Moderate. 
So to-morrow Mr. Das would be a Moderate and they would be 
clinging on to him. 

The matter was then put to the vote and lost, only five 


members voting for the resolution. 
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THE EUEOt^EAN ASSOCIATION 
The Statesman's Leader 

The is Leerlinsr Article th«t appeered in THE 

STATESMAN of the 16^1i DeceToher 1923» re tho Lyttor.— 
Das interview, referred to in Mr. Thorne’s speech on page 323 




‘‘Thp aotfon taken by Lord Lvttnn In inviMnp Mr 0. K Bab to tjnftertake 
reBpnnpibUity for the TraTiaferreH D^rartraentfi, or, In other words, to nominato 
all the Ministers, may well prove the-death-blow of the Cnrcti mi tonal party, for 
it appears to show that the reward of loyalty Is to be set aside In favon* of an 
avowed enemy of British administration. Lord Lytton*s motives may have been 
excpllent. He may have wished to prove that he Is above petty resentments and 
as ready to turn the other cheek to Mr, O B. Das as to Sir Asutosh Mookeriee.* 
Possibly he was also anxious to demonstrate that he is above party and that 
konoe it is his duty not merely to aecent the aetnal results of the elections but to 
interpret them In snob a way ns to reveal the real verdict of the oeoole. It may 
ho urged, however, that th#» business of a Governor is not to display an amiable 
disposition or a Quixotic liberality, but simply to govern ; and to govern means 
carrying out the policy which has been entrusted to bis charge, and which is the 
oromntion of ordered political progress by the stages prescribed in the Govern¬ 
ment nf India Act. His actions must be in accord with the provisions of that 
measure, and should be inspired by a respect for constitutional usage and by a 
consideration of what is reasonable and of what is due to others. In what way 
can the extraordinary invitation given to Mr. 0, B. Das be reconciled with a^^y 
of the.ne criteria ? The Government of India Act lays down that a Minister 
should be. chosen from among the elected members of a Legislative Council, and a 
naramount factor in hia selection must be that he can command a maierity of 
votes, if^ thpTefore, Mr. H B. Das were a ra<»raber of the Bengal '^onrvcil. and If 
he were at the head of a natty forming a maiority in the Gouncil it m^ght be 
that be should be invited to accept the nost of Minister or even, if he had a 
stjtong Mahomedan following, to become the h^ad of a <^abin<»t But th^sn con. 
nitioTig are not fulfilled. Mr. 0. B. Das is not a member of the Bengal ^ unci], 
ft^d If His Excellency wished to appoint a Swataiist Premier he ought to have 
®'|ft'Pehed for a suitable nominee in the Council, not outside. A more serious 
dsfect, however, Is that those members who are reputed to be followers of Mr, C. 
H. Das havo not a raaiority in the Legislative Coonoil. Their number is at mnst 
^bout 60 in an assembly which includes 140 members. Among the 60 or 62 
^ herents attributed to Mr, Das are several candidates who described tberoselvea 
^ I^denendents and others who bore no label It is known that many Mabo- 
^^edans callo.1 themselves Swaraiists m^^relv In order to distinguish tbemselvea 
^’■om other Mahomedans and without the slightest Intention of subscribing to the 
^'varaiist oreed Begarded, therefore, from a Constitutional standpoint Mr, 0, B. 

Bengali noHtic»an, the leader of a minority in the Bengal Council, 
the contrary, Mr. P. C. Mitter and Nawab All Cbowdbnry, the late Minipters. 
vrt Bcngnl Oonncil and can unquestionably count upon a malority of 

dec\^lri ^iffi^ult. even to coniecture why in these circumstances Lore Ly tton 
asido bis old colleagues and to offer the Premler»blp to an untried 
leads a minority. A possible hypothesis is that Lord Lytton has 


reference to the great Educational controversy of the year 
Lvtton, who wanM to officialise the Calcutta University, and 


betwfj'^*'’ ia a 

Sir Tuvi.li>u, wtif) wani-pii io omciaiiwo i-uR univeimi»y, nnii 

Uni VP Mukhorjee. the redoubtable Vice-Chancellor and champion of the 

T ’ which ended in Rir Ashntosh triumphantly exposing the ine&nnesB of 

^ Lytton*a tkiucational policy. 
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the fatlaclouB Idea that. In leckonlng the balanee of patties, he L^. 
^Kiwrfe the ofHclsls who sit In the Chambei and also the representativeB of the 
Buroopan oomrannity. This dootilne finds no sanction in the Government of 
India Act, and is obvioasly dangerous and unsound. The composition of the 
LeMslative Connoil is an artificial arrangement for the just representation of al. 
Communities and interests, and is based on a recognition of the obvious fact 
that a mere count of beads would amount to misrepresentation. This compro¬ 
mise stands as a whole; it cannot be taken to pieces and treated In parts, 
Kvery vote is as good as another, and a majority is a majority, however it may 
bp composed Tt may be added that a minority is a minority, even though 
m'ade no of aoostate Gandhlites. This being so, the plain fact remains that 
Lord Lytton has invited a politician who Is disqualified, and who has only a 
minority in the Council, to take charge not of one Ministry but of all Ministries. 
Such a defianoe of Constitutional usage and of common sense, to say nothing 
of common fairness, if it can be justified at all, can be vindicated only on the 
groond that the poHoy of the leader and party thus singled out for exceptional 
favour Is snoerior to that of the Constitutionalists and of the Mahomedans, or 
that the abilities and onblio services of Mr. C. R. Das and his oolleagnes excel 
those of the Constitutional and Mahomedan leaders. These propositions need 
only be stated to be rejected. The avowed policy of Mr 0. B. Das is to bring 
the business of the Bengal L“glB!ative Oonnoil to a deadlock. It was on the 
strength of this exhilarating programme that Swarajist victories were won. li 
Mr C B Das adheres to his aims and objects. His Excellency is presumably 
willing to a°c his Ministers put forward proposals oalonlated to destroy hiS 
administration. On the contrary, if Mr. Das is prepared to abandon his creed, 
he has won his electoral successes by false pretences and should again snbmlt 
his followers to the verdict of the constituenoies. As for the public Mrvioee of 
Mr 0 B Das and his associates, their record is to be found in the sinister 
story of the crimes and follies of the non-co-operation movement, the most 
disastrous agitation which over bronght misery to wretoh^ dnpej. It is in 
favour of sneh men that the faithful Fooporters of the Constitution have been 
rejected, and he who runs can read the lesson.” 
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CALQUTTA, 15TH DECEMBER 192S. 

a dinnet given W the Eurooean Association to H. E, 
the Viceroy on the 15th December, just after the annual 
of the Association given on p. 303, some weighty 
political speeches were made outlining the policy of the 
government of India and of the European Community in the 
j face of the outburst of nationalist sentiment in India. 

^ His Excellency the Viceroy with Lady Reading and party cam© 
Calcutta on the 15th December morning and in the evening 
; thev were the guests of t^he European Association at the dinner 
f given in the Palais de Danse in the Calcutta Exhibition grounds. 

i Mr. H. W. Carr 

^^roposing the toast of ‘*Tho Viceroy and Governor-General*', 
Mr. Carr, the President, in the course of his speech said 

. presence of the Head of the Administration in our midst 
' ^nnng the cold weather is almost regarded as one of our natural 
rights. The effect of even this small degree of touch between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the greatest centre of British residents in th’s 
\ countrv is to assist the solution of those ever-changing problems of 
i non-ofHcial life, which we know have His Excellency's sympathetic 
, Attention—-attention we have received tangible proof of on several 

i^ccasions. 

The Political World 

When I spoke at last year's dinner, I marked the fact that the 
comraunitv were being driven to take part in pojitical 
p'^^'viBes in order that British influence might not be wanting in the 
of the countrv. and that the Association was preparing to 
ji-Ke Its part the pofltical wor d. The first work in this direction 
-K- members of the community on their political res- 

i and on this score alone, we feel that His Excellency's 

Merest is of real value, for it is giving encouragement to the workers 
^ are striving to make the Association a centre of European in- 
iience governed by practical goodwill to India. 

Not the least of the difficulties with which the Association has 
arises from ignorant and sneering criticism. P'or the 
Well ^bere is no justification, as the Association keeps its members 
posted with its activities, and this information is made easily 

21(a) 
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dble for the general public. The latter is entirelv sns^ 
wind of popularity, and would be of no account but 
.^ters the seed of destructive criticism. 

Criticism of the rieht kind the Assciation needs, and I have 5^t 
to meet the official in the Central Administration or Branches who 
objects to it. or who is not ready to step aside when, in the opinion 
of the membership, the affairs of the Association would be more, 
adequately cared for in the hands of others. 

Some organisation through which non-official Europeans may 
express themselves is essential in the present dav, and I would asK 
critics to trv and improve the Association by their art instead o 
trying to nullify its influence. 


Political Expression 


During the year signs have not been wanting that the European 
non-official. who is in no way enamoured with politics, is prepared^ to j 
play his part and to facilitate steps in this direction. The Association 
has spent a lot of time in preparing more_ efficient electoral rolls. 
The rules governing the nomination of candidates for the legislature- 
are now engaging attention and at the right time we hope to secure 
amendments which will do away with some of the present reMen- 
tial and other qualifications which are unsuited to conditions of I'to 
in India. 

Our efforts to impress on the eligible public the need for sup¬ 
porting an organisation capable of expressing itself poliricjuly 
have been tremendously assisted during the past few weeks by tno 
election to the Assembly and Councils of individuals, who whatever 
their action in future may be, are up to date avowed enemies o 
Government. His Excellency’s remarks the other day at the Che - 
msford Club, when he issued a solemn warning to those who are out 
to frustrate Government, gave us the liveliest satisfaction, for taK®” 
with his action during his time in India, they give a clear lead to the 
whole Administration. That is a lead which we have a 
expect from Government, but to the non-official mind, it has bee 
lamentably wanting on many occasions in many Provinces of late 
years. 

Imperial Responsibilities. 

With large numbers of individuals definitelv setting out to wrecfe 
the Government of the country after having gained a position 
they could constitutionally help to guide it, it is not to be expecteo 

that non-official Europeans will remain deaf to the call of what ar 
ill reality their Imperial responsibilities. For 40 years the Europea 
Association maintained its existence in order to guard European 
against the occasional attacks of hostile elements, and with a 
Government it was possible with .•varying degrees of success t 
fulfil its role. 
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Q these hostile parties, however, in a position of power, 
radically changed, for the occasional raid on the British 
►nntxiion has developed into a dehnite challenge which the non- 
official community cauuot afEord to ignore. If British residents in 
this country reiram from organising at the present time we shall not 
only fad to exercise our iuU political rights on behalf ot the Empire, 
but we will be neglecting our own interests amd will be deserting 
^ose loyal Indians who are taking the unpopular course of woiking. 
hard to give the experiment of the Reforms the greatest possible 
chance oi success. 

The Services 



^ The members of the Association are also grateful to His 
, Excellency lor causing an inquiry to be made into the conditions of 
: European service under Government in this country. The question, 
although of Secondary interest to dwellers in our big towns, is ot 
practical interest to every member in the molussih There Govern- 
j inent servants carry so much responsibility that any lapse from the 
j • iJ^Sh standard ol the Administration on the part of an individual. 

I has rapid and widespread efiecc on large populations, 
j Gonoequentiy it is vital that experiments with unproved 
^ niaterial Should be of a restricted nature. We trust that His Excei- 
1 I utilise his great influence to prevent the experiment of 

j indiamsmg the Services developing into a gaunble, which this 
» Association feels would certainly be the case were any special 
pleading allowed to speed up the pace towards Self-Government 
I ™P^^u.Led in tlie present lo-year period of trial. 

I . suspicion that this decade might be shortened has been 

j ith us ofi and on since the report on the Keiorms was issued, and 
the terms of tlic Royal Commissions' questionnairk 
bv'^r 1 allay it. Our fear on this point is net dictated 

y dishke ol the Reforms— these have been accepted without any 
^ cr reservation than that whicn the Act itself contains, and too 
community have spent their time and energy 
to permit sucu an interpretation of our attitude, 
und ^®^y strongly, however, that the magniheent edi^ce 

in India ty membeis ol our own community working 

com of similar aspirations is too far from 

bv ^ future to jeopardise its peimanency 

I any building. 


May I 


Racialism & Certification Good 1 

Noth7n*‘^fh- one further remark before leaving this subject? 
tated ^ Asaociation is doing or proposes to do is m any way dic- 
terms considerations* Wo wish to live on the friendliest 

^at Indian fellow^ subjects, and we are simply working 

i^now xh governed on the mo:5t efficient pimciples we 

which have brought the British Empire to its piescn 
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»r / /ruither, we are convinced that tbe firm and consistent 
^Jaidpud by Your Excciiency* and by tJUe executive heads oi „ 
'Adminis tjaiion, even to the extent of the use of the powers of certi- 
f cation— have served and will better serve the interests of India and 
make more true friends of ihe Jbmpire than continuous concessions to 
unreasoning agitation have ever done. . , , , 

We even iiave some hope that such a course v.ill lead to the con- 
version of conspiring destructionists into a party expressing itseli in 
constitutional opposition and criticism a right we all exercise at 
times, and one which we have no wish to monopolise. 


Indianisaxion. 

With regard to Indianisation—we look for and welcome the 
advent of Indians, efheient both in education and moral, into posi* 
tions of authority, for therein we recognise the expected result or the 
British tutelage in India. 

It is always dangeious to base one’s remarks on rumour, but I 
cannot allow this occasion to pass without reference to the persistent 
rumour of Bis Excellency’s retirement, it crops up regularly every 
few months, and in fact is so persistent that it is difficult not to sus- ^ 
pect its having the same parentage as is ascribed to many thoughts. 
Circumstantial evidence of this genealogy is to be found in the fact 
that His Excellency’s handling ol his high office has been such as to 
inierlere seriously with the operations of those whose business and ■ 
often whose livelihood u is to fish in troubled waters. 

His Excellency’s past reiutation of the rumour has been rcassur- , 
ing, and this Association carnesay expresses the nope that the iiutb ; 
Of the old adage ol n.n our bemg a ijing jade will be again aemons- j 
trated, and that Hm Exccl.ency w.ll continue to gu.ue the OoverO- ' 
ment of ihi» ccuntiy with ihe tvei'incieasing success v ich has s® , 
far hei \son lor h.s V)ceio>auy—success on which 1 wouid ask yoh 
all to rise and congra.u ate h ui, whne wishing h.m heaiin and ; 
bap iheas with which to cany on the work he has set his n-nd to. \ 

H, E.iThe Vice'oy'a Sp-ech ' 

H. E. the Viceroy after thanking the Association in reply 

aaid 

1 sincerely hope that in these days there will be no r* 
laxation m the activities of this Association, and that the Europea 
comm._jity will give to it fcvc.-incieasmg support in oidcr that , * 
may express with lull authority their views upon the public alirirs « » 

India. 

1 am veiy grateful to you >v.ar observations regarding w 
seif as Viceioy. Thty aie a great encouragement to me m 
difficult and rtspcnsiblc ta'k. 1 have seen the rumours, you 
4 ion,chionicleci at variews ximts and frcin diverse sources. 1*® 

* i 
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fg cf them or their cau se of oiigin. 1 j ay no icgaid to 
^ .tccr this expression oi my views jou wui doubtless txeat them 
Similar lashion. (A.pplause.j 


An eventful year. 

The year which has passed since 1 last had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing you all has been lull of events—events ot unusual inierest both 
to me Empire and to inaia. 1 he peace negotiations wdth Turkey 
nave come 10 a solution. Their concausion has brought a senac ot 
^iiei to the East aacl to liie Moslems of India in particular. Xne 
Keparations question and the situation in Germany have been the 
cause of unceasing anxiety, and the problems of peace m Europe 
avc been as dithcuit as those of the war. Trade and economic con- 
amons are recovering slowly, if at all. mere has been much unem¬ 
ployment in the Eritisa isles. Two Imperial Conferences of the 
greatest importance to the Empire and to India have been he’d. A 
general election nas taken place at Home. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Hommion Governments aie straining every chore, and 
exploring every expedicbt to solve the difficult questions which the 
vvai has leit in its wake. The Empire, with mat determination 
Which helped to win me war, is getimg to grips with the no less 
Momentous task of making a success ot the peace. 


INDIA'S Problems. 

India also during the period has had experiences, not pcihaps of 
uch general moment, but iievcrtucicss, of v *ry great importance to 
ns in India, ihe iiJe ol the iirst Legislative Assemb.y came to a 
use With the sessmn oi last Juiy. luat session ana the meetings of 
lat^ P^^ccdiug spriuj^ were ol unusual iuteiesc. 1 need not rccapitu- 
^ c the moic imporldhi cvehis. The passuig ul the so called kdLial 
aiiucciun Legislation was, 1 know, oi special interest to your asso- 
nur hnaucial positun caused us the giavcst 
au We look the most urasuc sups to reduce expenditure— 

bu8^ ^ Committee piesideu over by one ul Calcutta's 

'hess ieviatht*us and containing Calcutta bussincss men without 
ou 1 °^^ we cuulQ never have attamed aucccos ; and res- i of 
be ^cacious uud benehci<ii, not \iy as regards the 
set on waich we are working, but in the luturc also. 


That Salt Tax 1 

obliei^i liowever, to show a balanced banker’s book I was 

have? ^ accordance with tlie responsibiUues with which 1 

excent t^iitrusted as Governor-General, and 1 had no aiternaUve 
Tax at- special powers to certily an increase in the Sait 

ot ^ necessary lor achieving financial stability. The eefioes 
dioa aroused by aiy action have not yet completely 

^ explained my posiUon pubh-ny, and tficre is no 
« tor lurttjer coutroveray as lar as i am coucerneci; but I 
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:o repeat that the months which have since passed have 



.yj I. W —w .. - X 

to convince me tlaat the hnancial situation luUy iustined 
^<r^n, that its benehcial effect on the credit of India is undoubted, 
and that the objections urged on economic grounds have proved tp 
have had no real ioundation. 


India in the Empire. 

Two Imperial Conferences of great importance have taken place. 
I need not dwell here on their results, lo one aspect oi these 
Conferences, however, 1 may draw attention, i think the dis¬ 
cussions must have laid once for all two of those ghosts which for 
sometimes paraded in India before us as bogeys with clanking chains. 
(Laughter.) in the hrst place the Conferences gave prominence to 
a subject, to which I often allude, the great place awaiting India in 
the Empire, there are those who would have us believe that His 
Majesty's Government and the Dominions in Imperial affairs sit 
like the Gods apart on fields of Amaranth and wholly careless of 
-mankind, that is of mankind represented by India. 

I cannot imagine that after the Imperial Conference recently 
held this contention can ever be put forward again. For in both 
Conferences India and her affairs not only appeared on the pro¬ 
gramme but actually formed a “ piece de resistance " at the entertain¬ 
ment; and on several days of tlie meetings India was the only 
subject of discussion, all attention being centred on her problems 
and her point of view. 

The further point I have in mind is the angle of view^ which 
regards iudian affairs as exclusively dominated and controlled by 
an unsympathetic and indifferent becretary of State who is domiciled 
in a hostile country known as ^Vhltehalf. indeed, in a public aa- 
dress recently presented to me 1 was described as standing between 
'an angry India and an autocratic Secretary of State. (Laughter.) 
We are deeply indebted to His Highness the Maharaja of Aiwar and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapr’- our Indian delegates, lor their unceasing 
efforts and most elequent advocacy of India's cause in the Kenya 
discussions; but all will admit tneir presentation of our case was 
immeasurably assisted and furthered by Lord i’eei s great speech. 
1 am assured by many of riy India) friends that no Indian could 
have 'ut India's point of view in a more cogent, a more sympathetic 
or a more forceful manner than was done by Lord Peel. 


The Services. 

Last year we spoke of the services in India. Questions of 
recruitment, of indiamsation and of oroviLcialisation, were m our 
mmdo. We recogmsed that where tnere had been some change in 
the form ol the driving power ot our administrative machinery this 
mi'^ht produce in its turn some effect on the delicate . .struments 
by^which the Government achieves its technical processes; and tliat 

jtf tffe latter were to suffer, Uie welfare of India w’ould be affected^ 


miST/fy, 
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might be entertained of the 



^ repercussions on the opinion which 
laterial value to India of the reforms. 

Mr. Carr has again spoken of the solicitude of your Association 
for the services and for the recruitment of the best material in the 
interest of the efficient running of the administrative machine and 
the future of India. ^ I welcomed the assurance he gave last vear on 
behalf of your Association that you viewed progress in Indianisation 
with full sympathy always provided the standard of Government 
m this country was maintained. The difficulties which have been 
felt bv^ the members of the services and the wider question of the 
composition, method of recruitment, and conditions of employment 
of the services for the future in the administration under the 
reformed constitution are now being examined by the Royal Com¬ 
mission, and for this reason I refrain from further comment. 


The solution of these problems is of vital importance to India 
and to the working of the reforms : I know that the members of your 
Association will ponder over these questions in the best interests of 
India and give to Lord Lee's Commission the benefit of your consi¬ 
dered opinion. 


A Fling at the Swarajists. 


Let me turn for a moment to our internal politics. The present 
time is one of special interest. The life of the first Legislative 
Assembly has come to an end, and the members of a new As- 
semblv and of new Legislative Councils in the Pro\dnces are about 
to ent'^r on their course. A few months ago I summed up the pro- 
fifress that had been made by their predecessors. They left a record 
of solid achieyement behind them. They pressed forward the 
plough of the pioneers over new fields and in the furrows behind 
they left the seeds germinating of a crop for posterity to reap. 

Many of them, l am glad to say, will return and will assist the 
newly elected legislative bodies wif-h their st^^re of general experience 
and sobriety of judgment; but these new Councils wiU also contain 
many of those who once he^d aloof from our constitutional bodies* 
Some of those haye been in the past connecterl with ideas of pro¬ 
gress which are contrary to accepted ideals and which my Govem- 
injurious to India's welfare. Nevertheless, now 
enter the fold of our legislators. I tnist that their close 
association and better acqnaintence wiih the work of administration 

increased sobrietv of judgment and in 
grearer regard for more peaceful but surer methods cf progress. 

traditions mav at firs^ have their influence; but t 
nope that as experience matures these wili be left outride the 
doors of the Council Chamber, and that a truer patriotism raav 
and ^^ervice of India in this periol of her opportunity 


I 


trust I may not be mistaken in the hopes I have expressed 
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lat diflerdnceg of ooinion befc‘V<5ea them aQ 1 my Governr 
►e solved by mutual goodwiU and desire tor the welfaroky 


Europeans as India's Patriots ! 

Let me return to the subject of patriotism. 
concerned I am sure tha*- all ate, accordinsr to our abu’ties and 
in our convictions, true patriots. Your Association has as t 

watchtvord a desire to '' fost'^^r relations of cordialt<-y and co-opera¬ 
tion with Indian- workincf constructive!v for India's ^ood. It ts 
as regards the pace of provresg and the method of serving India tha . 
some differ from others. Some would convev the coach, to return 

to Mr Carr's metaphor ^f last year, to its destination, having m 
vi^w the difficulties and dangers of the road, a^ a safe 
well^trained horses. They wouM not overstrain their cattle thev 
would run no risk of whipping them on to a standstill or to a al , or 
of overturning the coach upon the road. 

Others, howeve^ would harness to it untrained race-ho-ses and 
send them forth on their long iournev with a loose rein at the nace 
of a five-furlong race. There can be no question as to whi^ 
will bring India in safety to the end of her iournev. ^ 

impati-nce do not make for real political progress. Take the historj 
of the franchise, of the great annala of the progre=is of democracy 
and liberties in England, \dvance came bv staves and those who 
reared the edifice consolidated their work as they built. 


PiTFikLLS OF R4SH ACTION. 

In these days no doubt there is greater rapidity of progress in 
the world. The puls* of the self-exnression of a nation beats more 
ouicklv There are now more widely spread desires and more nni- 
v-rsal asnirations 'o take part in the work of Government and to 
influence its activities. I should he the last to ignore such changes. 
Stirrings of this nature in the m'nds of the people evoke mv sympa¬ 
thy Nevertheless, the essential truth of the statement of prmcltole 
I have ma'ie regarding political progress remains unchanged. The 
sincerity of the desire to advance is not in i'-self or by itself a sa e- 
giiard against the very real pitfalls of rash action. 

India has in the last few years made remarkable progress and 
the policy of His Maiestv’s Government, however constituted, has 

declared in unmistakable terms. 

I.et 113 . however, beware of undue nrecipitancy which may retard 
but will not hasten the adv-n*- to the desired goal. Rather let those 
who would serve India, Hindus. Mahomedans and Kiirooeans. the 
classes and the masses, march together as one progressive army ii 

well ordered array with patriots and sta'esmen in the forefront to 
lead her on to the consummation of her high aims and asDirat'ons 
and to the contentment and happiness of her peoples. ( Applause). 






FOURTH SESSION OF THE 

All—India Social Workers’ Conference 


<SL 


BOMBAY, 29TE NOVEMBER 1928. 

The fourth session of the All-India Social Workers’ Conference was held 
in Bombay at the Vanita Vishram Hall, when a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen comprising Europeans, Parsis and Hindus were present. The Hon. 
Mr. Laliibhai Samaldas was the Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Mrs. Besant the President. 


The Chairman’s Address 


, Lalubbai Samaldns, Chairman of the Executive Com- 

Oiittee, m welcoming the delegates said ; — 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— On behalf of the 
Executive Committee, I beg to offer you a sincere welcome to this — 
the Fourth All-Tndia Social Workers' Conference held under the 
^spices of the va’'ious social service bodies in this citv. Tt was in 
December, tqt 6 that a meeting was held at Lucknow, in connection 
^ Jl^eistic Conference, to consider the advisability of having 

an All-fndia Social Service Conference. Dr. D. N. Maltra in his in¬ 
augural address pointed’ out the desirability of co-ordination between 
various associations that were carrying on social service work, for the 
purpose of Inter-change of ideas, comparison of methods and expe- 
periences and finding out therefrom what reforms to introduce in 
their own sphere of work. It was then resolved to call an All-India 
ocial Service Conference next year at Calcutta. In accordance 
ereto the first conference of this character was held at Calcutta in 
^ccmber, 1917, and was fitly presided over by the greatest Indian— 
^-hatma Gandhi. The second conference wa^ heM at Delhi and 
^3.3 presided over by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Owing to various reasons 
Co conference was held during the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

Mad similar character were, however, being held in 

uras, and at the conference of 1922 presided over bv Dr. Maitra 
resolved that the '*AlMndia Social Service Conference move- 
LuQknow in 1916 and the All-India Social 
amal ^ ^^Q^crence movement inaugurated in Madras this year be 
T"hird^that this conference be, therefore, regarded as the 
^ I'lndia Social Service Conference. To-dav*s conference is the 
after the amalgamation, but to keep un the conti- 
India S ^i^wernent it should rightlv be called the Fourth AU- 
resolv Service Conference. At the Madras Conference it was 

en to form an All-India Social Service League, and by another 
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itJon that Leaeue was asked to prepare a Dlrectorv of 
Wk in Tnrlia. Altbonsrh the All-India Social Service Leacrue 
/yt begun to function a Directorv on the lines suggested at Madras, 
it has b*»en prepared bv the Bombay Social Service League for the 
whole of India exceoUng the City and the Island of Bombav. Tms 
Dlrectorv shows clearlv to what extent the spirit of social service 
has permeated in all parts and In all coramunities in this country. 


The ideal of social service in its primitive form is as old as 
humanity. Coming to onr own country, we find references to the 
virtues of Daya (Charity), Loka San rah a (good of the peonle) even 
in the Upanhhads and the Bhagavat Gita which treat more of the 
growth and development of each individual soul than of social work. 
The use of phrases like *'Sarva-loka-hite rathaha" in the Maha* 
bharata goes to show that a distinct stress was laid in those davs on 
social work. A country that produced a Lord Buddha, or a Mahavi^a 
Jain who preached the doctrine of universal Love and Ahimsa could 
not have been devoid of the spirit of ciocial service. It is a well- 
known fact that the Bhikkus of the Buddhist religion as well as the 
Yatis of the Jain religion giart'^d and controlled educational and 
medical institutions in towns and villages. Their * Maths’* were the 
centres of all philanthropic work. The teaching'^of the Vedanta that 
a man should consider bims-^lf as one with the whole universe, when 
converted into terms of practical life, means thathe shouM serve the 
whole universe as if he were serving himself. With the formation 
of the first four castes, which, according to Lord Shree Krishna were 
formed Guna-karma-vibhagsha ” there was division of social work 
and each caste undertook the task of rendenng all social service to 
its members in the first instance. Later on these castes, especiallv 
of those who worked by the hand and not bv brain, developed on 
the lines of the trades guilds of the West and looked after the com¬ 
forts of such members of the community as were in need of assis¬ 
tance. As in the pre-British times th^re were no large industrial 
centres as we have now. each village, small or large, and even each 
large town was usually self-contained, and the village commnnitv 
was a live institution. As a result of this the village community held 
itself responsible for carrying out all social serv’o<» work. "Even 
now work of a similar character is being done bv Village Pancha- 
vats, where they exist, from a common village fund raised by a small 
r.css on an agricultural produce. In large towns the communities 
cared for their members and consequently there "-’as very little 
need for organising social service of the kind that is found necesoa W 
in modern times, especiallv in industrial centre^. But with the 
break-down of the caste system, to a certain extent, and the change 
in the form of industrial organization, it is necssary to adapt the 
method of rendering social service to their altered condition?. 
Looking to the history of the West we find that even there J^ocial 
servic'* in its present form was organised after the advent of indus- 
tiiali m, for, there is practically no reference to such work being 
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iurmg the ibth century. We, in India, arc at present p 
following the lines lain aown by social worktrs in the \V 
'means the concentration of our work in inausiriai ccnties ana 
fds to our ignoring the very large population 01 tne country that 
lives in villages, in maustrial centres a large number of manual 
workers coming irom distant parts uo not get decent housing accom- 
modaiion and have to live in slums hucldlca m one room tenements 
ihcir income is hardly sullicicat lor the*, subsistence, they have no 
social amenities ol the kind tuat they gel in theii own villages; and 
there arc ccriain temptations m their way, sucn as liquor snops ana 
houses ot ill-iame. Many of them aie forced to lead lives m which 
there is iiaiuly any biignt ray ol happiness, and some ot them soon 
become physical, intellectual and, m a few ca^es, moral wrecks, it 
IS natural, chcreioie, that the attention ot the social workers is hist 
drawn to them, tor, wc would not be human it we did not 
set about improving their sunoundings and their physical and 
inteiieccual status. vVhiie, therefore, tnis work must be undci- 
taken in the first instance, we must nut forget our poorer biethein 
in small towns and villages, whose difficulties ao not come so pro¬ 
minently in view. We have more than bo per cent of our popula¬ 
tion living in small towns and villages, and a we want to develop 
social service on Indian lines, we must continually think of rcndei- 
ing service to these brethren atso. if wc do not bear m mind this 
vicw-pomt there IS just the danger that cur activities will merely 
follow the lines that may be laid down by mtcrnationai conferences 
that are held m the West. Wc know mat there is a feeling of 
mistrust and even of hatred existing between capital acd labour 
in the Wo:=t, JLet us guard ourselves against that icchng spreading 
t^et.veen our capitalists and manual workers. This evil can only 
ho avoided if thcie is a personal and human coniaCv between the 
tuipioyeis and employed, and it is the duty of the former to streten 
out their hand ot love and fellow-feeling towards those wno by their 
manual labour make it possible ior them to make prohts. if they 
tins DOC m a patronisiug spirit but m a spirit of equality as 
hetweeu man ana man, the manaai workers will, 1 am confident, 
he delighted to reciprocate their feeling of human brothcrlincss, 


The Presidential Address. 

The President, Dr. Mrs, Annie Beaant, in her address first 
^hanked the Conference for eieccing her as their president and 
^hen continued:— 

The law of Human Society should be the Law of the Family, 
'within whose sacred ciicle the wcaknc&s of extitmo youih or 
old age, of sickness, of mfiimily, of mai-loimaticn, of 
^^ftctxvencss, is noc taken as a reason lor neglect, nor lor uiikmd- 
nor lor oppression, but as a reason for gieatei lendtrncss, lor 
H^hUcr compassion, foi* fuller service. Lor, ia the lamuy’ at Uast 
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is the fulhliing of the Law, and in the larger family 
Love must be the inspiration of Law, and the dune 

taken up by the elders towards the youngers in the 
lamily by the impulsion of Love, arc— when broadened and made 
permanent— the Social Virtues which secure the stability and the 
happiness of the State, 


For those Vjiiues, bora of Love, ate the fittest to survive in 
Pluman Society, and are verily essential to its continuance, though 
at ihe first sight they may seem to bring about the destruction of 
its^best, its most necessary elements. The Hero who sacrifices his 
life to scive his country, the Martyr who sacrifices his life to serve 
his religion, they obey the highest Law which has yet been revealed 
to man, the Law of Service, the Law ol Sacrifice, For, in the 
voluntary death of the body, they exhale the deathless fragrance 
and inspiration of the highest human qualities, by the attamment 
of which man reaches Union with God and with his brother. 
Huxley, the agnostic, believed in human perfectibility, and alfiimcd, 
in the words oi an Eastern Sage: " The Law ot the Suivivai of the 

Fittest Js the Law of Evolution for the biutc; the Law oi Sclf- 
Sacrifice is the Law of iivolution for the man/' Por the Spiiit 
lives by giving, not by taking and to the Spirit sacvifice is not pain 
but is the highest joy. 

There is a legend which comes down to us from the older days, 
a legend which embodies the loundation of Human Brotherhood, 
it IS said that when the Phiiosophcr-MysLc, Shii Shankaracharya, 
was visiting Benares, and had pciiormed m Ganga-mai bis morning 
prayers to the Most High, he passed wrapped m thought through 
the narrow streets, and lound, barring his way, rolling playfully, on 
the ground over which his holy leet were to pass, an outcaste of 
the lowest typt. obriiiking from the contact, scarce evitable in 
ihat straight paiii, Shankaracharya cried out hastily: “Outoithc 
way, out of tlie road, let me pass." Laughing, the outcaste raised 
his eyes under his ragged hair : “ Who a^ks whom, Great Sage, to 
get out ol the way ? is it your iood-madc body that asks my lood- 
made body to get out oi the W'ay ? Or is it the inner Conscious¬ 
ness in you that asks the inner Consciousness m me to get out of 
the load ? " Ana the merry outcaste gave another joyous roll while 
the Philosopher, startled by the unexpected retort, stood silent. 

Say, then, O mighty Sage, in the changciei-s Pratyag Atma, full 
oi clcinal Bliss ana Wisdom, wheie i? .e difference between the 
Brahmana and the Svapaka ? Is there c-uy diiiei'^ .'c in the sun- 
ray that shines on Ganga's waters, and on the water in an open pat 
in the C'handaia's >aid i is there any diffeiencc between the Aknsi^ 
pervad.Xig a golden vessel and an earthen jar ? " Ihcn the 
who bad taught the doctrine of Non-Dnaluy, . aw within the out" 
ca*te the splendour ot the hidden God, the “ Light which lightciE 
evtjy man that comeih into the world," and he said, folding 
^anas m sautatioh; "he \^ko realises the Gho 
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in the walking, in the dreaming, and the dreamless sta 
aiises the One Consciousness in all embodied beings, Ir 
iightiest Deva to the tiniest ant, who thus realists that the 
nJlo IS not m the iransilory forms but in the Eternal Conscious- 
S.K whether in the form of a Chandala or of a 

twice-born Sage touched the head of the 
ouicaste, m whom he saw the shining of the Divine Splendour. 

Spirit th ough the veil of flesh ;a the most 
graded of our brethren is the bed-rock of Social r^ervice, and the 
caemption ot our degraded brother. The inspiration to Social 
iterorm spring irom the longing to clear away the obstacles of 
|gnoiance, of physical, emotional and mental filth, of brutal 
criminal tecdencies, that pievent in him the shining 
trough of that Spirit in man, who is a sparit ot the Uivinc Fire. 


Penology and our prisons. 

Perhaps more than any other Social Problem docs Penology as 
a science— and our Prisons, as an application ot a wrong theory— 
uesetve careful study ere the treatment of criminals in tne concrete 
s considered. For a woiking definuion of Crime, we may say that 
' tn*”fh^^ forbidden under penalty, as uangeious or iujunous 

o tfie public wellare, by the Jaws of the country in which we are 
Jing. It may, or may not, be morally wrong in^itsell; that depcn- 
» Oh the normal moral level of the country. Tue criminal is abuor- 
I «ai among the ncAinal. Two classes stand out as strikingly abnormal, 

I j the average level, viz, lunatics and criminals; they shade 

to eacn other, and modern Science tends more and more to legard 
of ^^'tuinai as an undiscovered lunatic. Wnile Lombroso's tlieory 
anri * congenital ciiminal has been widely discussed and disputed, 
Od Dr. Maurice Parmelee in his work, Ciimmology (igzi) icjccts it 
Q Somewhat minute and tcchuical grounds; he himp'nl comes very 
early to a similar conclusion . 

On the other hand, it is doubtless true that some persons ace 
if ti^ traits which make them peculiarly prone to commit crimes 
th cnviionment is conducive to criminal conduct, and part of 
f®‘^thhinai class IS n-cruited from this group. In >ecognitiou, th.re- 
offr powerful congenital forces for crime there is a measure 

tuth in calling them born crimina ls. 

tion'^°“^toso found certain pecuhaut-es in anatomical malforma- 
Phv^ the skeleton and viscera, as well as certain abnormalities in 
^^ysioiogicai processes, which he considered to be an atavistic type. 
®P0Jie of the born criminal as a " foul moral,” “a moral mad 
» but such a phrase takes us no further. 

we must abolish niggling, silly, provocative rules, the 
all unilormity which turns men into machines, destroying 

ftuj expressior of thought and feeling, and causing danget- 

«ervvi4B irrittition, which breaks out occasionally m mutiny aud 
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,|t. The lesult of this constant pressuic of uniformity, 
iiriucg out of all healthy mtereats, of sauUmg a man into 

The abnormal importance attached to small gncyauce ., to .anmed 

offences, btooded over till they expand into mountainous wrong . 



Marriage. 

There is no more difficult subject for Social Reformers to touch 
than that of Marriage, and 

family tiepeuds the siabiuty and purity of ^"^ciety, ^ 

mothers and children and the family uepends on tne marriage rela 
tion owing to these fundamental tacts, marriage has always been 
iSwovJn with religion, and 

heighten the marriage obligauons. While d 

and while the rejection of the religion of tne bta.e, Israel ^d 

m Republican or imperial Rome, was /sS* few 

loneing to the Nation were concernca. as Reason to the btatc, lew 

difhcufties arose, if any, with regard to J;‘J‘‘davs aJd 

relieious duties occupied one category. But m modern days, ana 
specially in a country like India— m which are found practically all 
tEr S religions, and many survivals or forms that have long 
Sssed away Long civilised pcople-ihe difficulties of accommty 
dating varieties of beliefs with social stability aie especially great 
in relLiL to marriage. Each religion has its own maniagc laws, 
and the orthodox in each regard any relaxation of these 
the less oithodox as a blow at the sanctity oi ma|tiage. ihis diffi 
^ffity Ls aSen also in countries on the Continent of J^^^ope and 
has ihere been solved, with the tacit assent of the Roman Catholic 
Church which, above most other religions, insists on the indissoiu- 
ffility of marriage, and neither pcrmits^divorce Ef 

a divorced person, whatever may be the civi; law of the country 
which the pLties are natives. Among the Hmaus, caste , 

rndTutcr-caste lulca, the lotbtddai with'"tL 

Child marriage, suU further complicate the quesuon, with the va.icd 
laws of inheritance among many, and the joint famny cu=.tom it w 
tb-rciore unpobsibie, appcireaily, mat Soci^ Kcioraicrs oi ^^fraro 
ligiODs can come to any joint action on liie matter. And * 
the atandpoint of the State, to wtnen tlie iegaluy of tbo ^ 

union on wbicii depends tiic legitimacy or illegitimacy' ot its ci _ * 
is a matter oi vital concern, tnerc sbould be a simple and easy j 
ol determining the validity of every marriage. 

in France, lor instance, there is no inlerfcience by the State 
with the religion or non-religion of the parties desiring mariiag » 
Tt iL'cld that with that the State has nothing to do. But it ctoffij 
that it has everything to do with the legitimacy of the childien w 
will be Us citizens and subjects to its laws, and u tucietorc insists o 
the execution ot a civil contract by the pames who enter 
riage with each other, whatever religious iit« they may 
«tte its jpurview, Hcoce the biidegtoca amj bnde with then lesF'^' 
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L^ives and friends, sign the marriage contract before the Statd^, 
and return to their several homes. Within a few days the 
relicfions ceremony, that which alone in the eves of all belonsring to 
the religion makes them husband and wife, takes place exactly as 
if no civil contract had been made. Such is the solution which has 
been found to work smoothly among a people very devoted to their 
religion, and a people also among whom religious controversies are 
very bitter. The bitterness between the Catholic and the Atheist in 
France is perhaps one of the keenest in the xvorld j yet neither 
obiects to the civil marriage j the Catholic complies with the law of 
his country, and the Atheist does not concern himself with the reli¬ 
gions ceremonies of his neighbour. 

it was clear in the discussion in the Legislative Assembly 
Dr. Gour*s Bill, that a similar solution of inter-marriages 
between castes and sub-castes, and between persons of different 
religious division^, did not recommend itself to the orthodox 
the members belonging to the different religions. ^ Parsis and 
Muhamniadans, as well as Hindu**, objected to a civil formality 
addition to the religious rite, as in some way throwing a slur 
on the reb^ions ceremony. While that feeUng continues to ^exist 
among large numbers of pious persons, it is manifestly undesirable 
force on them a State duty to which they feel a religious objec¬ 
tion. Coasequonrly, Dr. Gour restricted the scope of his Bill to those 
^ho wiqhed to take’advantage of it. It seems, therefore, impossible 
^or Social Reformers as a body, however much they mav desire it, 
formulate any common policy on Marriage Reform. Some will 
child-marriage on religious, social and scientific grounds; 
<^thera will be in favour of it. Some will think that widows have as 
^'^uch right to re-m.arry as widowers and will therefore, whether they 
f^isapprove or approve the marriage of widows, refuse to ostiacise 
‘'’^cially any whr> exerci-^e that right. Those who insist on the ortho- 
wav can follow it according to their con.science. Those who 
"^^uld enlarge and reform social customs under this head are free to 
on their own propaganda, and at the worst can console them- , 
x,ith the fact that we all die, sooner or la^er. that each genera- 
infrodnees some new ideas, both good and bad, and that 
^^^imately all ideas are tested by Time, and only the good survive. 


Hi’'? 


Welparb and Factory Labour. 

It we were to h-5ve right educaHon, we should have no crimi- 
to restrain * hut- even education cannot make a thoroughly 
'”'ri-factorv citSz-'n out of a starving babe, bom from starved and 
I'V'-f-worked mother into a room which has no fresh air, and which 
W^ck-dark at noon—say in a Bombay Chawl. It is said that the 
[?^ther ig trained to nourish the unborn child and that there^re 
th« I’’ fairly nourished though the mother is ' " ^ 

^^^•death.„te of babies in their first month of mdependeht Ufe is 

^PPaUiag. On this, we have to face one of the great problems of 
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!e of the poor — the co-existence of motherhood and of 
r. I am not ^oing to raise here the thorny question of Ca^ 

:d Labour, of individual or collective ownership of land and 
machinery. I am here concerned only with the relation of the 
Nation to the Mothers of the Nation, a condition which, not grappled 
with till lately in the erreat manufacturing country of England, had 
filled her factory towns with an undersized, pallid and weedv popula¬ 
tion, bright in intelligence, well-informed in economic and political 
questions, but ill-developed in body, lacking in muscular strength 
and in vitality. I have seen a finely moulded peasant woman, 
deep in bosom, broad in hips, transplanted to a slum, and each 
successive babe more stunted and more pallid than his pre¬ 
decessor. If healthy motherhood is to return, then the law must 
either forbid the labour of married women in factories, as it forbade 
their working in underground mines, or must insist that the em¬ 
ployers, who engage married women as factory workers, shall 
remember these women's duty to the Nation, and shall give them 
their full wages for six weeks or at least a month, both before and 
after the birth of the child. I seriously doubt whether work in the 
factory is compatible with the duty of a woman as mother; for, the 
hurried and strenuous work of the factory is not congruous with the 
leisurely and tender care of a nursing mother for her little one, 
and the creche is a poor substitute for the cottage floor and the 
cradle,' set swinging, as the mother pushes it, as she passes it in her 
homework. To leave the baby in a railed enclosure amid the rattle 
and crash of the weaving machinery battering on the tender nerves; 
to snatch it up for the permitted half-hour to give it its food, no 
time to pet and coax it, if it be wavward or uneasy ; to have done 
the best she could for the little brothers and sisters at home: to 
settle the house; to hnrry to the factory with the latest bora; 
to mingle her work and her nursing ; and return home to take up her 
household work, to cook for husband and children ; to wash up, put 
the children to bed, and perhaps stay up half the night with the 
baby; and finally to get lower wages than her husband, who has only* 
the factory work, and to have the scanty wages cut off when she 
needs it most — what wonder that she conceals the coming of the 
renewed maternal agony which means her gift to the Nation's life, 
but the 9toppag<* of lier wages, and that she works up till the last 
day even, and returns in a few days, weak and J^uffering, ,often to 
bear during her remaining life the results of the injury wrought oa 

her womanhood, wrongfully robbed of the rest necessary for re¬ 
cuperation. 

Now that women have votes in some provinces of India, wiU 
they not make this question of maternity benefits their own and 
remembering their own motherhood, looking at their well-born, 
tenderly cared-for little ones, will they not insist that these, their 
toil-worn sisters, who share with them Motherhood's agony but little 
of Motherhood's joys, refuse to vote for any candidate who will not 
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imself fco brins: India into line with other civilised count: 

1 matter so vital to the Nation's health? 

^And women can do more than this. They are eli)2:iblo to sit on 
MunicipaUties, and it is Municipalities that must snare part of the 
burden of protectinf? the Mothers of the Nation. In Bradford. Eng¬ 
land, the Motber-to-be is taken care of before and during her time of 
sufiering. Expectant mothers among the crowded poor are visited, 
and rooms are ready in the Maternity Home for those who lack the 
necessaries for medical and nursing attendance. After the birth of the 
child and the lapse of the requisite time of rest, the care is continued. 
Well-sealed bottles of the best milk that comes to the town are sent 
to the babv’s home, and clinics are open for advice on infantile 
ailments. Will not women in the Madras and Bombay Municipalities, 
at least, exert themselves, whether members or only voters, to do 
their duty to mothers and to the children newly come into the 
world ? 

Education of Citizens. 


What should be the relation of the Child to the State. By ** the 
State," I mean the organised Nation. I do not mean the Govern¬ 
ment. That is merely the organ of the Executive Power of the 
Nation over itself, of the Nation's will expressed in Action, and it is, 
therefore, rightly called the Executive. The child comine into the 
World, helpless but full of potentialities is, as has been rightly said, 
** an asset of the Nation." He is not the property of the parents. 
They are trustees, not owners. If he is to be an asset, not a burden, 
then, if he be born into a civi'isei Nation, he should be surrouad-d 
by conditions which will enable him to develop all the germinal 
qualities which he had brought with him into the world. This I 
claim for every child, Every child has a right to Education. 
With it, he will be valuable to the Nation; without it, he will be a 
burden or a danger. And therefore Education should be free, that 
' • ia. supplied by the Nation, for the State will hereafter reap far more 

I profit from the educated man than will his parents. Up to a com- 

[ mon level of culture, all the future citizens should be lifted—sn that 
j l^leasant social intercourse can be carried on—and then should beciu 

I the vocational education, according to the necessities of the State. 

' The Education should go on till the citizen can earn his livelihood, 

I ^iid it should be compulsory for his parents cannot be allowed to 

' lender their child a danger to the State by bis ignorance. 


Ideal Childhood. 


The principles of Educational Reform should be carefully dis- 
^ ^'^ 99 ed among the thoughtful so that the child may have the best 

^^bicahon the Nation is able to give. The child—all your children— 
be free citizen in a free State. Then they must learn the res- 
P^Qsibilities Freedom, its austere demands, its immense claims. 

duty of the citizen to render to the State bis be^t, his most loyal 
‘^©rvice. Should not Educatiop be Spiritual that we may realise our 
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Inteliectnal, that all our faculties may be tralnei 
for use? Moral, that we may know our duties as civi ^ 
and women, fit to live in a human society, mutually helpful and 
seeking the common good ? Physical, because bodi'y health is neces> 
hary for our discharge of our duties and the body must bo discip’ined 
to swift and alert obedience to the instrument of the Will, enlightened 
by the Intellect and guided by Morals. As we atudv human 
development, we see that the first S'won yea’S of life are dominated 
by the senses, and their training is the education fitted to these 
years • for this, the child should have as much freedom as is consis¬ 
tent with his safety, that he may show out his qualities his tastes 
his impulses, that the tescher may rightly meet his needs, and 
impart the knowledge he seek of all the things that surround him. 
Every generous impu'so should be encourage^, every selfish imouise 
tenderly checked, never by a harsh word or look, so that the child 
may be utterly fearless, trustful, confident. The next seven years is 
the time for helping him to direct tightly his emotions, to inspire 
him with great Ideals, with a love for all that is noble, heroic, beau* 
tiful. strong, self-sacrificing, serviceable, by using striking examples 
from the history of his own and other lands, of virtues embodied in 
men and women, arousing love and admiration. Then will he be 
fitted to pass through the period of adolescence without danger, his 
emotions directed to admire rightly and to act nobly. He may 
during these years also study the facts of science and history, store 
his memory with deathless verse and harmonious prose. The exer¬ 
cise of the more purely intellectual powers, of logic of reasoning, of 
mathematics, is the chief discipline of the third septennate, and into 
that will come his vocational education, his hardest study. Side by 
side with these will go the training of the body into clean, strong, 
healthy manhood or womanhood. 


In this sharp division, it is not Intended to exclude concurrent 
studies, but only to intimate the dominant characteristic of each 
stage. In the first stage, the instruments of learning will be acquir¬ 
ed "that will be used in the second, and the foundations of right 
character will be laid by apparent play. In the second, the reason 
wU' bo encouraged but never strained, and character will be bui'ded. 
In the third, the intellect will dominate, and its peculiar faculties 
strenuously trained. All will be done in an atmosphere of religion, 
i.e., of love and duty, of alert service to God through the family, the 
school, the college, the ever-widening life. 


Now that the Education of the Youth of the Nation is wholly 
in Indian hands, it is more than ever necessary that it should be 
planned wisely, directed strongly, and made beautiful by harmony 
and proportion. The worship of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good wa.s the Ideal of the Greek, and he embodied a wonderful 
conception of the True in his Philosophy, of the Beautiful in his Art, 
of the Good in his Service to the State, 






PHHSinEMTlAL 

Untouchabiltty. 

India h^s subm«rg^ or as many psople call them, depressed 
classes. That a crime aii^ ‘nst the Brotherhood of Man, the guilt 
of which she shares with every civilised country. In London, said 
Charles Booth, every tenth person died in a work-house, a hospital, 
or a goal, let alone those who died in abominable slums. But India 
w unique in marking her submerged classes as **untouohable.*' 
There are many generally recognised temporary vi-^ns for untouch- 
ability, such as a contagious disease, dirt, drunkenness, and the r«ke. 
But India is unique in having a huge class, poe-S'xth of her pop da- 
l^ion, under an irremovable mark of untouchabllitv, branded on men, 
^omen and i hildren at birth. They are born in^o un^ ouch ability, 
as others are b)rii into wealth and other desirable things. 

And their lot is far balder now than it was centuri’s aero, before 
tie towns drew numbers of them into their limited areas, and 
crowded them into spots which become ever more and more enn- 
village life of the past thev were wage-earning 
^borers, and had iheir appointed place; in Brabmana vriagea, or 
Agraharams, wherein the Brahmanas were really landlords, we find 
Banebamas, as such, wage-earning laborers; some villages were 
franchama village^i, and others Royal village<5, where, again, they 
Were paid as laborers. But where there were differences of caste 
non-caste, as in villages with different castes holding land com- 
^una'ly, we read that there will be a Kovil or a small temple for 
the Panchamas, free homesteads, free grazing ground, small plots 
land set apart for their use. right to cut iungle wood for fuel, 
fake jungle produce for manure, right to take jungle timber 
or house-buildings, and generally, all the claims which the laboring 
population had in other villages. 

What is uatouchability ? It is an artificial state imposed on 
umbers of people by the very orthodox Hindus, which does not 
ccessarijy connote infeiioiity of any kind, except that the touch of 
untouchable person cm certain othets. prevents the latter from 
certain ceremonies of hi^ or her religion, because the 
unt^^ regarded as pollution. All foreigners are regarded as 
by large numbers of orthodox Hindus, who will bithe 
touching them, if touch be unavoidable, 

VV© 


StnalU ^ segregate, i.e , render untouchable, people suffering from 
pera scarlet fever, and diseases which visibly effect skir 

When the sense of smell is affertrd bv people wh 

rnal oi . « 
r n: 


ho smoke or who are 


skin- 
who 

rterinp from certain in- 

anr‘ ; ' mirmie pavUdes fro*' them erP. r the no'^irils of o'hers 

13 ibrir organs of smell. What is cnlli-c* our magnet '^m 

itnpr’r able volatilised particle^, and so on 'A dog can 
hab L < ck of a walker; if : ^ ha- smt -i 'article he 

It is emough. These are facts in nature h id, a. ; the 
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tion of the theory of untouchability. But these do' 
id on birth, but on manner of life. All these come from"" 
And that is the first thing to realise in dealing with it as it 
exists in India. Facts, distorted and exaggerated, support a struc¬ 
ture which is unreal. 



Many an out-caste is touchable. Many a high-caste is untouch¬ 
able; that is, his touch pollutes. If a man comes near me, and I 
smell alcohol from him, 1 know that particles of his poisoned body 
are falling on the inner delicate surface of my organ of smell, and 
his physical neighbourhood is very unpleasant. W-: cannot avoid 
these things if we live in a world where people have many non- 
hygienic habits, and we can only sterilise their unpleasant emana¬ 
tions when they fall noon us, by a stairvation, that is, by so keeping 
our own bodies that they offer no soil for poisoned particles. 


Untouchability in India, however, is not dependent on natural 
facts but on an unreasonable prejudice as to birth. And the beat 
method of stimulating the uplift of the submerged is by frankly 
stating that it is not a man’s birth which makes any man untouch¬ 
able, but his habits, if they are unclean. We have to say that the 
bringing of many of the untouchables into society depends on their 
changing their habits, where they are unclean, and that we will 
help them to change. And to be of help, wo must ever treat them 
wiih respect and with gentle courtesy, and thus arouse in them the 
uplifting quality of self-respect. No rough word, no gesture of 
contempt should ever be addressed to an outcaste. , 

There is one point on which I should like to hear the opinion | 
of this Conference. Ought children of the untouchables, when they 

are— as a result of their social degradation— suffering from diseases 

bred of dirt, often verminous, aud who are wholly untrained in 
decent language and manners, to be forced into schools in which 

are being taught children, who have been well-brought up, and are 
clean and healthy, by the refusal of the Government grant unless 
Panchama children are admitted ? 1 am myself connected with five 
free Panchama Schools in Madras, and we pay great attention to 
cleanliness and to what I may call the minor morals. From these 
we send out children to the higher schools, and with the training 
they have received, they do not injure the other scholars. They ( 

are clean-tongued, courteous, bright and helpful. But with no > 

preliminary training, they would have been centres of corruption. I 
The fault would not be theirs. There are many girls’ schools, 
largely raised by public subsciptions, filled with girl-children fron- 
homes where they see only gentle manners, hear only pure languagr _ 
meet nothing coarse or objectionable. From such schools, 
Panchama children are indiscriminately admitted, the mothers wil| | 
withdraw their little girls. They have guarded them from aU 
undesirable influences; are they to have their little ones exposeO 
b* them ■ 
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o not know of any free country in which the childern ot^._ 
mured, poor little ones, to foul language, drunken brawls, 
TY,nr^ ^ 1 modesty—arc sent into schools of the 

the l children of the educated, guarded from 

the ^ ^2ive some claims as well as the chiidien of 

r ^ member of the Loudon School Board ior 

shn M ^ London, and have seen things there which no child 
ouiQ see. So, 1 am not speaking without knowledge of the lowest 
asses there as well as here. And I hold that we should upiilt the 
own-trodden to a higher level, not drag do%vn the clcaner-Uving to 
ine level of slum manners and slum talk. 


work of 

putt. Ours to carry purity to the impute, knowledge to the 
hnorant, decency to the indecent, strength to the weak. But it is 
30 our duty to guard our young children from mental and moral, 

H piiysical contagion until they are old enough to 

ttuard themselves. 


eivsubmerged brethern of ours, India has a class which, 
K ven similar outrageous conditions, no other that 1 know can rival, 
patience, their gentleness, their usefulness, their absence of 
. ^^“’'^cness are marvellous, and the bright intelligence with which 
'oth^ Children respond to education is a wonder, compared with 
ha ia similar conditions in western lands. India will yet 

proud of them, of the^e her ancient chi dren, long 
Clc' foot of men. But we cannot fight for freedom with 

^ an hands while those who withhold it from us can point as justi- 
ation, to our treatment of our enslaved bi ethren. Let us set 
^ while we work for our own freedom. Let us tieat them 

citizens, while we claim citizensh p for ourselves. Let us see m 
I Hidden God ; let us beware lest in torturing them we tor- 

ed^^ that, in hurting the body, we tortuie Him scat- 

the body ; let us feed his hunger, quench his thirst, visit Him 
distress, lest on our cars should fall the ever-sounding, sad, 
^Pioachfui, words: ‘Hnasnuch as yo did it not to tJae least of 
my brotuic \ yo did i- not to Me*'' 








SOCIAL WORKERS' CONFERENCE 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions ;— 



I,—Universities and Social Work. 

* As an aid to better cit zenship and in order to give a broader point of view 
to the professioDB, this Comerence etrongly recommendB that all UnivexeitieB 
shoold organise general courses of lectures on Gommunity Life and Social Work, 
in Arts Colleges and in Technical and m ProfesBional Uolleges. 

“ It also recommendB that the Universities in India should provide in the 
curricula of arts Degrees for optional coureeB in social studies with a view to 
afford opportunities of theoretical training to social workers. 

This Conference ftirther recommends that bodies like Social Service 
make arrangements for providing practical experience in social work for those 
students of the University who feel drawn to such work." 


2.—Training of Social Workers. 


This Conference recommends that social service Leagues and similar 
Institutions should suggest lines of approval for study of problems by social 
workers as an aid to social work and should organise social study clubs." 


3.—-Text-Books ON Sociology. 

With a view to facilitate the training of social workers this Conference j 
appoints a Committee of nine gentlemen, with power to add, to Jind suitable | 
men to write simple text-booka in different Indian Vernaculars on Sociology, j 
Social Service and Social Work and also to adopii meabures to popularize such , 
text-books when published. 

4,—Charity Organisations. j 

** This Conference is emphatically of opinion that an enactment for the | 

whole of India passed for the Compulsory Registration of Charitable Trubts f 

on the lines of Act II of 1911 and, in the absence of such legiblation, this ^ 

Conference empbasises the desirability of focussing public opinion on the 

need of organisation of charities with a view to avoid overlapping of efforts and 
the waste of mon^^y and energy ; and ac the first step towards this end, it 
recommends that different communities should prepare registers of the Charitable 
Institutions existing among them." 

The next subject considered was Co-ordination of Social fi 
Work". Mr, H. Bryant of the Y. M. C. A. who was the Chairman 
of the “ A *'Committee when this subject was discussed moved a ^ 
resolution urging the need for co-ordination of social work bV 
provincial organisations, making a systematic survey of socia* 
service institutions, holding of local Conferences and acting as inforrn^ 
ation bureaux. Mr. Kanaiyalal strongly advocated the impofl^' , 
ance of co-ordination of social effort as leading to economy of 
cner<yy and money besides ensuring greater efforts. Prof. Gcddc 
and Dr. D. N. Maitra proposed certain verbal changes in the dra 
resolution which were accepted and the resolution as amended inn 






RESOLUTIONS 

5.—Co-ordination of Social Works. 

? (JonfereQce requests that with a view to secure the co-ordinatiou of 

'or^cial w.jrk the Executive Committee ot the All-ludia Service League do act 
as the Ceutral lustitutiuu lor couductiug au educative propagauda. 



It also requests the same Executive Committee to lorm aud put into 
operation for the purpose a provincial organisation for each language-area m 
India with the loilowing objects ;— 


(a) Sjfstematic survey of Social Service Institution etc., (b) Holding of 
local Conferences, (c) Acting as lutormation Bureaux lor the aieas ; (u) Taking 

such other steps as are necessary lor the promotion of the object of this 
resolution,** 

e.—OPEN SPACES AND PLAY-GROUNDS. 


“ This * onference resolves that immediate steps be taken to urge upon all 
Municipal^ es the need for establishing and equipping at least two play grounds 
in differer parte ot their cities to carry out expetimenial work in order to the 
full util) ation of their open spaces tor the under-privileged boys and girls ot the 
city, alvDg with boys and girls ot other classes on the lines ot organised play. 

“ This Conference recognising the urgent need of open spaces, play grounds 
And different games for the betterment oi the growing children, oousideis the 
formation ot independent societies in ditterent localities for that purpose 
essential, and urges upon Social Service Leagues, philianthropic societies and 
general public ot large cities to start the same immediately, 

“ This Conference is strongly ot opinion that it is highly desirable and 
necessary to make adequate provision ot play-grounas ana open spaces in all 
cities ; it urges on the auihorities concerned the need lor preserving the existing 
play-grouuds and available open spaces and making adequate provision ot open 
spaces for play aud recreation m ail tuture schemes of town improvemenib ”, 

7 —Prostitution, 

‘ (a) While noting with satisfaction the increasing interest that is being 
taken by the general public m chotkiJig the couise oi prostitution in India, the 
Oonf^reuce appeals to it to coUivato a more generous and sympathetic aiiiiude 
towards the victims of this great evil and give all possible support, moral and 
ficancial, to start edacational and social crgauizations to enable its victims to 
become honourable and contented fellow citizens. 

* (b) The Conference urges on the public to insist on an equally hijih standard 
cf morality for both the sexes and not to countenance social customs which 
Jead to prostitution, 

, ‘(c) That this Conference is of opinion that the evil should be combated 

by:--. 

1. Legislation to make commercialised, professional prostitution, piocura- 

solicitation and the keeping of brothels penal offences j 

2. The administration of such legislation with the co-operation of non-* 
official social workers j 

«« *.3 ergaoisation of SDccial institutions for the rescue and reformation 
of the Viotimo of the evil, 

The adequate provlaion of medical faoilitieB to treat venereal dieeaseB | 

educational propaganda to diBseminate correct pbyaiolygieul and 
!aw§ life, hygiene etc, r v • . 
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(d) While thaakinll)^ appreciating the efforts made by the various Provincial 
legislatures co check tue growing evil ot proaiiiution, this Ooulereiice is ot 
opinion that legiBiaciou should go much turincr and recommends the tormation 
01 Vigilance and Kescue Committees consisting ol a majority ot non-officials and 
endow tueoi with statutory powers and adequate hnances to unuertake propa* 
gauua, to super vise top admiuistraiiun of enactments tor the oneckiug ol piusti- 
tuiioxi, to cram Kescue Workers aud ruu Kesou/ Homer on non-denominatioual 
lines etc. 


‘ (e) This Conference draws the attention of Provincial QoveinmeiitB which 
have not yet atieaipieu any legislation against commercialibed vice, to Bombay 
Act lV of 11^23, and urges on them that acts on similar lines be passed for their 
respective provinces, 


* (f) This Conference seeing that the Government of India has asked for 
opinion as to the advitao>lity ot raising the age of consent to estra marital 
sexual relations ot 18 years records its emphatic opinion that such age should be 
raised preferably to 21, at least to the statutory age ot majority namely 18 years, 
and mstruots the General Beoretary to forward this resolution to the Home 
Member. * 


8.—Hkclamation of Cbiminal TBiufis AND Prison Rbfobm 


‘ (a) Tnis Conference being firmly of opinion that the so-called Criminal 
Tribes are capable of speedy rcclamacion under proper and humane treatment, ex* 
presses satisfaction at the results so far achieved by Government and nou-tfficial 
agencies like the Balvatlon Army and other missions in some Provinces ol India, 
aud suggests that the scheme of Agricultural and Industrial Sritlement should 
be considerably expanded so as to bring under their influence all so-ca;led 
Criminal Tribes, and that where nou-official agencies come forth to undertake 
suou work, Government should encoui age them by makiug adequate or libeial 
financial grants. 

* (b) As there is no definite standard of criminality by which a whole tribe is 
declared a Criminal Tribe under the Criminal Tribes Act, and as such de-.-araiion 
brands a large number of inn jcent men, w-men aud children ot the lube as 
Qiimmai, this Conference urges the Government to inak«i as dibciimiuate and 
wise use as possible of the term ''criminal” in dcbcribing a whole ccmmuhity, 

‘ (f) This Conference views with concern the deplurablj' backward condition 
of the aboriginal communities of India and calls upon ail social wotkers, the 
public and Government to devote serious attention towaias then uplift, 

‘ (d) This Conference is of opinion that the present Prison AdminiBliaticin in 
India is badly in need ot reform, and urges on the Legislatures to take immediate 
action to inaugurate a policy of lUtormacioQ aud education in dealing with the 
prison population,’ 

9.— Public Hbalth* 


* (a) This Oonference views with great apprehension the frightful mortality 
among mothers and infants in India, particularly in big towns and cities, andt 
noting with batistaction the strenuoub efforts that are being made by various 
agencies to reduce it, urp^s upon the public and the Guverpment further to 
extend such efforts in boi ' r :ral and urban areas. 

* (b) This ♦lonierencc advocates that maternity benefits be made obligatory 
on ah employers of Jabjur m a manner suited to meet the requirements of womt'O 
working in large industrial concerns and recommends that tne Convention ot 
the Washing ton Conference be given effect to by the Government in Incia, 
Juither recommends the noceaatty of appointing y;omen Icapeotresee* tot lactoricff 





RESOLUTIO^i^S 3 

liffl Oonferencft la of oplnfno fhat the tTainfne of Medical Stadenta, 
Midwiven ahotild ioclnd^^ f.he praotical study of prcveutive methods 
^subjects relating to Public Health.- 


Sl 


• (d) This Conference is of opinion that the profeaeion of Nursing la one of 
tl a noblest of vocations for wompn and calls upon Indian women of social 
sending, character, education and high ideals, to take to this work in evet- 
*!r creasing numbers. 


‘ (e) While recognising that nrooerly trained nurses and mid wives are essenti- 
i , this Conference is of opinion that for a long time to co**^'', it would be irapos- 
f )le to replace the indigenous ‘Dais* and, therefore, suggestfl that attempts should 
: made by Government and recognized bodies to give to ‘Dais* some training 
improve their efficiency. 

‘ (f) Having regard to the great dearth of competent medical aid in rural 
n eas, this Conference is of oninion that a special class of Bural Medical Workers, 
me of whom should be women, should be created who shall be trained by 
I wernment to render First-aid and simple medical relief, to help to treat and 
^ mbat the common epidemics, and who may be employed by local bodies, 
Co-operative societies and village unions. 

* (g) This Conference is of opinion that legislation shfAuld be introduced for 
^istration of trained nurses and midwives for the supervision of their work.* 


10.—Defectives. 


' • (a) This Conference requests the Governroopt of India to take stnps to 
•''oarate the PUnd and the Deaf from the Lepers in the category of Hnflrms* and 
them in the census and other returns under a separate heading of 
‘ The Blind** or ‘’The Deaf* as the case may be, 

‘ (b) This Conference reqnests the G'>veTnraent of India to collect and sup- 
^j'ment schedule and cepsns statistics of the ‘Blind* and <’h<' <Dpai* on the lineg 
'.llowed in Ireland and to make such infoTiraticn available free of charge to 
-^ stitutfons and social workers working in tbeir behalf. 

* (c) While urging on both the Government and the publlo the need for 
h eater sympathy with the lot of the defectivee, this Conference requests the 
y ovarnment of India to send to foreign countries tfaohers of the deaf and blind 

) study the problem of the defectives. 

* (^) This Conference is of opinion that provisions should be made for the 
taining of defectives Into habits of work and self-reliance, and steps sbould ba 
*aKen to check their habits of vagrancy, 

, * ^ This Conference is of opinion that there is a dearth of trained teachers 
nq iiiadequate number of special schools for the large pumber of deafs and 

trained and schools started at every 

^JBtrlot headquarters place.* 


11.—TUBBBCtTLOSia. 

This Conference is of opinion that; 

the lead ofshould be carried out to combat ttib'^rcolos^ under 
tioiis in the conn?/ authorities and that all Social Service Orgaoiza- 

,2 ^ <5oantry should co-operate in this matter. 

bfl ti'uTno°o’of''pTnvid'in'I”'B ' .^i'*** po-'^npration of all omployeTB of labour for 
' lodation for tbV employfips fanitary bonninf: acenm- 

(3 Ab the iD'ection of tuherculoais Is cootrolable by proper care and 
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^mnoval of children from infected areas, it is necespavy that all Infant 
"""^^ocieties should develop on lines similar to those of the Grancher system in 
gradually introducing and enconraging methods of isolating children 
of infected parents in special Orphanages and Homes. 

(4) The Government and the various Municipalities should be approached 
for 


(a) The creation of more Tuberculosis Dispenfaries commensurate with the 


population. i 

(b) The appointment of a special staff of Tuberculosis oflacers, Nurses and ^ 

Districts Visitors. I 

(c) The utilisation and conversion of the existing Municipal Dispensaries 
for certain days in the weeh as anti-tubercnlosis centres. 

(d) Establishing homes for advanced cases and increasing hospital accommo¬ 
dation for tubercular cases. 

(e) Establishing more sanatoria on defined and eflficient lines.* 


12.—Social Settlements. 

» This Conference recomroenda that Social Settlements should be established 
in slums, in large cities and in other suitable areas so that educated classes of 
ppople might come in closer touch with their poorer brethren ftnd help them in 
all aspects of their life as friends and good neighbours.* 


13.—Promotion op Community Centue Movement. | 

* This Conference recommends to Municipalities and other local bodies to , 
allow and encrurage the use of the school buildings as community centres ■ 
for civic and Social Welfare purposes.’ ! 


14.—Uplift op depbbsbbd classes. j 

» This Conference fullyK recognises the right of the so-called untouchable j 
classes to the provision of adequate school facilities and wells and the use of 
public wells, schools, dbarmashalas a^^d temples and heartily Fnpporta the 
Bombay Government in its recent orders that state aid should be withdrawn ' 
from such educational institutions as refuse admission to children of these 
classes.* 

‘ This Conference further earnestly requests all local workers to give thii* 
question a prominent place among their activities.* 

15.—THIBD Class Railway Pabsbngebs. 

* This Conference strongly protests against the continued indifference shown 
by Railway authorities to the comfort and convenience of the Third Class RftR' 
way Passengers and urges upon the Government of India to take early steps 
remove their grievances.’ 

16— Beggab’s Census. 

'Recognising the urgent need for checking ihe evils ot beggary, tb'Ji,- 
Oonference recommends to Mnnicipalities and looal boards that a census o, 
begsars within their jurisdiction be taken at an early date with a view to floOJf 
their condition and to introduce effective methods for the amelioration of tbei' 
condition.' 
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SECOND SESSION OP 


The National Social Conference 

i'[ POONA—Z9TH DECEMBER 1923. 

At tK© close of the Liberal Federation Session at Poona a 
Social Conference was held under the presidentshio of Prof. 
G. C. Bhate, simultaneously with the bigsjer Social Conference 
held at Cocanada on the same day under Sir Sadasiva Aivar, 
Mr. R P. Paranjpye. Education Minister of the last Bombay 
Govt was the Chairman, Dr, Paranjpye in welcoming the 
Delegates said :— 

^'Brother Delegates, ladles and gentlemen— 

I offer you a most cord al and sincere welcome to this ancient 
^nd historic city of Poona which has been the home of modern 
social reform ever since the advent of British rule. It is now 28 
1 years since the National Social Conference met in Poona 101895. 

The controversy about the advisability of lending the Congress 
I pandal to the Social Conference on that occasion is now forgotten by 
' I most people; at that time the reactionary party was allowed to 
' j triumph through the generosity and large-mindedness of the late 
; Mr. Justice Ranade, and for once in its history the Social Confer¬ 
ence was held in a special pandal erected in the grounds of the 
5 J T^ergussion College which had lust then moved into its new home. 

I That session was pronounced bv all to have been a signal success, 

3 the initial opposition only giving a distinct zest to the workers. 

Since then there has been no session of the Conference in Poona 
3 though about ten years ago we had a very successful session of the 
Provincial Social Conference under the presidency of Mr. (now Sirl 
0 M. V. Joshi. I trust that it will not be many years before we have 
other sessions of such Conference in this citv. 

Poona is peculiarly suitable as a venue for a Social Conference 
i as a flag of our cause has been always kept flying high bv many 
j workers of all-India fame. The name of the late Vishnushastri 
oS Pandit may be mentioned as one of the earliest protagonists of 

I widow marriage. Ranade, of whom the whole of India is justly 

i proud, was the heart and soul of all progressive movements in our 
! country, though it may be permissible to single out social reform 
i ^ lay nearest his heart. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, 

^ happily among us, has been the source of inspiration to genera-' 

tions of social reformers, and T am sure I am echoeingthe sentiments 
^ 01 you all when I pray that he will long continue in our midst and 

serve to remind us of the great men of old. Gopal Ganesh Agarkar 
was perhaps the greatest social reform stalwart that our presidency 
as produced. His transpafent sincerity, his hatred of shams, his 
23 
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esg, his wonderful mastery over the Marathi lan^ua^e 
**no character at one time bade fair to make the social ref& 
b^e almost popular and the SUDH4RAK under him vied with the 
Kesari of Tilak in popular favour. Cbiplunkar and Tilak were 
not of us, but if I mention their names it is to pay tribute to our 
great opponents whose greatness called forth the greatness of our 
champions. Tilak, indeed, in his later days became an advocate, 
perhaps half-hearted, of some of the items in our programme like 
the removal of untouchability. I shall do no more than name some 
of our existing workers as they would not like a personal detailed 
reference. Mrs. Ramabai Ranade and Mr. G. K. Devadhar who 
have raised the great edifice ot the Poona Seva Sad an, Mr. Dhonde 
Keshav Karve whose Indian Women’s University and Hindu 
Widow's Home are standing examples of devoted work, Mr. V. R* 
Shinde of the Depressed Classes Mission, our president and Mr. R.B, 
Joshi who have made the cause of wilow marriage their own, are 
v/orkers of whom any city o»* presidency may be proud. I may be 
allowed also to recall the name of Mr Jotiba Fule, who started the 
Satya-Shodak movement in order to break down the supremacy of 
the Brahmin caste, as a man whose work also was very helpful to 
the cause of social reform. I would earnestly recommend to the 
delegates and other visitors to see with their own eves some of these 
locaf movements like the Seva Sadan, the Indian Women's 
University, the Widows'Home and the Depres^^ed Classes Mission. 
Some of the Educational institutions in th'S city will also be well 
worth a visit as they have been conducted with the same guiding 
motive as other direct social reform organisaHons. 


Poona's Advancement in Education. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the last twenty-eight years have seen a 

distinct advance in our cause in Poona. It was then a very rare 
sight to see grown-up girls going to school. Now we have a Girls i 
High School with over 400 girls on its rolls and passing over twentv 
pirTs at the Matriculation every year. The Seva Sadan has nearly 0 , 

thousand girls, widows and married women receiving instruction 
its various branches. About thirty young Indian ladies are everV 
year qualifying as Nurses or Sub-assistant Surgeons in the SassooU ; 
Hospital. The institutions founded by Prof. Karve have about 3^* 
girls in their classes. The Colleges here have about 50 girls studyi^ - i 
in various classes. Caste system is slowly losing its strangle-hoj 
upon our Society and even inter caste marriages are o'^casionaliy 
celebrated. All classes of people give at least lip service to tu^ I 
principle of the abolition of untouchability. The marriage age ^ j 
girls has risen among the higher classes to about sixteen at ' ] 
Th5 acci^^e opp>si(:ioa of the reactionary party among us has di ^ | 
appeared and we even occasionally read of a Sanatan Sabba discu ^ 
si ig the p oblem of uatouchabllity. Widow marriages are now uo i 
rar^e and hardly call for any public notice All this is to the goo ) 
and we bhould be thankful for the progress achieved so far, ! 
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the “ raison d’etre" of our movement has not yet dil:;^ 
system is giving rise to inter-communal 
^ _ dsies. Ihe Brahmin vs. the non-Brahmin movement is keeping 
us back politically, the Hindu Mahun^edan question is the great 
millstone round the neck of India and until it is solved no real 
progress is possible. Ihe treatment we give to our depressed classes 
19 a standing blot on our country, and we are reaping its indirect 
fruits in the treatment that Indians are receiving in other pans of 
t^c hrapire. fhe strongest advocacy of Indian claims loses orac- 
tically all its force when we are taunted with our attitude to these 
classes. Education of girls and women though making some progress 
muse make lar greater strides if all our people are to pull their full 
weight. Questions of temperance and prohibition are still as far 
liom solution as ever, the ever-growing aggregation of manual 
workers in large urban areas is opening up new problems. The 
threatened depletion of rural areas, at least so far as the more 
inteilectu^ elements of the population are concerned, is sure to 
present difficulties in future and should, therelore, be earnestly con- 
siaerea now before the problem becomes very serious. Infant 
mortality which is due to want of physical stamina among the 
people and to colossal ignorance about infant welfare among the 
women of our country is a standing menace to the growth of a 
healthy population. The population question is attracting the 
serious attention of many earnest thinkers in the Wes% but is hardly 
even recognised as existing in India. Proper legislation on marriage 
and inheritance should attract th-5 attention of our new legislators 
and a weil-cousidered and c ju: prehensive measure of legislation 
would have a tremendous ejaec,: m our progress. Dr. Gour’s Bill 
has now been passed into h w jut still requires a good deal of am- 
phficaiion. The purdah syste: 1 i j still as vigorous as ever in many 
parts of our country, but wit. oi t its downfall and until our women 
aave the fullest opportunities i .i ealising all their capabilities, our 
prog I ess 18 bound to be only h df hearted and slow. These arc some 
oi thfi quesuous which a Social Conference must consider and 1 thihk 
?uis coiiKrcnce wiir servo to focus iauUigent ani advanced 
public opinion on them. 



t Do.aWaV Wittt Ak ’xriciAL inequaUites. 

before ev^ r3' social reformer is to bring about 
^ be too ^ country t' at creed, race, sex or both will not 

awav Indian. We cannot of course do 

‘ m oui enn ^ ^ Inequalities which exist m the nature of things. But 
teiifoln tiaaition has posed artificial inequalities which are 

ticb it galliu^ t\s the inevitable natural inequali- 

these 'i every social relormer to do away with 

' bho iiri } pitscr ption have their proper place but they 

1 Lavp or-r seivant^ and not our masteis. Those Uadic oua 

^ 1 down to us from days in which conditions were 
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^ther different. India is no longer an isolated country^ 

_ t, whether it will or no, lake its piaHe among the nations ot the 
world. Do you think that we are going to cut a crediiable figure in 
this world race il we nccdlcsiDly handicap ourselves with enormous 
dead-weights of our own imposition ? India has survived for many 
centuries but it would be a rnisreading of history to believe that she 
will continue to ex:st m the changed conditions of the twentieth 
century ii we continue to harp upon dead tradition. Remember 
that history never actually repeat? itself. Its lessons have to be 
rightly interpreted. The vast masses in the world outside India will 
surely cast longing eyes on our lair country. All the empty coun¬ 
tries of the world are being gradually fihed up. If we do not put 
our house in order we shall without doubt follow Greece and Rome, 
Babylonia, Chaldea and Egypt of old into mere memories. The 
contest between the white and coloured races is getting more and 
more intense. Are you going to live as a nation or die out ? That 
13 the question before the India of to-day. Betore this fundamental 
question all smaller questions should pale in|:o insignificance. But 
we must have ccurage to face the issues. These issues are political 
only in a narrow sense. They are social to the core. Earnest 
thinkers are required to think out the problems and the leaders 
should tell the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
to the people. 1 do not wish to pose as an alarmist buc 1 wish carncst- 
Jy to exhort all my countrymen to be courageous and not faltering, 
to cast aside the mdolence of centuries and to work in the belief that 
earnest effort will always tell. 1 have hopes of a great future fof 


our country but 
forever fallen I 


on!y if we arc honest workers. Awake, arise, or be 


The President's Address 

The President, Prof. G. C. Bhate, in the course of his address, said 
There is no denying the fact that though social and political 
movements began their career at the same time, the political movcj 
ment has far outstripped the social. The former has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds and has reached the nook and corner of 
vast country; while the latter has, at times, almost remain^^ 
stationary and is confined to citie?. Let us consider the causes o* 
the contrasting careers of the two movements. Such a consideratioJ^ 
will further elucidate the nature and function of Social Reform, i 

I 

Political versus Social Movement. I 

Hindu civilisation and Hindu hterature are woefully lackW^ < 
in political thougnt and political Pnilosophy. Hindu politic^ ; 
tuought was more in the nature of stale-craft and never went beyoo^ 
the conception of the divine right ot Kings, la fact, this poh^p^ 
phiiosopi'y was quite primitive. No doubt, the Hindu popalatW ^ 
bad its small village communities but they had no ideas of da®*^^ 
cratic govcimaent, ol representative institutions, of the rights “ 
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the conception of the State being the seivant of 
'of the ideas of election, in snort, on tn^ political side 
in mind was like a virgin soil. So wuen the new political ideas 
were sown on this soil by the Western Education, they gciminatca 
immediately and developed mto vigorous and growing plants, ihere 
were no weeds nor underwood in the form of oia ideas on the 
subject to obstruct the life and growth of these new plants m the 
iorm of political ideas of tne West. Hence the educated minds in 
India were captivated by the political ideas and ideals and hence 
the task of the political worker was easy. He did not meet wiin 
opposition or obstruction, in the matter of the spread of political 
ideas, it was smooth sailing for him. The result is that within a 
comparatively short period of sixty years, all the educated and the 
partially educated population have become politically-minded and 
have adopted the must radical views ih politics and, irom being the 
most docile and law-abiding people that they were, have become 
prone to lawlesancss and revolutionary excesses. 

This is, to my mind, the real reason why the political movement 
has spread so rapidly throughout the length and breadth of India, 
iNow the case of bocial Keiorm is cniireiy dificrent. Hindu Society 
had long ago formed definite ideals about the individual, tne lamiiy 
and married life, and social structure and organisauon. in tact, 
in this field, there were definite customs, ideas and bclicis which had 
full sway over the minds ot the people. The iaw-givcis had given 
a permanchc mould to the' whole hie of man and woman. The 
Hindu bocicty, at the time of the adveni ol Western Education, 
was a society fully organised and shaped on a definite pattern. 
Lapse of time and the mevitabie tendency to degeneration had done 
thtic work in warping and wasting the web ui oocicty. To put the 
matter m the form ot a metaphor, as we said that in the field of 
Political Philosophy the Hindu mmd was like a virgia^soil without 
growth of any plant or tree, so wc might say that in the maitct of 
Social Ptiilosouiiy tlie tlinau mma was origiuaily uke a wcii-piauacd 
garden but by want oi watcbiulness xt slowly and gradually ae- 
generated into a wild ground, overgrown wiUi weeua ana unatrwood 
and only with a lew old trees standing still. Here, tiietciorc, liio 
work 01 social reloioier was like that ol a skiitlui gaidenec. He had 
not to work in a virgin soil. He had to lemuvo the weeds and tlie 
underwood; he had to moaily tne old oi the gaidcn; Uu bad 
to Cut down noxious trees j he uad to plant new trees i and nc had 
to graft ti«e new upon the oid. In short tne woik ol a aocial 
Reiornier in the present Hindu Society is us ditheuitus tne wuiK oi 
a gardeuer when he has to rear a beauiilui garden on me wdd 
ground oi an oid castic. this cxpiaius wny me work oi Social 
iteioina in India is bound to be slow. Ho has to contend against 
inveterate cu stoms, he has to show ' ho beauty and icasonablcuess 
oi his new ideas. Of course this is a slow work and tequucs great; 
patience and perseverance. 
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Widow Marriage—the test. 


§L 


Just as at the lime of the Renaissance in Europe beliei in the 
Copernican system of Astronomy was an infallible tcbt of a man of 
moclcra worlds ao acceptance of thy reform of widow marriage is, to 
my mind, an infallible test of a man of reformed ideas. Eor, wiio- 
evei has assimilated the piinciple of individual freedom, whoever 
has reflected upon the principle of equality, whoever has realised in 
himself the spirit of fairness and mercy, whoever has contemplated 
the reality, dignity and penectaDility of human life, and lastly, 
whoever has understood the aim and ideal of the marriage institu¬ 
tion, must be in iavoiir of widow marriage. Piejudice against widow- 
marriage was deep-rooted in the minds of even educated men; but 
gradually it is wcaiing out. So far as conviction on the point goes 
many a man is now prepared to admit the desirability of widow 
marriage. The difficulty now presented is that widowers do not go 
in generally for widow marriage. This is due to the general lack 
of moral courage and steadfastness of purpose required for putting 
one's convictions into practice. 


The Question of Caste. 

In the last class of the problems of Social Reform the one that 
prominenliy stands out is the question of castes and its effects upon 
society, hor some time past, m all provinces, one sees signs of tno 
hydra-hcaded monster of caste jealousy, caste exclusiveness, caste 
hatred, raising its head again iu the land. There is no denying the 
fact that in this matter one is impressed with the contrast of the 
state oi things obtammg in the first period of the spread of wcslcra 
education ana that wiiicn obtains now. As I told you the first 
movement to rise was religious. Now all leaders in the several 
piovmccs that took part m that movement were bot!i religious 
reformers and social letormers, and they, therefore, one and all 
denounced the evils of caste, in those days a man like Rajaraffi 
Shastiee brought the probiem of untouchabUiiy. pomted out the 
absolute injustice, inhumanity and also the bhastric unwarrant" 
ability of tuc practice. Men like Messrs. Modak, Ranadc, Agaikat* 
chanuawarkar and Dr. Bhandarkar, who is happily still amongst 
us on our s.ae, all did their best to do away with the evils of 
by thougnt, word and action. It is through their efl[orts that th® 
first consciousness of the backwardness and the necessity of coming 
into line with the advanced castes (m the minds of the backwan^ 
and the depressed classes in our community) was awakenc-i. 13 
what is the state of things to-day ? The backward and the depressed 
classes have come to denounce the so-called doiaination of the 
castes. Oi couroe no one can object, and as a matter of faci: no on® 
oDjcccs, to the efious oi the backwaid classes to stand on lIicic oven 
legs and to try to improve their position by agicatiou aoioog Ik® 
caste people. For such woik every true well-wisher of Ilu a ^ 
httvc full syiapathy. But it must be rememberer' tba^t (vc 
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[t\on of the backward and the depressed, It is not neceasL^ 
lirable of level down the higher classes, or to denounce thra 

_and ou| of season. To do such a thing is to punish the 

enlightened men of ^ present generation for the sins of their 
forefathers. May I then appeal to the leaders of the present non- 
Brahmana movement not to do anything calculated to create a 
feeling of estrangement between the Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas. 
Let us all co*operate with each other for the purp'^^'c of levelling up 
all classes to a higher status by the spread of education, by tbe 
rprcad of a sense of nationality, a desire to reform individually and 
collectively. It is by such common and united efforts that the 

advance of the whole Hindu Society in all directions will be acceler^ 
atea. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the Poona Social 
t-onreience. 

L The Late Sir N, G. Chandavarkar, 

^at this Conference places on record its deen sense of the great 
loss the cause of Tndmn Social Reform has suffered on account of 
.he sac! death of Dr. Sir Naravan Ganesh Chandavarkar who, during 
-^I his public career, devoted himself to the promotion of Social 
Reform among all classes of people by his powerful and persuasive 
eloquence also by his pure conduct and life, and who was for over 

20 years the General Secretary of the Indian National Social Con< 
lerence. 

II. Creed of the Social Reform Movement in India. 

That this Conference, while welcoming the increased interest in 
social matters visible all over the conntrv. is of opinion that the time 
Jias nmy come for defining the creed of the Social Reform movement 
'h considers that the aim and ideal of this movement 

aoould be the promotion of social purity and the basic principles of 

liberty, equality and brotherhood in order to bring about social re- 
construction by doing away with all artificial distinctions based on 

creed that this ideal should be the 

cea ot the Social Reform movement in India. 

III. Social Unification. 

the clllj*trv'in fu t’'® Progtess of 

union am 41 ** directions depends upon perfect harmony and 
the Ind,-ri , various communities in India who form the bulk of 
nities tn .)^t)’ilation and urges upon the leaders of all the commu- 
toleration ami” people the spirit of mutual 

order to achuV ^ '"setters social and religious, in 

oraer to achieve real social unification. ■ 
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IV. Abolition of Caste. 

hat in tbe opinion of this Conference the caste system as It 
prevails in the Hindu commiinitv constitutes a serious obstacle to 
the growth of a sound social, political and industrial life and as such 
is antasfonistic to a true national nrltv. This Conference, therefore, 
welcomes the efforts made by various castes to amalgamate the sub- 
castes but it urges upon all the Social Reform Associations in the 
country as also upon individual reformers the necessity of sustained | 

endeavours to consciously adopt and persevere in a course of conduct i 

calculated eventually to obliterate all caste distinctions, * 


V. Removal of Untouchability, 

(1) That in the opinion of this Conference untouchability of 
the so-called depressed classes is a stigma on our society and there¬ 
fore it very stronglv exhorts each man and woman to make an earn¬ 
est effort to com ole tel V remove the same by extending to them all 
civic rights and privileges. 

(?) That this Conference further appeals to all the public 
bodies and institutions maintained on public funds to throw open 
their doors fully to depressed classes and remove all traces of 

untoiichabilitv. -o . t • 

(3) That this Conference congratulates the last Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council for passing a resolution recommending the removal of 
untouchabilitv from public wells and Dharmashnlas and congratu¬ 
lates especiallv Dr, Paranipye on his admirable efforts for uplifting 
the depressed classes and removing untouchability from public 
schools, 

VI. Social Evils. 

(f) That this Conference takes this opportunity of heartily en¬ 
dorsing the action +aken by the last Legislative Assemblv in raising ^ 
the age of consent to extra-marital connexion^ to eighteen years, an 
instructs its Secretaries to forward the considered opinion of this 
Conference to the hon’b^e the Home Member. 

(2) That this Conference welcomes the legislative measures 
against Prostitution taken in Burma, Bengal and Bombay, but con 
siders that thev fall short of the repuirements of the situation. 

(a) That this Conference urges the adoption of the general 
pi’inriple that to make monev out of the vice of other people , 

made a criminal offence, and believes that such adoption would cu 
at the root not onlv of prostitution, but likewise of Gamblin » 
Drunkenness, D’*ag-addiction and all oidier vices which are now 
creasingly in process of being commercialized. 


VIL Intercaste Marriages. 

(i) That this Conference places on record its sense of thankful 
ness to Dr. H. S. Gour for his strenuous efforts in successfully pil 
ing the special marriage bill through the Legislative Assembly 
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mn<^ thug secured liberty of comcieice to those who go la for 
caste marriage. 

(2) ^ That this Conference urges upon the naenabers of the new 
Legislative Assemblv to introduce another bill for validating inter¬ 
caste marriage among Hindus who want to adhere to the existing 
Hindu marriage custom and want to maintain the present religious 
rites in the celebration of marriage. 



VIII. Widow Re-marriage. 

That this Conference, while noting with satisfaction the grow¬ 
ing sympathy of the general public for the cause of widow marriage 
and the increasing number of widow marriages in some of the castes 
in which widow marriage is prohibited by custom, express regret at 
the fact that actual progress of this cause is yery slow and earnestly 
appeals to the educated classes to giye up their inditference and 
apathy and strongly urges upon the Social Reformers the necessity 
of pushing forward this cause by opening a vigorous propaganda to 
remove the wrong notions about widow re-marriage and to convince 
the public of the higher ideal of the married life. 


IX. Abolition of Early Marriage. 

That this Conference is of ooinion that the minimum age of 
marriage for boys and girls should be respectively 21 and 18 and 
believes that the time has come to pass legislation preventing child-J 
marriages, and therefore urges Social Reformers to educate public 
opinion and to agitate for securing suitable legislation to prevent 
child marriages. 

X. Education of Women. 

That this Conference records its satisfaction at the progress 
which the education of women in this country is making, though 
with varying rates in difierent provinces, and "strongly urges upon 
the attention of the public, the legislative bodies and their responsi¬ 
ble ministers, the need for making strenuous efforts for the spread of 
and general knowledge among women by means of regular 
schools, home classes, lectures &c. and has great pleasure in record¬ 
ing its appreciation of the useful work done by several institutions 
in this direction. 


XI, The Uplift of Aboriginals. 

atter^^^^ Conference requests all Social Reformers to direct their 
and social, economic and civic uplift of aboriginal forest 

qfarf bribes, such as Bhils, Kaliparajs, Gonds, and Santals and 

start missions for such work. 

XII. Women's Property Rights. 

womenopinion that the rights and privileges of 
and siiarr^^^^nrged and placed on a fair and equitable basis 
the early adoption of legislative measures ia that behalf, 
3(a) 
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XIII. Direction of Charity. 

That this Conference is of opinion that mis-directed charity even 
though made in the name of religion is a demoralising factor of 
great seriousness and that public opinion must, therefore, be system¬ 
atically educated to alter ♦he existing system, the objective of real 
charity being equipping the helpless to carry on the battle of life 
in a spirit of self-reliance. The Conference is further of opinion that 
in order to cultivate self-reliance, helpless people who really are the 
object of charity, should be taught domestic industries. It further 
considers that measures mav be introduced to demand the regular 
publication of audited accbunts and report of charitable institutions 
which are the creations of charitable trusts. It further considers 
that if necessary demand may be made eventually for legislation to 
this efiect. 


XIV. Franchise To Women, 

This Conference is of opinion that since the removal of civic or 
social disabilities under which women labour can never fullv be 
achieved as long as they are disenfranchised, this Conference is of 
opinion that suffrage must be extended to women on the same con¬ 
ditions as to men. 

XV. Infant welfare and Maternity Care. 

^ This Conference, looking to the present rate of mortality that 
prevails amongst the infants of the country, which is not only high 
as compared with that in other civilised countries, but a great 
intrinsic loss to the future resources of the country, and which is 
attributable to causes which are to a great extent preventable, re¬ 
commends that:— 

(1) Steps mav be taken in each province by the leading social 
workers, to establish Infant Welfare Centres and Maternity Clinics 
at important centres, with a view to afford relief and to educate 
public opinion on the all-important questions of the proper caring 
of infants and very young children and of maternity care. 

(2) Steps may be taken to organise the work of training suitable 
women as mid-wives and nurses at the more important hospitals in 
each province so as to bring trained assistance in maternity cases 
and for nursing sick children within the easy reach of the general 
population, both rural and urban. 


XVf. Abolition of Anti-social Customs and Practices. 

This Conference protests emphatically against the continuance 
of such anti-social customs and practices as wasteful wedding expen¬ 
diture, dowry and purdah systems, 

XVII. Appointment of Secretaries. 

This Conference appoints Mr. G, K, Devadhar and Mr, D, 
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XVlIl. Executive Committee. 

This Conference resolves that an Executive Committee consis¬ 
ting of the President of the Conference, the Secretaries of this Con- ' 

^ lereuce and the General Secretaries of the National Conference 
together with the ladies and gentlemen mentioned do consti- 
. tute themselves the executive of the National Social Confer- 
1 ence to carry on propaganda for social reform during the 

^ forthcoming year ana to undertake to start a network of local 

organizations, to arrange meetings and deputations &c., and to take 
such other steps as may be necessary in the interest of this work, 
it also further resolves that the Committee be empowered to collect 
the necessary funds for this work, 

XIX. Abolition of Hereditary Services. 

This Conference is of opinion that a Legislative measure provi¬ 
ding for the abolition of hereditary services in villages be placed on 
the statute book as early as possible. 

". . XX. Rural Improvement. 

This Conference is of opinion that the cause of tocial reform has 
not made appreciable advance in rural parts, so as to bring them 
in a line with the advanced urban population for real progress. This 
Conference, therefore, urges on the Government and the people the need 
for adopting promptly suitable measures and for providing adequate 
. facilities lor the speedy improvement of these rural classes. This 
Conference, further exhorts people to attend, to give their unstinted 
support for, institutions which sprea.d Primary Education Village 
Libraries, Co-operation, Sami .tion, Agriculture and Cottage Indus¬ 
trie &C. in rural areas and thus promote the social well-being of the 
masses, ^ 
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Secretaries for the National Social Conference till the 





TPIIED (35TH) SESSION OE THE 


All—India Social Conference 

C0CAJSADA—29TK DECEMBER 1928 

The bigger Social Conference in connection ^with the All-India gatherings 
at Cocanada was held at the latter place on 29th. December l92d with Sir 
Sadasive Aiyer as the President. 

The following is the welcome address of Sjt. A. Somanatharao, 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the S5th Indian National Social Con¬ 
ference, held during the Congress week at Cocanada 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Indian National 
Social Conicrencc 1 offer you a hearty welcome. You all know the 
object lor which we have met netc. We have come to cleliberato 
upon the evils that have crept into our society and to adopt such 
measures as to sec them eradicated as . oon as possible, it is a 
sacred duty ; as such, it should be approached and performed with 
profound oevotional sincerity. 

The evils are:— 

Child marriages:—By these child marriages the children begin 
to entertain the iaca of husband and wife when they are quite young 
and thus they become permaturcly mature. These marriages come 
in the way or their development both physical and mental.' These 
marriages proauce child-mothers, these mothers necessarily produce 
weaklings as they have neither suf&cicnt space in their wombs for 
the aevelopment of their children nor Bufhcicnt milk to suckle them. 
The duties of mothers are multifarious and the» moulding of the 
character of children mostly depends upon them. A child-mother 
v/iii not be able to discharge her duties as she has not sufficient 
opportunity to develop herself. Child-marriages produce child- 
widows also. Is ihcic a more heinous crime than to call a poor 
child a widow ? One who is not prepared to shed a tear at the 
dcpioiabic condition of these poor child-widows is not a man ; and 
blessed ai e they who try their best to relieve the distress of these 
poor widows. 

Cases of mortality in child-birth and infants are enormously 
increasiug on account of these child-maniagcs. Cases of abortion 
and inlanticide or homicide are of common occurrence. To put a 
stop to all these evils, v\e shall have to encourage post-puberty and 
widow marriages, in my opinion, no girl under xo and no boy 
uuder 24 Should be married* 

Marriage is a sacred institution, It is meant iot the production 
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►d and healthy progeny ; for which men and women must be 
developed both mentally and physically before they marry. 

Caste is producing unnecessary animosities. The beat 
antidote to this is the mtroduction of mtcr-dining and mter- 
mariiagcs. There must be as many occasions as possible for cosmo¬ 
politan dmners ; and wc should also see that caste does not come 
in the way of selection of husband aad wife. 

I am glad that these conferences are arranging cosmopolitan 
ainners and 1 hope all the sincere advocates of reform will take part 
m the one to be arranged here also. 

Dowry system-.—This evil is not only ruining many families 
out also creating hatred instead of love between husband and wife. 

T u of selection is widened by introduemg inter-marriages, 

liik, this evil may decrease to a great extent. 

the religion forbids it. Every drunkard knows 

ront But stiil he persists in It. When once it takes 

^^cuJt to eradicate it. Let us not waste more 
let ^ to those that are already addicted to it; but 

us see that trie young ones who are not yet initiated into it do 
drunkards may be approached and in some 
mi brought round also; but there are some secret or 

whom it is not possible either to appioach or to 
drunkards to. God only can redeem these enlightened 

for Dancing girls To have a separate institution 

couias d simply shameful to our nation. It must be dis- 

revolt in circumstances. There :s already a spirit of 

enthusiasm • ^^^niunity itself. It is our duty to fan this hre of 
regenerate ^bem and to help them in their endeavours to 

is our h?ghc^-t^ classes i-^-Our inhuman ill-treatment of these classes 
shall have \ We have sinned to an enormous degree. We 

educated anr? amends for it. Let us see that they are well 

shake handa with honourable profes.>ion freely. Let us 

ThePiesid Presidential Address 

in the course of winch he ^afd Aiyar, then delivered a lengthy addres 0 » 
Preliminary Statements* 

Though th^^^iy^can^ might be made to clear the ground, 

ongin and h stor * Indian Mational Social Confefence, its 
treatment of questions like prison reform, 

ments, work in slum rdprir of penal laws, co-operative move- 
“CIS, amelioration of the condition Qi factory and 
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labourers, sanitary reform, mass education, child welfare, e 
not intended to be dealt with in the Conlcrence except indirectly 
and incidentally. Ihe great M. G. Ranade who is the father of this 
Conference movement nas said repeatedly that it was impossible to 
jdacc the great beneficial movements or reform, social, political, 
religious, and moral into water-tight compartments. Wc are living 
in a divine universe in which the vibration caused by even the lallmg 
of a pin spreads to and afiects every point in the universe up to the 
uttermost circumference, the whole being vibrant with God's One 
Life. 

Purpose of the Conference. 


For all practical purposes, however, it might be stated that these 
Conferences are intended to deal with the reioims necessary m the 
prevailing social^cusioms and institutions of the Hindu section ot the 
population of India and not with larger questions dealt with in Con¬ 
ferences like the Social Workers' Conference recently held in Bombay 
under the presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant. 

Thus the title “Indian National" is somewhat misleading. 
Evils existing in the social institutions of our Mussalman brothers 
and sisters or our Christian brothers and sisters are not considered or 
dealt with in these Conferences. To speak frankly, these com¬ 
munities would probably consider it an impertinence on our part if 
we allude to the evils in their social institutions, customs and manners, 
though eminent Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians have been 
attending these i tally Hindu Conferences as fiiendly visitors and a 
lew of I hem might have even spoken therein. The name “ All- 
India Hindu bociai Institutions Reform Conference " wou.d therefore 
be a less misleading though a more cumbrous name than the present 
one. 


Our Work. 


Our work then is usually narrowed down to ihe consideration of 
the foilowTDg questions :— 


1. The problem of Hindu castes, 

2. The prqblem of the uplift of Hindu women, 

3. The problem of purity in food and drink and sex-relation 
among H.ndus. 

4. Ihe problem connected with foieign travel of Hindus of the 
60-calied higher castes and 

The problem of the Hindu Depress .d Clasics, including the 
problem of their right to join in communal Hindu worship in tem¬ 
ples. 


Before dealing with these five questions in order, I think it my 
duly to rem.mbcr those who belonged to the Guru Pararapara in 
this movement and who have left the physical plane of existence* 
Raja Ram Mohon Roy is our first Guru in this movement, as in all 
other reform movements. He has bceh described thus by Pr* Annie 
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^'''’ whose heroic courier 

orthodoxy 

or>,-.o?- ” freedom, the seed destined to crow into a 

He Sove to 

Hindiilsm on^ ^°«“t'7nien back to the purity of ancient 

firJl ^ directed all his strength. He was the 

pr”yKs'“rS,1r,'’'"!? ‘”“''-^','>'5^““ »' ft' ft" lio'S ot lodto 

Father pi *"'’ P”"”'"' H' >» ft' 

Swami nn,'’^ io <^“ru Parampara are ;— 

awami Day^anda Saraswati, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Sasioad 

and Panthulu, Vivekananda 

begin Parampara did not 

Himself Mohan Roy, but with the Lord Sri Ktishna 

and Buddha, and Saints 

Saivitc>i^*^»°* *i® School including both Vaishnavaites and 

modem tim„ however, the first Hindu in 

a dead sL?d from i“to almost 

<ta Sleep from the middle of the i8th century. 


Tribute to late Sir N. Chamdavarkar, 

heav!r'^ifl°*^*’address without adverting to the 
awav^ Reform movement through the passing 

‘hrooi'o* o- XT ®°P’'®mely cultured and devoutly religions philan- 
earned ’ *t’ Chandavarkar. He has gone to his wed- 

bodv for preparation for even more strenuous work in a new 

a shininv^)*V*?f'^®'^ cause and for our Motherland. His example is 

Tho to 139, 

tions durin^^fu varioiifl Social Reform societies and orgraniza- 

of the osnallv reviewed in the bef^inninfij 

Perform address. T felt that I was wholly unequal to 

raain-stav Fortunately my old and esteemed friend, the 

Nalaraianhiq^*^^ movement after Sir N. Chandavarkar, Mr. K. 
isth Decemh * issue of the Indian Social Reformer of the 

place durioff ^^i^^^^rated the activities which have taken 

Reform events in article is headed “ Principal Social 

appeudijT fQ ^ that article might be treated as an 

Bharat a Samai Jf activities of organisations like the 

of the ^'b^ch I shall refer affpin later on) and 

eeya Narayana like those under the leadership of the 

article But th^fL?."^ Malabar are not included in the 

leaders of these organisations who 

reports to the s J“^™selves sufficiently - - - *" 

“ ‘ t;"®v^«ieg of 

' done. 


or,'OUAAAWAV.MClY and who do not send their 
y ®^ght to All-India Social Reform Conference 


} now a Castb. 

'f I have «P the question of caste. You will excuse 

duty to use strong language in connection 
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la subject; Armstrong said in his Essay on Charles 


The mellifluous flow of gentle speech will not always arouse 
the sleepers or prick the sluggards to activity 

That the allegory of the Purusha Sukta should be taken literally 
shows how religion has become materialised and how instead of 


spiritnalring matter and form, we have degraded religion itself into 
materialism. " Scholars are practically unanimous in asserting that 
the book of Daniel is an allegory**. It is but one instance of many 
which might be given to show how fundamentally critical scholar¬ 
ship has modified the old view of Scripture. The authority of the 
Bib’e remains. It is indeed enhanced, because Scripture is read 
in the light of modern knowledge. In this country, however, even 
English-educated Indians are mostly imbued with the unhistorical 
spirit of fossilised Pandits. As a class we lack the spirit of higher 
criticism. We continue in the Vakyartha,—interpretative and argu¬ 
mentative stage of mediaeval hair-splitting, narrowness and litera¬ 
lism. 'The caste system as it* exists now is rigid, lacking in flexibility, 
wooden, mechanical, ante^diluvian, and unadapted to modern condi¬ 
tions of the day. The system as it exists to day has to pass^away. It was, 
when first established, natural, and promoted the true, the good, and 
the beautiful forseve^'a! centuries in the limited area and under the pecu¬ 
liar conditions existing in the particular sphere in which it was establi¬ 
shed by Lord Vaivaswata Manu, but it has now become a danger and 
menace to progress. The name of Brahmana and Sudra has very 
largely ceased to note the Brahmana or Sudra qualities or occupa¬ 
tions or character. To use the name Brahmana or Sudra to desig¬ 
nate a Hindu has become now very misleading, when we have now 
Brahmana Abkari contractors, Brahmana perjurers, Brahmana 
lend-bolders (Bhu-Vaisyas), Brahmana merchants and usurers 
fVanijya and Kuseeda Vaisyas), Sudra Executive Councillors, 
Sudra Rajahs and Zaraindars, Sudra educational and religiot^s 
ore^cbers and professors, like our respected Dew an Bahadur K. 
Venkatarai^nam Naidu or Bhagavan Das or S r J. C. Bose. I know 
some Brahmana usurer who grind the faces of the poor and suck the 
life-blood of the poor like vampires, who kill by starvation whole 
families by their extortions and who are yet in the odour of ortho¬ 
doxy and merely talk of 'Ahimsa* and 'Advaitism.' This real 
SAMKARA, —much worsc than the mere-blood samkara, which Arjuoa 
rather foolishly thought was so very bad that he was prepared to 
abandon his temperamental Kshattriya duty, himself thus creating 
a much worse samkara, that is, the possession of one kind of charac¬ 
ter and the performance of a wholly different kind of duty,—is not at 
all exceptional in these days, as pretented by some English-educated 

reactionary Hindus. Exceptions are said to prove a rule, but wbed 
the exceptions become fairlv numerous, they either eat up the rulo 
or the rule has to be radically modified in statement from its origi¬ 


nal form. 
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ijy when the names of leadias: and sacceasfr.l Hindu teach 
religion, or morality in modern times have to be mentioi 
(names of KesHab Chundra Sen, Vivekinanda, Sir J. C. Bose, 

^ Ray, Saint Gandhi, Professor Venkataratnam, Saint Rama- 
lingaswami, Babu Btiagavan Das and others too numerous to men¬ 
tion. all non-brahmins by birth, come spontaneously to our lips, and 
to argue that these are rare exceptions shows an utter lack of true 
perspective ajicl common-sense. We are in the ‘Kali Yuga' and the 
^rms oi our institutions have to be modified as directed in our 
Shastias themselves in the light of the Plan of Mswara*, and the goal 
Oi human evolution. We know that the Lord Himself has changed 
the glorious colour of His outer body into white, red, yellow, and 
b ue in order to accomodate Himself to the diSerent environments 
and circumstances prevailing in the 4 different Yuga cycles, 

w the Uttara Ramayana, it is clearly said that mere 

birth us Sudra does not disqualify a man in the Kali Yuga for 
practising any kind of tapas (study, meditation, austerity and sacri- 
nce). The Maha-Bharata says, Not births, not samskapas, not 
study of the Vedas, not ancestry are causes of Brahminhood, 
conduct alone is verily the cause thereof." Manu says, As a 
as a leathern deer, such is the unlearned Brahmin, 
no three are only names. The Brahmana who does not follow his 
anty of learning and teaching religion, but follows other professions 
ceases to be a Brahmana in that very life. The Sudra by birth 
oecomes a Brahmana and the Brahmana a Sudra by his conduct. 

now the same rule to apply to him who is born of a Kshatriya or 
thiifwh ’ 4. makes them, not birth." I do not 

deserve t ^ hundred Hindus in the British Madras Province 

million^ o? ®^assed as real Brahmanas. There are about 33 
States." -R in the Madras Presidency excluding the Native 

number. by presumed birth are less than ij millions in 

the Census have given out their profession according to 

work vary h^f teaching or service in temple or other religious 

cent amon^M ^ ^ 1^®^ ®®^^ among Uriya Brahmanas and 15 per 
taken as Br Brahmanas, Thus about ij lakhs may be 

But these inol profession according to their own estimate. 

oTirl "Dx_1 ^nde COOk.Q anrl m#kninl cftrvantf; in tft' 


Of teachers, most are elementary and 
have bargained for their remuneration 


lower schoorterl!^^‘Sion 
and are thfrefo^^^ 

have taken the^^ Vaisyas of a low class. It is only those who 
mind, who neve^^'^ poverty and of control of the senses and the 
more than is ^®tain out of voluntary presents made to them 
their wives anH 10 days* maintenance for themselves, 

tho«e who - J' 


10 days' maintenance for 

I'ho ap^ro*'?*^*” their pupils, who selflessly teach all 

teachers and aci.n^- seeking knowledge, it is only those 

“Sts by profession who have taken the Yagnika 
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a of self-sacrifije and service that are entitled to be clasl 
anas and they cannot be more than loo in number 
ras Presidency and many of them are not Brahmanas by 
birth, 

Our Ancestry. 



We are all descended from the first or Swavambhu Manu. each 
succeeding Manu being the descendant of the previous Manu, who 
established His own distinct race. We, Aryans, are descendants of 
the fifth or Vaivasvata Manu, who Himself was descended 
Chakshusha Manu, who founded the 4th root-race now represe.:f?d 
by the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Japanese. Hence we are aU 
Manavas and are brothers of one blood. The blind stupidity, which 
ignorCw^j ethnology and history, which forgets the clear statement in 
all the Puranas that there was no caste originally, that the cas»e 
system was introduced for the first time in the Treta Yuga on 
account of the necessities of that a^e and of the succeeding Dwapara 
Yuga and the clever, disingenuous obscurantism which interprets 
allegorial and figurative language literally in order to bolster up 
later rotten customs and superstitions should be trea^-ed with con¬ 
tempt by all of us. All the really devout sages and saints even in 
the later ages have uniformly said that only character, temper¬ 
ament, faculty, aptitude, special talent and ordinary profession have 
to be looked to for finding out the real caste of a person in the Ka’i 
Yuga. The great majority of the modern Madrasi Hindus are 
Vaisyas by temperament and profession and it is absurd to call 
them either Brahmanas or Sudras. As Vaisyas we are all entitled 
to Upanayana, Gayatri and the title of Dwijas. Mudaliars, Pillais# 
Naidus, Kammas, Reddies, lyers, Iyengars, Raos, and Acharyas are 
almost all Vaisyas and yet some so-called Brahmanas have insti¬ 
gated tbe Mattadbipatis (a professional class of so-called sanya’^is 
who have been created in the mediaeval degenerate ages) to issue 
Shrimukhams denying the status of Vaisyas even to our brothers of 
the Komutti community, most of whom undoubtedly by ♦•emper- 
ament and profession and bv their liberal charitable use of wealth, 
like the late Cunnan and Ramanujam Chetty brothers, are pr®' 
eminently entitled to be called Vaisyas. while most of the 
Brahmanas, who are Bhu-Vaisyas (land-owners) or Vanijya Vaisv^^ 
(traders, capitalists, and usurers) trading as vakils, clerks a^d 
Government servants, sometimes on their intelligence, are only bad 
Vaisyas. 


Sudras. 

The number of Madrasi Hindus who could properly b® designat®^ 
as Sudras is probably less than 2 millions out of 33 millions. 

term **Sudra'* has get, as usual v,7ith many words, a higher and ^ 

lower meaning. In its higher meaning, it means an unselfish * 

and the Lord Mahadeva and a pupil who served his Guru wit 
absolute devotion have been invoked and addressed by the honour¬ 
ed title of ‘ Sudra*' in the Scriptures. In its lower and common 


f 
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it signifies a * tamasic* person without any initiative a: 
do only manual, unintelligent, unskilled work for wagcL 
v^whenC^unger impels him or desire lor personal pleasures goads him. 



Such Sudras by 
1 have said already. 


or when compelled as a serf or as a slave to work. 

temperamental caste are now very few. As 1 ___ j, 

most Hindus are now Vaisyas by caste; by race, Hindus of all castes, 
and no caste except a few dying hill tribes, belong to the first sub¬ 
race of the filth Koot-Race, that is, the Hindu sub-race of the Aryan 
Koot-Kacc. For at lease ten thousand years, during the plastic 
period of human life (seven to fourteen years) and till death the 
Aryan Culture Samskara has been aficcting all Hindu Indians. The 
mdu racial features of us all have been moulded thereby into the 
ryan type, even the features of those few who have not got much 
p ysicai Aryan blood (by inter-marriages etc.) in their bodies, lo 
ca a person like my respected friends A. Govmda Pillai, Retired 
judge of Trivandrum (the Grand Old Man of that State), or Sir 
anKaran Rair (whose features are much more typically Aryan 
caU^ most of the birth Brahmanas whom 1 know), to 

vet Persons Sudras is ridiculously absurd and insulting, and 
y was shocked to learn, when I was in Travancore, that when a 
J Seiitleman gets into the witness box in a Court of Justice, ho 
IS described as Sudra 


; in a 

thf* ~ wuvijLo in the deposition statement. 

Vai classes like Pulayas and Parayas must be classed 

syas by temperament and profession, as 1 find that in the Cens 
Madras, out of i,ooo Pariahs, Panchamas, 


•owners 


Many, even of 
as 

- Census 
aboht 3/0 are 

or ind cultivating tenants (not mere agricultural labourers) 

tauBht breeders of cattle. All these 370 arc entitled to be 

co-worke ^ Mantra and those who deoicate themselves to be 

greatest the Lord (who is the embodiment of sacrifice and the 

Andrews transcend caste. I believe with Mr. C. F. 

sacrifice m ^^ahmana) that the tiue spirituality of humble self- 
Indian mas ^ discovered among the persecuted and the poor 
castes, the ^ laiger degree than among the richer classes and 

ycwis 'ago ^brist having expressed very strongly, two thousand 
spiritual pro Q'tiachment to riches is the greatest obstacle to 
are necessatv^^f^’ without saying that ail the four castes 

thcTretayuga oiOrjly working of human society except m 

There are oifi homogeneity reigned tor long periods, 

four castes powers and talents predominating in each of the 

primarily ^ such powers and talents should be employed 
quality of whole social fabric. But the Kajasic 

during a panic greed overpowers human beings, and when 

talents anq pcuod or amidst particular environments, the 

society, that ^ particular caste are most in need in the 

portance and use^^^ takes advantage of its temporary higher im- 
the other cast^^g^ opportunity to impose a tyrannical yoke on 
the importance Of tries to perpetuate its tyrant by magnifying 
Us own physical heredity far beyw4-t its legitimate 


misr/f^ 
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The Brahroanas whose scientific knowledge of 
ae Forces (Devas) was required in the Ice-a’gc to break up vrUra- 
ciers lor the production of rain and for the increase of agricultural 
produce and for releasing fertilising breams in the FI imalayan valleys, 
where the Aryan First sub-race then resided, became tyrannical and 
terrorised all <'<her castes by the use of their scientific knowledge. 
The tyrannical Bnngu Clan was tiien almost exierminated by\ the 
Lord, and this is allegorically represented as the cutting ofi of the 
head of Bhrigu's wile (who was producing asuric Brahmanas from 
her womb) by Vishnu's Charka. 

Kshattriyas, 


Again, the Kshattrij^as with their military power become tyran¬ 
nical and claimed Divine Hereditary Rights to oppress their subjects 
and used their power against even harmless ascetic Brahmanas. , j 
Thej^ were destroyed for 21 generations by Parasurama, a minor ! 

Avatara. The Brahmanas then prospered again and as usual, be- ' 

came tyrannical in their turn, grasped even the ruling power (which 1 

did not properly belong to them), and hence Parasurama was over- ’ 

powered by Rama Avatar, and the Rakshasa Brahmanas under the 
Sama-Vedic Brahmana tyrant, Ravana, were largely destroyed. Sri 
Krishna destroyed tyrannical kings like Jarasandha, Ivamsa and ’; 

Sishupala by scores and brought about the defeat or destruction of i 

greedy and powerful Brahmanas like Drona and Aswathama, but ! 

even those whose bodies were struck off by the Lord were dealt with 
thus by Him for their own ultimate good, because the good Lord who 1 
made us. Fie made and loveth all. , 


In this age of Kali*competition and strife we have to w^ork for 
the future, the coming Krita Yuga of one caste, the caste of co-opera- 
tivc help, equality and simplicity. The Tamil woman-Saint, Auvayar, 
therefore laid down that as preparation for the Krita Yuga, there 
should be only tw^o castes in tlie Kaliyugai the higher caste of 'Tttar'\ 
the caste of self-sacrificers, servers and givers, and the lower caste of 
IdadaP', of selfish graspers and enjoyers. The grasping and ex¬ 
communicating Thambirans and other Mattadhipathis (barring of 
course the few exceptions among them such as the Kuruttkoti Sban- 
karacharya and the Tirupapuliyur Jnaniyar) belong to the low^er of 
the tv/o castes. The so-called Sadhus and Sanyasis of whom there 
are several lacs in India, many of them addicted to ganja, oi^ium and 
liquor, must of course mostly be classed as the dregs of the lower 
caste. It is, however, our duty to try to teach and organise these 
so-called Sadhus, so that they may give up their idle ways and be- 
come useful citizens of Mother inciia. Though the Gita' mentions 4 
castes, classified according to Guna-Karma it also classifies human 
beings in the 16th Chapter into 4 classes alone, namey, those 
belonging to Daivi Sampat, the higher caste of Laay Saint 
Auvai, and those belonging to the Asuri Sampat, the lower caste 
pjEAuvj^i, The pi-jeot innumerable divisipDs are based on no 


\ 
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!iwe except uncertain and in many cases, misleading physi 



, Let US for all practical purposes recognise only the two 
'^J^ions, the relatively unselfish and tlie relatively selfish, the 
Knowers of God's Plan and the non-knowers, the followers of righte¬ 
ous brotlierlines and the worshippers of Mammon. You mil forgive 
me for having taken up so much of your time on this question of 
caste status, but I have felt that on the solution of this question 
depends the solution of all other questions arising out of social evils 
in Hindu society. 

Uplift of Women. 

. second of the 5 questions I have enunciated is the question 
the uplift of Hindu women. The Hindu community is at present 
cry lop-sided. Among the agricultural and labouring classes, how- 
alm^" women are obliged to live in out-door labouring life 

and° f same extent as men, there is greater equality of feeling 

We between the sexes than in the so-called higher classes. 

ladies along with us in all educational, social and 
men 1 ’^^tters, not only for their benefit, but for the benefit of us 
of vf without their help and the carrying out of their points 
The impossible to have real progress even of men alone. 

mu«;f K which^prevails among Hindus in Northern India 

£ Q ® abolished. On the subject of child marriage Mrs. Margaret 


girl con^^^^ arrest of all mental development as the 

I climax ^ criminal custom only equalled by its 

' and the fn^ ?^'^ 3 'tching of the girl the moment she attains puberty, 

! of mother^^*^^ j ust as she i urns fourteen (and even earl; it), 

drawn from^^?’ After the age of twelve (or even 10) she is with- 
puberty sh then till the moment when she attains 

H '"hatched for^f confined and guarded like a prisoner, and jealously 
A in any Way i (ii ii^ bas not taken place already) be 

¥ thing,with. She is discouraged from learning any- 
I piishments cooking, I know cases in which even accom- 

I to move outsid^ music are looked at askance. She is not allowed 
I • Her companio t street, hardly beyond her parent’s house, 

cise. All limited. She gets practically no physical exer- 

®P^^its, and murf gi^is suffer from reduced vitality, depress^'d 

affairs which th ^ rebellion of the mind at a state of 

’ fT ®^cred ^^^^liQctiveiy feel to be wrong and unnatural. As 
80 ® religion people have been tortured and muV- 

minds and souU f ^ name of chastity and marrbge the bodies, 

I fndia are star ^^^-ny young Muhamma Ian and caste girls 

au and and dwarfed. Their bodies are deprived 

^ wo° H contact with Nature; their minds are 

wounded by the^ books, or free human contact; their souls are 
I V.'and their impulses towards free self« 

I life bccomor *^enial of the ,vido experiences of life without 

. ’ theaninglesg, ihe result is tliat these young 
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Is are in the worst condition possible when ' custom' forces 
hto the sexual embrace of an almost unknown husband, and in an 
agony of shyness, self-consciousness and fear, the first-born, the 
continuer of'the race, is conceived." 


Womans Qualities, 

As Vivekananda said : ‘ Men are not going to raise themselves 
up, and men need only give their sympathy and should not cause 
oDstruction by their tyranny." Patient endurance, sustained enthu¬ 
siasm and practical perseverance till the end is accomplished, are 
more seen in women than in men, as shown in the lives of iSavitri, 

Sita and Droupadi. The way in which my cousin, Mrs. Chandra¬ 
sekhara Iyer, P. 'i\ S., of Bangalore, is raising the status of women 
in the Mysore Province by her unrivalled enthusiasm, affords a very 
good illustration of my above view as to the practical talents of | 
ladies. The lOth Chapter of the Gita states that women represent y 
‘kshama', patience, tenacious memory, (Smriti) and stcadias^X 

perseverance (Driti), V J 

Marriage, 


We may next turn to the problem of marriage. Monogamy 
must be the ideal for these modern times, ^he proper marriage is 
that of a man (who has completed his preliminary education) wilii 
an adult woman who has also finished her preliminary education on 
her own appropriate fines. The continuation of the race and the 
giving of strong and pure bodies to advanced souls aie holy act^ 
The carrying on together of social, spiritual and religious work 
harmoniously and better than either husband or wife could do 
separately (the man bringing his angle of vision, and the woman 
her slightly difierent angle of vision, and both visions coalescing 
under a single, harmonious purpose) must be the primary object oi 
marriage. The enjoyment of connubial pleasures not opposed to 
these primary dharmas is allowed by the Lord in His mercy. My 


lea rnea brother, Pandit Mahadeva Sastri, has shown by quotations 


XCcl JLiiCtJl , a. a.f*v***vwv* v rati 

from the Vedas and by the exposition of the meaning ot the seven 
steps taken together by the couple at mariiage, that the husbana 
and the wife are equal partners and enter into the marriage relations 
with lull knowledge of their duties. Harita says: “ Ail sa.cramen n 
rites for woman should be concl-'Cted with Vedic texts. Among 
women there is a two-lold distinction : those who continue to stu y 
tlfe Vedas and those who marry at once,"' Heroes and R'shis wer 
formerly born of fully developed and educated Indian wome • 
When women were degraded by men’s selfishness and pride ol sex, 
how few heroes and no Rishis ; cause and effect is in your power 
change.^' (Annie Besaj- ) . Don’t excuse yourself by appealing 
misunderstood karma. " That way madness lies,^’ the 
ducing fatalistic indolence and stony-heartedness, or the 
which indulges in wild actions due to the hopeiest g 4q\i 5 

iQOTrswJtb tender beam and highly^strong nerves sometimes | 
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/isten to the wise words of Ex-Justice, Sir John Wo 



r ¥ 


The belief that each man and woman is a Shakti.^ whose power 
of accomplishment is only limited by their wills, is a faith which will 
dispel all present weakne'^s and sloth. We shall be what we will 
to be. Each must realise himself to be fracrment of the great Shakti 
which is India, and then of the infinite Shakti on whose lap she lies— 
the Mother of the Universe/' 


I - 


The bride is addressed in some of the mantras : 

** Go to the house, that thou mayest be the lady of the house; 
As mistress of the house direct the sacrificial rites. Become thou 
Tiow my partner as thou hast paced all the seven steps with me. 
Partners we have become, as we have together passed all the 
seven steps. Thv partnership I have gained. Apart from thee 
now 1 cannot live. Apart from me do thou not live. We shall 
live together: we shall will together: we shall be a source of 
loy each unto the other: with mutual goodwill we shall live 
together, sharing alike all foods and powers combined. I join 
thy mind, thv actions, thy senses with mine. Pe thou a loving 
pueen t© the father-in-law, a loving queen to the mother-in-law, a 
loving queen to the sister-in-law, and a loving queen to the brother- 
in-law.*' 


Food, Drink and Sex Relations. 


The third problem is the problem of food, drink and sex relationsj 
, Liquor nontaining alcohol in weak quantities may not b® 
^ western body or to one of the drinking classes in 
^ ^^scended from progenitors who have 

ofsniHf ”^^-.^reat religion, which absolutely prohibits the drinking 
him ^ ^'^nors, begins to drink, it is a very impure action for 
mana saty '^tien a Brahmana. who from the days of the Brah- 
spirituono- Shukra has been prohibited from drinking any 
verv imni begins to indulge in alcoholic liquors, his action is 

liquids and^+h ^ Mantra prohibits the drinking of impure 

or opium v in intoxicants and stupifiers like ganjah 

when corno?!^'!?^ .tobacco is impure, though it is a very mild poison 
" tamas" * others. Whatever increases the quantity of 

body iq phv<?ical body or in the emotional or the intellectual 

first tti® gratification of the palate is made the 

itself the strengthening of the pranas, eating 

of the m impure act. Whatever food increases the strength 

fore mature increases the rajasic" quality and is there- 

tamasic’*^* not so impure as the food which increases the 


Bodily Purity. 

The above principles to guide our actions being thus kept in 
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every one should gradually make his body more and 
_ by resorting to purer food. Sudden change of diet and habit 
makes the body rebel and kick against the pricks, and might even 
destroy the physical organism ; such suddenness should therefore be 
avoided. Alcohol, being the product of putrefaction and fermenta¬ 
tion, is excremental in its nature. The life in the body, in trying to 
throw off the poison, gets a little stimulated in the beginning, just 
as, when a poison is first introduced into the blood, the white cor¬ 
puscles rush in to attack the intruder and are thus stimulated and 
thrown into a fever in order to throw off the poison. But such 
stimulation is effected at the cost of the ultimate weakening of the 
life ; of the pineal gland and the pituitary especially ; as regards^ the 
soiritual centres of the body the action of alcohol is vet^^ pernicious. 
Those who want to get into Raja Yoga initiations ought to give up 
alcohol completely, though gradually. ‘Tf any of the three twice- 
born classes has tasted unknowingly anything that has touched 
spirituous liquor, he must, after penance, be girt anew 'With the 
sacrificial thread." (Mann). 


ti ■ 
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Purity of Food 

The same principle applies to the question of the purity and 
the impurity of food. What vegetables and animal foods are impure 
is detailed in Manu and other Smritis. Some vegetables, Uke onions, 
do promote the tamasic tendency. Vegetables like chillies promote 
the raj asic quality. The Lord Sri Krishna in the 17th Chapter of 
the Gita has given the characterisation of the different kinds of 
foods. Stale and rotten food is tamasic. Juicy, fresh and substan¬ 
tial food is sattvic. As regards magnetic purity, food given in 
love or reverence is magnetically pure. A Bra.hamana can take 
food from his household Shudra servant who is attached to his 
master. The very fact that custom varies in different parts 01 
India shows that the custom Drishti-dosham, which is carried very 
far in the South even between men of the same caste and sect, is 
not shastric and now serves merely as an artificial producer 01 
hatred and contempt. This artificial and ceremonial purity is now 

developed even at the cost of true physical sanitary and magnetic 

purity. T have found that many of my European brothers ana 
sisters, who use soap and disinfecting liquids freely, are much more 
pure than many orthodox Brahmans. One of these latter wouh^ 
bathe in green. chemicaVy and physically dirty water (the impunO 
being patent to sight and smell), after he had washed the.impuritic^ 
of tlie teeth and other parts of his body in it, and then, would^ coin 
along the road in ridiculous jumps instead of protecting himself fco 
die street impurities by wearing clean shoes on his feet, shouting 0 
to everybody to keep out of his proximity. 

All this shows the effects of materialistic religion, which 
the letter to the spirit, and prefers superstitious ceremonial 

real purity. Bhaktas, from Prahlada downwards, have tried to 
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isurdities. They introduced the principle that m the Lom^ 
there is no drishtidosham or Panhtidosham, as the pure food 
^ to God, though touched and seen by brother devotees of 
aitterent birth-castes, is pure. But this rule did not, wasiQtended, 
eaven the action? of people in their own homes, 


,§L 


Prostitution 


social evil has become very bad in all civilised countries and 
peciaily m towns. The expedient in Hindu society of having a 
parate prostitute class (rigidly regulated, however, till recently by 
aiid^^ regulations) has now become antiquated 

iq .. Tfie problem is a very hard one to solve. Knowledge 

cealmf^^f says. The squeamishness and con- 

__ _ , leads to 

considered 


H 

ii 


1 ^ r **'*■*“*• A» u/3 LU.C vjita odyb. ±uc bqueciuiiSQiics: 

hvnrf^^^ indulged in as regards these matters merely 
not evils, which it is consiaerea 

Brah Upanayana ceremony and the 

system have now become wooden, mechanical and 
resuit^^f - Scout and Girl Guides system is, I am sure, the 

the ID niid if it is made to prevail universally in India, 

of cou Ashrama can be revived in the true spirit, though 

and mere letter ; purity of thoughts, actions, desires 

to one of the ideals of the Scout movement required 

strenet^h daily practice. May .the Lord give us the 

feel m V3e?f tackle this problem of social evil properly. I 

solution V ^ in knowledge and experience to offer any final 
men and wo Patient and prolonged consideration by several wise 
a knotty pr^h? sitting in council is required for the solution of such 
separate caste f solution attempted of old of having a 

conscience rev H has now become useless and enlightened 

status and prof^g 3 .inst condemning persons to a life-long degrade! 
caste. I psion merely because they were bora> in a degraded 
dancing girl cn^ South India several members of 

batore, are takP^'^^^^^ itself, especially in the District of Coim- 
toalife ofl steps to abolish the caste custom dedicating their 
The very ^vise Marriage of such girls is now very common, 

ever Dr. Gour's enactment, which wdll commemorate for 

talcing girig has also given facilities to men of other castes 

.this Connection this community as their lawful vdves. In 

' Organized comm Courts of Justice remember that law is 

i^^ the absurd surely not common sense to indulge 

from their par^ f ^ that dancing girl prostitutes obtain minor girls 

purpose of obbi?* ^’^,pick up orphan girls and adopt them for the 

and that e spiritual benefit for themselves and their ances- 

^^gislation Plural adoptions, if there is a custom, are valid. 
tUe horrid custn ^ remedy and are courts bound to perpetuate 
^hat if letyiqiaH adoption of minors by prostitutes ? We know 
^he Cry; attempt is usually over-borne by 

cat Hindu spiritual religion i$ being attacked sacri- 
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asly." This same cry was raised by the hyper-orthodox Hi 
our great pi trio t, the Ri^hfc Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry, 
brought his bill to declare the validity of post-puberty marriages. 

Thb Depressed Glasses 

• T now come to the last problem, that of the Depressed or sup¬ 
pressed classes. The getting of purity by temporary exclusiveness 
is not intended for yourself alone, but that you may ultimately share 
it with those who are not so pure. If you are always afraid of 
catching impurity from morning till we go to bed, looking as you 
walk down the streets at every fellow creature whether he will 
pollute you by coming nearer than the prescribed distance; your 
whole nature gets much m^re impure bv this perpetual fear and 
thought of impurity, and even your physical bodi<®s cannot preserve 
any purity except false ceremonial purity. When purity bcomes 
wholly self-centred, when a woman draws away the hem of her 
garment m order not to be polluted by the touch of a fallen sister, or 
when a Brahmana shouts out to a Pariah in anger not to come near 
him, the mental and moral impurity they acquire by their fear, 
contempt and anger is much fouler then the sraad physical purity 
which th'^y m).y temporarily retain by their exclusiveness. The 
Lords of Karma will probably make them in their next birth to 
born among the classes whom they were always thinking of through 
the fear of being polluted by their contact—both the Brahmanas and 
the non-Brahmanas having incurred a lot of bad karma bv their 
treatment of the Depressed Classes. Until they wipe it out by self' 
sacrificing good karma, the nation cannot rise up. Irrationality» 
blasphemy and sacrile!:;e cannot go further than when we find an 
orthodox Hindu, who is willing to shake hands with a man of the 
Depressed Classes who has turned Christian or Mussalman, but who 
would not allow a b. a, b. l., pious, public-spirited. aUriiistic Thiva 
who is really Brahmana by character and conduct nnd cleaner in 
habits than the ordinary Brahmana. to go along a public mad 
bounded by temple wall or bound of bis caste- people’ tank. I have 
no doubt that the priests of such a temple have in many cases driven 
out the higher Devas who once existed within it, as such higher 
Deva’s cannot approve of such outrageous conduct. * 

Our Hindu Depressed Classes are far superior to similar classes 
in Western lands as they are not at all brutal and as they have. ^ 
class, no ill-feeling of vindictiveness for past injuries. As they very 
easily learn the value of truths like karma and re-incarnation, nn 
the value of devotion and education, work for their uplift is mnc 
more easy and pleasant than similar work inW^^stern countries. 

Is it not the duty of so-callccj Brahmins and sadhns, is it not tn 
duty of Temple organizations, Mutt organizations, to tackle the j 
tion of the uplift of the suppressed classes, of woman, of univers ^ 
education ? I know that an orthodox Hindu looks upon me as 
jyarsh in my criticisms of the existing Temples and Mutt viewed as 
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But what does my eateemed friend Rao 
aniam, who h generally 


Bahadur C. 

acknowledcjed to b*; a sober, modet' 
acute thinker, say about these Temples and Mutts in his commu¬ 
nication published at page lo of the "‘New India*' paper of 17th 
December 1923 ? That the religious endowments require a strict 
control and that there is waste of large snra^^ of money by immoral 
and semi-literate men in Ka^^hayam and by lay trustees in South 
India is well-known. That Mutts should not be without some sort 
of control may readily be admitted ; that misaponpriation, misuse 
and malversation of mutt-funds should be brought under control, 
no one in his senses living in this Tanjoro District can object to. 
That these Mutts and Temples are fostering as effective a set of un« 
scrupulous men as ever existed under one single denomination, there 
can be no doubt.*' The talent lying latent among the suppressed 
classes and which could be used for India's uplift is very great. I 
have found artistic and musical talent more prevalent among them 
than among the so-called higher classes. The administraHve talent 
shown by the Captain of the winning team in the last Bombay Quad¬ 
rangular Tournament (the captain being a member of the Depressed 
Uasses) was an eve-opener to us. The folly, if not the sinfulness, of 
all this talent run to waste by our temples, mutts, Brahmins 
Sadhus not aoing their duty must now be patent to everyone. 
Is it reasonable to expect the Depressed Classes as they become 
ore educated to remain in the Hindu communitv, if thev are not 
rev* 1 Temples? Without the reform and 

sive'a^nri^ • religion so as to convert it from its present excln- 

tbeosonh'^^r'l!^'^'* nature to a democratic faith of a theistic and 
to benefit b which allows not only the Depressed Cla‘ases 

other raceq f ^®^'^ices in common places 0^ worship, but also allows 
become adopt its faith and to be known as Hindus, it must 
and more fossilised and dead. 


One Final Word. 

death the^^sk^^f^ future action. After Ranade’s 

has not been ^^"ordinating our work and of reporting progress 
more his days. I think that we should 

matter of orga younger men and women in the 

young nacQ Youth has got more energy and initiative, 

mere talk likely to fall into ruts of routine and 

Youth looks to action, than, old tired-out people like mysrif. 
past with res t ^ future with hope and confidence and not to the 
there is a p u "^^°agh there has been a golden age in the past 
Kritba Yuga Kritha Yuga in the future also and the future 

reincarnation^^ more glorious than the past one. I believe ia 

past ages present, have lived in the 

years.) average once in 700 or 1000 

Kritha Yup have had the fortune to have lived in the past 

ga and may have been living in Oj^^tate of sleep in some 
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;«•/ world in thau aete. But wo have lived in the Treta a' 
Wa Yu^as and ordinary mankind incladins! ourselves was le 
WoTved and more brutal and sensual than now. Do not commit 
the mistake of supposing that the mass of Hindus were more 
virtuous in those yugas than now. They were really less virtuous. . 
The generation-of youths now in India is m my op nioa more ad- s 
vanned spiritually and morally than the youth of my generation ana 
of the generation next to mine, my generation being two steps 
removed from the present one. If you want initiative and conti¬ 
nuity in work of Social Reform, you must take steps that the youths 
who are the heroes of the future are inspired with the passion for 
Reform and are given a share in the practical work of bringing abou. 
a better state of things. 


R*e solutions 

ftie following resolutions were passed • 


1 he roiiowing -- 

" 'That the caste system as it now prevails being based pure y 
on presumed birth is contrary to the spirit of national uni.y and ■ 
brotherhood and must therefore be abolished. 


lernooa anu muat —-- 

"That the custom of treating certain castes as untouchables 
merely on the ground of birth is monstrously irrational and irreli¬ 
gious ^and that the depressed classes should ^ 3 . 

Social service by the caste Hindus, at least in partial discharge of the 
long- tand S obligation to the depressed classes who should also be 
Slowed the privileges in public Hindu temples granted to caste^ 

^‘''‘^''ThaVtht educational facilities should be granted more g- 

females and all iflvidious distinctions as regards rights and P“vilege 
in rSfgious. social, political and vocational matters between the two 
sexes ought to be abo’ished.” _ _ ^ 

“That iniurious marriage customs such as early marriage ana 

S&Sci 

selection as wide as possible, consistently ,j 

nrinrinles even bv U-gislation if necessary, or advisable.^ ^rnpal 

'That the cStom in certain Hindu castes under whmh the wome j 
nnf marrv but are dedicated to an immoral life as Devadaseo _ | 
Under other Lmes should lie abolished and they should be 

irtoVe “mmanWe. f' »' 

marriage, and that an asylum should be_startcd for the i| 

those that have followed the profession. medi' < 

“That the use of intoxicating liquors and drugs except for ,, 

clnal p’urpolSbTco»pl.t.ly give" «P by the Hiade co»mu».‘y 
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